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PREFACE 



'riie papers In this volunie were selecti-d from the 121 gen(^ral and small group 
seBstons conducted at the Natloiral Topical Conference on Career Education for 
fixceptlonal Individuals which was sponsored by 'Hie Council for Exceptional 
Children in St. Louis Missouri ^ on February 7-9, 1979. Approximately 18 se-- 
parate themes were represented .at the Conference. Tliis dive^rse array of topics 
was organized into six sections: Overview and Future Perspectives, Instruction, 
Vocational Assessment and Training, Counseling and Career Inf or4nation , Commun- 
ity Involvement, and the Preparation of • Training Personnel. 

Editorial expediency determined the choice of the sessions included in this 
book.' Many valuable panel, workshop, and "cracker barrel" sessions . could fiot be 
readily adapted to print. Materials that are available In government reports 
and through conm^rcial sources were not considered for inclusion. 

' The reader may identify some gaps in the coverage of topics related to 
career education for exceptional individuals. 'Hiese openings are due, in part, 
to our inability to transfer every discussion or presentation to the printed 
word. "However, it Aso represents legitimate weaknesses in the state of the art. 
The field of career education is young and its extension to all exceptional 
learners has yet to be realized. In essence, the continued expansion of career 
education and the refinement of programs and teclmlques for exceptional children, 
youth, and adults were the iiK)tivating forces behind the Conference and this 
volume. ' 

A special word of reco]gnition and appreciation must be extended to Dr. Donn 
Brolin, University o£ Missouri-Columbia, and Angellne Gialas, Assistant Executive 
Director of Conventions and Training, Tlie Council for Exceptional Children, who 
organized andxdirected the numerous sessions, committees, volunteers, and activi- 
ties that are vital to the success of a national conference. This publication 
would not b€; possible without their efforts. , ^ 

V , . Finally, Juxie B. Jordan, Editor in Chiefs and Charlotte Hawkins-Shepard, 
Education Specialist, both of the Publications Unit, The Council for Excep- 
tional Children, are to be commended for their support and critical assistance 
In making this collection a reality. r 

CharleH'^. Kokaska 

California State University, Long Beach 
' . November 1979 ' 
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Career Education: Overview 
and Future Perspectives 
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CAREER EDUCTION FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUALS : 

^ 

CHALLENGES FOR JHl; FUTURE 



Kenneth B.. Hoyt 



The 11 institutes and 118 program 
sessions associated with this con- 
ference hav^ clearly demonstrated 
the need^for, nature of, and perti- 
nent methodology for delivering ef- 
fective career education to excep- 
tional individuals. The substantive 
content of this conference repre- 
sents a quantum leap in knowledge 
over that found in 1973 when The 
Council for Exceptional Children 
(CEC), working cooperatively with 
the American Vocational Association, 
sponsored^ its First National Confer- 
ence on Career Education. Much of 

-the. credit for this belongs to the 
CEC leadership. No professional 
association has exhibited a greater 
sustaining commitment to career edu- 
cation than CEC. I would like to 
express my personal gratitude to and 
respect for the significant conttibu- 
tlons The Council for Exceptional 
Children has made to enhancing both 
the conceptualization and the ef- 
fective delivery of career education. 

I am pleased that topics in- 
cluded in this effort have ranged 
from the early elementary school 
years through the secondary school 
and college setting all the way to 
the adult learner. I am also pleased 
to.note^that among the^topi<^ con- 

' sidered some attention has been de- 
voted- to prbviding career ^education 
for gifted and talented persons as 

/well as for persons with handicaps. 

^b, too, am I pleased to see the 



home/family structure an«l the business/ 
labor/ industry conmiunity addressed as 
major topics on the agenda* All of 
these things stand as clear evidence 
that CEC is, indeed, talking about 
true career education. 

The single most positive thing 
about these programjr, in my opinion. 
Is that they represent a good mix 
between special education and career 
education. The dual commitment repre- 
sented by experts in special education * 
dedicated to learning more about career 
education coupled with a conmltment by 
experts in career education to learn 
more about special tlon is, to 

me, the greatest strength of the con- 
ference and our best hope for^still 
greater progress in the future. 

It is the future of career edu- 
cation for exceptional individuals 
that I have been asked to address. I 
want to do so from three perspectives: 
(A) basic emphases in career educa- 
tion, for exceptipnal children that 
must be highlighted; (B) the ^oten-^ 
tial of career education for serving 
as a vehicle for meeting the needs of 
exceptional individuals; and (C) 
current and projected commitments of 
the Office of Career Education (OCE) 
to this important effort. 

BASIC ELEMENTS IN THE CAREER 
EDUCATION CONCEPT 

The future of career education for 
exceptional individuals will, to a 



lajge degree, be determined by the 
extent to which professionalB In 
special education recognize^ endorse, 
and implement each of the basic ele- 
ments In the career education concept. 
Of all suqii elements that could be 
named, there are five that are espe- 
cially crucial. 

Extending the Goals. of Education 

Career education calls for extending 
tlje goals of education as preparation 
^ for work beyond vocational/occupational 
education. As (^vocational educatl^on's 
emphasis on providing persons with 
specific marketable entry level voca- 
tional skills becomes more and more 
necessary. It becomes less and less 
sufficient for* today's population. In 
addition to such specific entry level 
vocaCir>nal skills; persons increasingly 
need career education skills that will 
enable them to adapt to the change in 
the occupational society. Such skills 
include (A) the basic academic skills; 
(H) good work habit^^; (C) personally 
meaningful work values; (D) an under- 
standing and appreciation of the ^pri- 
vate enterprise system; (E) self under- 
standing and understanding of educa- 
tional/occupational opportunities ; 
(F) career decisionmaking skills; (G) 
Job seeking/getting/holding skills; 
(H) skills In making productive Xtse of 
leisure time; (I) skills required for 
combating bias and stereotyping as 
deterrents to full freedom of choice; 
and (J) skills required for humanizing 
the workplace for oneself. These are 
the skills career education seeks to 
impart. 

' If such skills are to be Imparted 
to exceptional individuals as well as' 
others, then^ this effort must start no 
later than the "^beginning of elementary, 
educatioti arid extend throughout all of 
adult education. The special education 
teacher In aVi elementary school setting 
ha^ fully a& much Vesponslbllity for 
implementing career education as does 
his or her counterpart In the secondary 
school. Individuals charged with meet- 
ing the needs of exceptional individuals 
in the collage/university and the adult 



education setting also carry this 
responfiilbility . It is eaaential that 
this moat basic challenge of career 
educatldn be understood and accepted 
by those in special education. 

^Approaching Educational Change 

Career education should be delivered 
through a "drawing out/ not an "adding 
oh" approach tit educational change. 
Career education seeks to build no 
lemplre of new courses, curricula, 
buildings, or specialists at the clasa- 
room level. Rather, itnoperates from 
a fundamental assumption that the 
basic skills it seeks to impart are 
already an Inherent part of the total 
curriculum. They can be effectively 
delivered by simply drawing out what Is 
already present but currently under- 
emphasized In many classrooms. 

Tills means that if effective 
career education is to be delive^red to 
exceptional individuals It will be 
accomplished primarily through the 
efforts of professionals in special 
education, not specialists In career 
education. Specialists in career edu- 
cation will play a f acllltative/ 
resource role but the prime delivery 
agent for career education tJlll be the 
classroom teacher. Thus, the future of 
career education fo'i exceptldnal 
individuals is largely In the hands of 
classroom teachers In special educa- 
tion. 

Fusing the Career Development and 
Teaching/Learning Processes 

The career education concept repre- 
sents a fusion of the career develop- 
ment process and the teaching/ learning 
process. The career education effort 
is organized around the career devel- 
opment process but It Is delivered, to 
a large extent, through the teaching/ 
leaxmlng process. In fts delivery 
career education asks classroom 
teachers to increase educational pro- 
ductivity through (A) showing students 
the Importance of subject matter by 
seeing how It is needed In work; (B) 
providing a positive climate of <^ 
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rewarding work done by the student In 
the classroom; (C) adding variety to 
the teaching/ learning process by uaing 
the resources of the broader community; 
and (D) emphasizing and rewarding the 
practice of good work hnbita. Tt is 
Important to under^jtand that, in a 
generic sense, these are the four 
basic approaches taken by industry to 
Increase industrial productivity. 
Career t^ducation simply seeks to adapt 
them to the classroom. in an effort to 
Increase e ducat ional produc t ivi ty . 

The basic approach to delivering 
career education through the teaching/ 
learning process is at least as appli- 
cable to the teacher of exceptional 
Individuals as it is to any other 
teacher. The extent to which this 
approach to teaching is applied to 
except ional individuals--whether they 
be mainst reamed or in a special set- 
ting--wlll, to a large degree, deter- 
mine the future effectiveness of 
career education for exceptional in- 
dividuals. 

Defining the Word Work 



The career education concept operates, 
at a bedrock level, with a humanistic 
definition of the word w ork . The word 
work as it is used in career educa- 
tion refers to the need of all human 
beings to do, to accomplish, to 
achieve. It is the need to be someone 
through knowing that one has done some- 
thing; the need to know that one is 
needed by someone else for what one 
can contribute. Former President 
Lyndon Johnson put it well when he said, 
"To hunger for use and to go unused 
represents the greatest hunger of all." 
Thus, those who accept career education 
must recognize that it extends far 
beyond the world of paid employment to 
Include siich areas as volunteerism, 
unpaid work of various kinds, work in 
the home/family structure, work per- 
formed in productive usejpf leisure 
time, and even the work of the student 
In the classroom. Career education's 
basic conmltment is to meeting this 
human need for work somewhere in the 
individual's total lifestyle — even for 



thoflo persons who cannot meet this need 
through, the occupations ^hey find In 
the world of pdid employment. 

This means that teachers of^ 
exceptional individuals must extend 
their thinking about career education 
far beyond the world of paid employ- 
ment to the total lifestyle of the 
persons b^lng served. The prime 
emphasis Mist be on the individual, 
not on the narrow^^orld of the occupa- 
tional society . C f^^Jture of career ^ 
education for excapt:^onal individuals 
will be greatly affected by the extent 
to which this concept is accepted and 
Implemented by professionals in the 
field of special education. 

Making Career Education a Cbmmunlty 
Effort I 

Career education Is a community effort, 
not simply an effort of the formal 
education system. The expertise re- 
quired for the effective delivery of 
career education is found, in part, in 
the bus iness/ labor A Indus t ry /government 
conimunlty, not in the education system 
alone. In addition, the c^ireer educa- 
tion concept asks those who study it 
to recognize that the education system 
is but one among several community 
elements that act as delivery agents 
for career education. Both the respon- 
sibility and the accountability for 
career education must extend beyond 
the formal education system to the 
broader community. 

In addition to the business/ 
1 ab o r / In d us t r y / gove r nmen t commun 1 1 y , 
the home/family structure must Join 
with the education system in a 
collaborative effort to deliver effec- 
tive career education. This means that 
specialists in the education of excep- 
tional individuals must be willing to 
endorse and to participate in career 
education as a collaborative comanunlty 
effort and to- share the authority, 
as well as the responsibility, for 
that effort. Career education cannot 
hope to succeed If It operates in an 
isolationist framework within the 
formal education system. The future 
of career education fbr Exceptional 
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IndlvldualH will be heavily dependent 
on the degree Lo which thla concept is 
accepted and Implemented. 

Each of these five elements has 
been we4J lltustrated in more than one 
of the programs include^ In thla con- 
ference. 1 emphasize-^ hem here not 
because they are new but simply 
because they represent^, the basic 
elegients that will determine the fu- 
ture of career education for excep- 
tional individuals. There is much to 
be done before they are either under- 
stood or accepted by many profession- 
als in special education. The 
challenges are clear. 

CAREER EDUCATION: A VEHICLE FOR USE 
BY SPECIAL EDUCATION 

It Is easy to see why career education 
advocates welcome the eridorsement and , 
participation of professionals in 
special education in the career educa- 
tion effort. The future of career 
education will depend heavily on the 
extent to which those In special educa- 
tion recognize and^ use career education 
as a vehicle for iiteeting their own pro- 
fessional responsibilities. I would 
like to outline three basic reasons why 
professionals in special education 
should seek to use career education as 
a vehicle for accomplishing their goals. 

First and most important, the 
career education delivery system is 
badly needed by exceptional individuals. 
T\\e human need to find personal meaning 
In and rewar^ds from work aa part of 
one's total lifestyle is certainly as 
basic to exceptional individuals as it 
Is to all others. This includes, but 
Is not limited to, the need to find 
meaning, success, and satisfaction In 
work performed in the world of paid 
employment. The adaptability skills of 
career education may be eVen more cru- 
cial to the career success of ma^ny 
exceptional Individuals than are the 
specific vocational skills they acquire 
in the formail education system. I can- 
not Imagine a truly meaningful individ- 
ualized education program (lEP) for 
exceptional Individuals that does not 
Include an emphasis ogi th^ ^feillsii^j. 
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career education seeks to impart. T 
can only hope that this will become a 
reality in the near future. 

Second, career education holds 
high potential for use in special 
education* 9 current efforts aimed to- 
ward mains t reaming exceptional indi- 
viduals Into regular classrooms. It 
is a clear way of r showing regular 
classroom teachers' needs shared in 
common with exceptional individuals and 
other individuals lit the classroom, 
htoreover, it holds high potential for 
use in helping regular cljpiasroom 
teachers to overcome biases and stereo- 
typing problems th^y may have with re- 
spect to exceptional Individuals. 
When the exceptional individual is 
allowed to experience success through 
a career education activity^ part bf 
that feeling of worth extends to the 
teacher as well as to the person In- 
volved. When regular classroom 
teachers study the careet implications 
of ^:helr subject matter for exceptional 
individuals, they are certain to learn 
things that will help them better un- 
derstand and appreciate the potential 
contributions such Individuals can 
make in the total society. The use 
of exceptional individuals as career 
role models may be as Important for 
the education of the teacher as- it is 
for the students. In all these ways^ 
career education holds high potential 
for. serving as a vehicle for over- 
coming bias and stereotyping in the 
regulai: classroom both on the part of 
regular teachers and on the part of 
other students. The potential of 
career education in this regard has, 
to date, been greatly underused. 

Third, career education holds 
equally high potential for serving 
as a vehicle for reducing bias and 
stereotyping of exceptional individ- 
uals on the part of both their parents 
and the buslness/labor/lndustry/ 
government community. If malnstream- 
Ing is followed, resource" persons from 
the business/labor/industry community 
will encounter exceptional individuals 
in almost every classroom. They will 
be forced to think of ways in which 
such persons could participate in the 
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part of the ot c^upatl onal society they 
represent. Regular teachers should 
take their students on ^fleld trlpti and 
encourage them to engage In "shadow" 
work or Internstilp experiences In the 
world of paid einployment . Provi^lonH 
will obviously have to be made for 
exception!]^ individuals as well as for 
all others. At the very least,' this 
will result In Increased awareness of, 
and attention to, architectural barrl- 
ern found In the occupational society. 
At best, It will serve as an effective 
vehicle for reducing bias and stereo- 
typing among employers as well as 
among regular classroom teachers. 

The whole to^r^ of bias and 
stereotyping is Inextricably tied to 
the career educat^^on concept. Tliose 
who use the career education effort as 
a vehicle for ^e^ercoming bias and 
stereotyping t^hould find It to be ef- 
fective. Because the concerns of 
career education apply equally as 
well to exceptional Individuals as 
they do to all others, it is a po~ 
tentially powerful velilcle. %1 would 
hope that It is so recognized by pro- 
fessionals in special education. 

OFFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION'S COMMITMENT 
TO EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUALS 

The first piece of career education 
legislation enacted by the Congress — 
Public Law 93-380, Section A06, Career 
Education — called for a special empha- 
sis on career education for persons 
with handicaps. The newest federal 
legislation for career education — 
Public Law 95-207, Career Education 
Incentive Act — carries that emphasis 
still further. There is no doubt 
that tl^e Congress has Intended from 
the* beginning that career education, 
efforts should include a conscious » 
emphasis on meeting the career educa- 
tion needs of exceptional individuals. 

Operating under P.L. 93-380 for 
the last 4 years, the Office of Career 
\ Education (OCE) has made a aonsclous 
effort to meet this Congressional 
mandate. Of 13 categories used for 
funding grant proposals, 2 have been 
specifically directed toward 
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exceptional Indl vldual s — one for 
persons with handi^ps and the 
other for gifted an* talented in- 
dividuals. Of th^ approximately $^40 
million available for use in the 
total career edycalion deiDonst ration 
effort, more than $3.5 million has 
been ivped in these two categories. 
This Includes a total of 38 grants 
and contracts, many of whose (>roject 
directors have been Included as pre- 
senters at this conference. The 
second largest contract ever Issued 
by OCE was in the a^a of bias ancj' 
stereotyping and is currently in 
operation. Staff members fr<!Wn OCE 
have participated in a wide variety 
of national and state conferences 
concerned witli career education for 
exceptional individuals . These ef 
forts have added to the $3.5^milllon 
figure tn^intioned earlier. 

The iiK)st significant action of 
the Office of Career Education, how- 
ever has been our effort to Infuse an 
cMophasis on providing effective career 
education for exceptional individuals 
within all grants funded by OCE, 
There is no current OCE project direc- 
tor who has not been in attendance at 

^ a special workshop aimed at the poten- 
tlal of career education to reduce 
bias and stereotyping. Each pf these 
project directors has been given a 
resource handbook (Newell, 1978) that 
specifically addresses methods and 
resources a^vailable for use in provid- 
ing effective career education for 
exceptional individuals. In short, 
we In the Office of ^Career Education 
have been engaged in a serious and, in 
my opinion, significant effort to 
xnainstream the topic of career educa- 
tion for exceptional individuals into 
every project we fund.^ This effoi;^;^^ 
coupled with the specific demonstra- 
tion efforts mentioned earlier, means 
thatf well over 10% of the total OCE 
effort has been, and continues to be, 

^evoted to providing career education 
for exceptional individuals. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that we think we have done enough • 
Our hope is that, in the future, we 
can find an increasing number of ways 
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in which o\ir efforts can be linked 
with those of persons whose primary 
concerns lie in serving the needs of 
exceptional Individuals. Our specific 
effortB in this area will be Increased 
If we have the fwds available for 
doing so. We hope to be able to de- 
vote far greater. effort to providing 
assistance tx> others who are also 
comnltted to this area, 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The need for career education for 
exceptional individuals Is undeniably 
real-r-and growing bigger. That" need 
will never be met through the efforts 
of the Office of. Career Education or 
by the small band of career education 
specialists that now exist in various 
parts of the nation. To even pretend 
to take this route would be antagonis- 
tic to the nature of the career edu- 
cation concept. That is, career edu- 
cation is an effort that seeks to be 
delivered through existing programs 
and personnel, not through creation 
of a new special "empire." The 
^future .of career education for ex- 
ceptional inciividuals is largely in 
the hands of professionals in the 
field of special education. In my 
opinion, that is the way it should be. 
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It was only a few years ago that people 
like myself and many others In the 
audience were considered objects of 
charity. In many ways we were lucky 
If we obtained the kinds of services 
we needed to become part of the main- 
stream. But as you all know, that Is 
fundamentally changed and we can talk 
now about basic human rights, and the 
right oi people with disabilities to 
l>e a part of this community and every 
other community In this country. That 
fundamental right Is a key to my future 
and to the futures of all people with 
disabilities. Without that right and 
the hard work of organizations like 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
and the Independent living movement 
we would not have such a bright 
future to look forward to. We must 
also recognize that even though we have 
won basic civil rights and new mandates 
for deinstitutionalization and main- 
streaming, we still have a long way 
to go. 

And Just as \te are gaining these 
rights, we are entering an era of 
limits — the era of Proposition 13, But 
with the movement of millions of young 
T)eople with disabilities into our 
schools and into our communities to 
take their, place with their peers, 
we can begin to see a positive future, 
one where each person has a right to 
develop his or her own potential, v/hat- 
ever that is. 

We know now that so many of the > 
old attitudes caused people to feel 
such hopelessness. I remember the 
attitudes that I faced at lA years of 
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age, when 1 went, in about A days, 
from an aspiring athlete to a helpless 
cripple. We know how devastating that 
can be for inc^lvlduals and for their 
parents who cannot know the future. 1 
look back to the time when my greatest 
fear was what ^^uld happen when my 
parents died. Their greatest fear was 
exac t ly t\ie same th irig. I remember 
the doctors telling my mother that I 
would be nothing more than a vegetable.' 

We knov that disability Is not 
the overriding factor, but Instead It 
Is a motivation. It is believing in 
yourself and having people around you 
believe in you, such as teachers who 
know that if they have the right kind 
of skills and knpwleiige and a basic 
belief In you, that nothing is going 
to stop you^ No barrier, whether it 
is a 3 foot ramp to get on to the 
podium, a communication barrier for a 
deaf person, reading for a blind 
person, or a barrier imposed by atti- 
tudes about people who are labeled 
retarded, can stop that motivation. 

We know noW that we concentrated 
too much in the past on segregation 
and on trying to fulfill one need, the 
physical need. We, in fact, lost peer 
support. We lost so many^ other factors 
in terms of socialization, which is a 
critical element in how well young 
people with disabilities are going to 
live in the future. As we think 
about career education*, we have to 
find innovative ways of bringing more 
people into contact with their peers. 

We need to find ways of assuring 
that teachers and professionals in 
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H|H*i*lal ^edurat Ion, vocational oducatlon, 
voiaUonal rehabilitation (people like 
all of U8 here today) conn? together as 
leaders and pave the way for tiie future. 
We iiniHt not discuuraped by thin lack . 
ol funding. Funding is a nmtter of pri- 
ori MeK and also a matter of power. , You 
niusl begin to think, about our poteptial 
constituency. Not only the parents of * 
35 to 50 million people with disabili- 
^ ties, but teachers and professionals 
In our field, have a profound impact on 
the future. This constituency can 
assure that every young person with a 
dlMabllit'y is able to ach.leve" liis or 
her own potential, 

WJien T go out and talk to leaders 
In business and industry, I do not talk 
about weakness and sickness. There are 
plenty of people in our society who are 
ready to portray the disabled as sick, 
weak, helpless, or unable. I talk 
about the strengths. Those of you who 
\ have watched a young disabled chLld in 
a family situation know, how that iJliOle 
family revolves around that child, and 
how a clilld tliat Is assertive can 
nunilpulate the family. That Is the 
power of disability. Such strengths! 
We need to capitalize on those 
strengths. We need to learn how to 
build on the strengths people have 
when they come to us. I have probably 
hired and trained 50 to 100 personal 
assistants in my 25 years of being a 
disabled person. I am a good personnel 
manager right now. I know how to re- 
cognize people that 1 might need an^ 
that might be good for me. We need to 
learn to build on these kinds of skills 
and to recognize tliem as real strengths. 

In terms of my own career develop- 
ment, one of the things that helped me 
the most was that I was not segregated. 
Our school system in Burlingame did not 
have separate schools. They had to 
figure out a way to get me frofti my 
bed as a literal shut-in to rebegin my 
education. I had to overcon^ the fear 
of going out and having people stare at 
me because I was different. Then, in 
my senior year of high school, I dis- 
covered It is not too bad to have 
people stare at you. You caA take It 
In a negative way, or a positWe Vay. 
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In a negative way, you can say a person 
Is weird or different; in a positive 
way, you can be a celebrity. You might 
as well make it a positive way or you 
will renuiin a shut-in. There w^re 
people around ine who encouraged me to 
begin to come out. Tliey cajoled me * in 
a way. From that time, then, I was 
beginning to recognize that 1 had some 
choices, and that to get anything, I 
had to learn how to take risks. 

Risk taking is something that too 
many young people with disabilities 
are sheltered from, for a variety of 
reasons. Young people with disabili- 
ties often do not learn how to take 
that next risk. I remember when I 
was at the University of California in 
Berkeley and 1 fell in love. It became 
incredibly inconvenient to have to 
take an attendant with me everywhere. 
1 had been told for years that I could 
not drive a power wheelchair, that I 
was too severely disabled. But I 
decided to take the risk because 1 had 
a lot at stake. I crashed in the 
beginning, but then I learned how, with 
some he^lp, to set up the system. Each 
of us takes risks every day. When we 
go out and step into our automobiles, 
we are taking the risk of being either 
dead or disabled. 

It is important that we prepare 
our society for the entry, of millions 
of young people with disabilities. 
With wtiat we are doing here, and the 
leadership we provide in our communi- 
ties, we are not only preparing the 
future for ourselves, but also for 
many others who will follow*. Each per- 
son not only has the right to fulfill 
his or her own potential, but also to 
'take risks, to be an integral part of 
school and community, and to choos6 
early what to do with life. With 
people around as role models, young 
people with disabilities begin to see 
things in different perspectives. 

We might start trying to encour- 
age people with disabilities to 
consider teaching as a vocation. It 
is important to encourage those who 
are Interested to think about working 
in the helping professions. Nothing 
helped me more than to work with other \ 
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peoplo with disabilities. 

I think the next years are 
going to be the 'most (^citing in iUq 
" history of this whole fi^ld. And the 
next two or three are going to be cru- 
cial in terms of assuring that our 
pol Itical leaders set^ a priority for 
thi>3 group. 

It is the schools that will become 
the primary resource for vocational 
rehabilitation prograiiis. It is through, 
\ all of you and through the school sys- 
tems that young people can be given 
the kind of experience that most of 
their peers have. Career developiiKMit 
and work experience are critical and 
imlst go along with academic training. 
Young people witli disabilities must 
have a chance to experience varying 
kinds of professions, as do otlier 
people in our society. 

One area we have b^irely begun 
to tap is the use of funds from the 
Comprehensive Kmployment and Training 
Act (CKTA) . Our schools can really 
use CETA ntoney In a way that would be 
extremely helpful and productive in 
getting work experience for young 
people with disabilities. 

I personally am working very hard 
to see that all the varying systems 
that come in contact with young people 
with disabilities work closely together. 
Not only* are we going to have to run a 
tight and lean shlp> but as a group 
and a^ iJ^kders In our communities we 
are going to have to demonstrate the 
• effectiveness of' our approaches. 1 
think we have conie very far with the 
systems we have built, but It/ Is poss- 
ible to build on them further. 

My dream is a continuum of servi- 
ces. Some people call it integrated 
services, but there are other names for 
it. This can happen if we work toge- 
ther and support each other. 

All too often I have heard groups 
such as teacher's groups expressing 
real fears — and no answers. No one 
is saying, "Hey, here is a way. Here 
is a way' to get some money. Here are 
some new techniques to try," I would 
hope that with the leadership of this 
organization and of vocational rehabil- 
itation that we will be able to turn 
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some tji ings arounc! . 

As you may know, we just passed 
what T consider a revolutionary 
amendment t^o the Reliabilltatltm Act of 
1973. 'lliis legislation, . Public Law 
9S-602, c*5^nrains a Hiew program for 
comprehensive services, which -is really 
'another name for Independent living." 
I am personally very coiiinitted to tlie 
wliole area of lielping create environ- 
ments where young people with disabili- 
ties will not have to experience 
"jieavy" feelings about themselves, 
feelings of inadequacy, of being left 
out. It is through a system tliat deals 
with the whole person, family, and 
community that we will see a change in 
the "Image of weakness." 

We have moved a long way in the 
last 20 to 30 years. We recognize 
that people liave limits, but that we 
cannot define those limits per person. 
If there is any tiling I learned about 
in my own life, it was this whole issue 
c^f limits. So many times I was told 
that I could not do this or that. I 
was even rejected by the very depart- 
ment I now direct. I was told that I 
was too disabled to work. It Is an 
i rony . 

But we do not need to look back. 
We need to look ahead together* I 
would hope that in tlie next few years we 
can once again show that through 
, organizations like CEC there is nothing 
we cannot do. 

We believe that there are thou- 
sands of disabilities that we could 
prevent. Together we continually need 
to emphasize prevention. Wlien dis- 
ability does occur, we can minimize 
the effects of the disability and 
maximize the person * s ability . We 
can help shape and let them shape 
their own lives, and we must do it as 
a team. 

There is little doubt in my mind 
tliat this next generation of young 
people is going to fulfill our prophe- 
cy. If we believe in ea^ one of 
these young people and in ourselves, 
the future is going to work for us. 
We will get the results that we need. 
Teachers will get the kind of training 
that they need. There will be aides 
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In schools so that young people who 
need special attention can get,,lt. 

. That Is my vision » and I hope It la ' 
your vision. Together we can make It 

- possible. 



PART II 
Programing and Instruction 
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DELIVERING CAREER EDUCATION 
CONTENT IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS 

Gary M. Clark 



Since the 1930' s there has been a group 
in the field of art that has followed 
the notion that form follows function. 
This means that if one wants to fashion 
a cup, a vase, or a pot, one must know 
who will be using the object and for 
what purpose. Since the field of 
education is probably more related to 
art than science, this notion has some 
relevance as the current problems and 
issues of educating children and youth 
are considered. It is particularly 
appropriate in special education today 
as the pressures of meeting mandates 
and avoiding litigation are dominating 
professional educators* efforts to 
function. Under such pressures, the 
tendency iv% to I0S9 sight of "function" 
and reach for any *'form" available. 

In the context of delivering 
career education content to all handi- 
capped students (klnde/garten through 
12th grade) function relates to purpose, 
direction, and content of career educa- 
tion. Form relates to approach and 
environment or administrative arrange- 
ment . 

FUNCTIONAL MODEL 

If the concept form follows function has 
relevance in the context of this problem, 
professionals must start nith a planned, 
deliberate decision on what constitutes 
the appropriate f unctio n in career 
education for the handicapped. Cur- 
rently, there are at least two models 
that can serve as a function model 
(Brolin & Kokaska, 1979; Clark, 1979). 



The models are similar and highly 
compatible. Both make an obvious 
case for an expanded view of career 
education beyond the typical focus on 
occupational awareness, exploration, 
and preparation — the conventional 
view. 

THE CI ARK MODEL 

The Clark (1979) model is presented 
in Figure 1. The focus on the function 
of career education is clearly based 
on the *four content area components 
designed for kindergarten through 
12th grade. 

Part of the consideration, and 
ultimately the acceptance, of a 
functional model depends upon what 
basic assumptions are made to 
support the model. The assumptions 
that are made in support of the Clark 
model are based on those presented in 
Clark (1979) and Include the following: 

1. Career education is for all persons 
— young and old, gifted and retar- 
ded, mildly and severely handi- 
capped, males and females, the poor 
and affluent, and all races and 
ethnic groups. 

2. One's career is a developmental 
process and is subject to planning, 
programing, and change . 

3. The nature of our society demands 
that' career education consider a 
variety of work values rather than 
a single work ethic. 

4. Career education is concerned with 
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FrCURF 1. A School-Bafled Career Education Model for the Handicapped 
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protort Ing C2\c\\ dovi' lopiiiy* persoiiV** 
freedom to make choices ai^d doci- 
si on s wh lie, Ji t t h0 same t 1 nu? , 
assisting him or lier to know what 
the alternatives are. 

5. Significant deprivation In any 
aspect of human growth can affect 
career development, 

6. There are many historical and current 
limitations imposed by society uy)on » 
the life career developnM?nt of tlie 
hand Icapped . 

7. Any person diooslng to participate 
as a producer or consumer In today's 
complex and rapidly changing world 
must posseys adaptability skills. 

8. Career education for physically and/ 
or inentally handicapped Individuals 
differs significantly enougli from 
tliat for the nonhandlcapped thai 
some special attention should bo 
given to programing. 

9. Just as there if5 a need for differ- 
ential programing at times between 
the handicapped and the nonhandl- 
capped^ there is also a need for 
some differential prggrdmlng among 
the various disability groups within 
the handfoapped popiriation. 

10. Career education programing for the 
handicapped should be Initiated as 
early as kindergarten. 

11. A democratic philosophy of education 
and a realistic philosophy of normal- 
ization do not dictate that '^^Tl ( 
children have the san>e curriculum. 

Clven this model and set of assump- 
tions, the function of career education 
for iH^e handicapped can be synthesized 
through the following list of teacher 
tasks that reflect purpose> direction, 
and content. 

1. Integrate, to the fullest extent 
possible, the assumptions of career 
education for the handicapped into 
instructional activities. 

2. Help pupils develop, clarify, and 
assimilate personally meaningful 
attitudes, habits, and values. 

3. Help pupils develop and denK)nstrate 
behaviors reflecting positive human 

" relationships, 

4. Help pupils acquire information in 



ocoui>at tonal a*ltc*rnat Ives. 

5. Help pupils acquire cognitive and 
psychomot or skills needed for or 
W^lated to actual Job'aad/or daily 
living performance. 
. \]r>o or d ov 1 s e me t h o d s and ina t e r 1 a 1 s 
designed to help pupils understand 
and appreciatq. the career develop- 
ment Implications of whatever 
subject matter is being taught. 

7 . Use career oriented methods and 

materials in the Instructional pro-* 
gram, where appropriate, as one 
means of motivation for learning. 

FORM 

At this poiut, form or delivery should 
be considered. Again, it is highly 
Inappropriate to make any dec is ions 
regarding form or delivery approach 
until the decision and agreement on 
function (purpose/ content) has been 
peached. After an agreement on func-- 
tion, delivery of content can be 
selected from among three major 
curricular approaches ( infusion, sep- 
arate programming, or a combination of 
Infusion and separate programing) and 
three basic educational envlr)«MnAits - 
(regular class , resource room, and j 
self contained special class) . • 

Most professionals in special 
education are in fairly strong agree- 
ment regarding the nature of the major 

* 

environmental or administ rat ive 
arrangement options, i.e., regular ^ 
class, resource o^nfer, and special 
class. While there are strong advocates 
for one particular alternatrive, there 
Is increasing recognition of a need 
to have al'l three options available 
for a continuum of services. On the 
other hand, there Is a Xack of under- 
standing of the nature of curriculum 
approacl^es in' career education l)ro- 
graming and the division lines are 
drawn sharply between advocates of 
infusion versus advjocates of separate 
programing. For this reason this paper 
will focus on this area of career edu- 
cation delivery. ^ . 

Infusion vs. Separate Programing 

The infusion approach .Incorporates or 
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Integrates career education concepts 
and skills into other subject matter 
content^ to make that content more 
motivating^ relevant, clear, or con- 
crete. The primary learning objectives 
are, and remain, focused on the subject 
matter content. For example, when an 
Instructional objective In a science 
class focuses on the concept of toxi- 
city^ Instructional activities might 
Include learning about poisons found 
In the home. This presents a science 
concept In the context of a dally 
living skill. 

The separate programing- approach 
separates career education concepts 
and skills from other subject matter 
to the, extent that the career education 
concepts and skills are, and remain, 
the primary objectives for learning. 
Wlillia. basic skill subjects or other 
subject matter content may be used as 
activities or means to reach the 
career education concept or skill ob- 
jectives, tjiey remain secondary to the 
primary ob^^ctlves directed toward 
student attainment of career education 
concepts and skills. There are three 
basic types of separate programing: 

1- Total curriculum : .Special career 
educat;lon curriculum with total 
focbs oq career education concepts 
and skills. ^* 

2. Separate courses : Year long course, 
e.g,*, "Career Development"; semester 
long coui^ses, e.g., "Personal 
Developraqnt"; mlnlcourse, e.g., 

a six or nine week pourse on a 
specific cluster of skills, e-g., 
"Basic Child Care" or "Handling Your 
Money. " .^ 

3. Unit .teaching ; Fi,vp to ten^ units per 
year Of' ^Hstru'ctlon on career educa- 
tion concept (s) or sklll(s), e.g., 

/ "Community* Helpers," "Manners," 
"Who Am 1?" or "Job Interviews." 

Selecting^ ah Approach 

The selection of one curriculum 
approach toilmpleraent In a school pro-, 
gram should, be made with an 'understand- 
ing of some^of the distinct advantages 
and disadvantages of Its use. The 

V. 
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following paragraphs provide some of 
these advantages and disadvantages to 
aid In determining which approach 
should be used. 

Infusion . Some of the possible 
advantages of Infusing career education 
content Into d traditional academic 
curriculum are that infusion: 

1. Makes abstract academic content more 
concrete, relevant, and consequently, 
easier to learn. 

2. Increases the posslbllty for 
student exposure to a wide range of 
career education concepts and 
skills, within the context of what 
schools are presently best prepared 
to do. 

3. Assures that if infusion is operative 
in the entire educational program^ 
the content of the curricula in 
regular classes will be more 
appropriate for many handicapped 
children. 

Some of the possible disadvantages , 
of the infusion approach in delivering 
a comprehensive model of career edu- 
cation for the handicapped are that 
infusion: 

1. Tends to take an "activities" 
approach, which means that career*' 
education activities are used to 
enhance the learning of concepts 
and skills of basic subject matter. 
The concepts and skills inherent in 
the activities related to career 
education are left to incidental 
learning. 

2. Does not lend itself to evaluation 
of achievement of the types or 
levels of learning one would desire 
for career education concepts or 
S^cills, because the evaluation focuses 
on the subject matter concepts arid 
skills* 

3. Does not encourage, or in many cases 
permit, repetition of career devel- 
opment concepts and skills that 

are needed by many handicapped 
children for overlearning. 

4. As it is typicalJLy used, is not 
systematic enough to ensure that the 
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scope and sequence df the desired 
concepts and skills are covered. 
5. Depends upon the willingness and 
ability of teachers to Incorporate 
the coiicepts and skills of n com- 
prehenaNJ^e uiodel into each of tjie 
basic academic skill areas. In 
essence, It is a voluntary coiiunlt- 
inent unless the school district or 
building principal requires It, 
monitors it, and provides support 
in doing it through inservlce train- 
ing, materials, and resources. 

Separate Prog ^^^^fng. There are some 
distinct possible advantages for sepa- 
rate programing of a comprehensive 
career education model for the handi- 
capped. Among these are some cited 
by Gibson (1972). Separate programing: 

1. Assures that concentrated attention 
vwill be given at some time during 

the^year to the goals and obiectlves 
for career^ education for a given 
level. 

2. Communicates to pupils the Importance 
of career development. 

3. Makes more of an impact and leads to 
more effective and efficient learn- 
ing by being the focus of learning. 

A. Offers an opportunity to tie together 
the various career development con- . 
cepts and ^ills that pupils may have 
been exposed to over a per^lod of 
time at home, in schoo^l, or the 
community. 

5. Serves as a motivating tecJinique for 
upcomTng basic subject matter content 
apd experiehces. 

6. Increases the undertaking df special 
activities and the extensive use of 
community resources. 

As persuasive as these advantages 
for separate programing might be, there 
are some significant disadvantages* 
Separate programing: 

1. Adds to an already crowded, highly 
•competitive curricular marketplace. 

2. As a separate course leads to 
specialization req^uiring that it be . 
taught by someone with training in 
the area. Subject matter programing 



eventually leads to certification 
regulations , 

3. As a curriculum or subject' matter 
course, is difficult to implement 
without a well developed, systematic, 
sequential curriculum guide or 
published curriculum series. Neither 
of these exist currently. 

A. Requires some standardized achieve- 
ment assessment instruments to 
assess the functioning level of 
students and provide data for 
effectiveness and instruction* 
These do not presently exist. 

"y. Tends toward artificiality; that is, 
there are certain content areas 
relating to actual job or daily 
living skills that logically belong 
in basic subject matter instruction* 
Certain aspects of consumer educa- 
tion, for example, should be 
taught in math and social studies; 
certain aspects of human sexuality 
and body care should be taught in 
science or health; and, obviously, 
such critical job and dally living 
skills as reading, writing, spell^ 
ing, and arithmetic should be taught 
separately at the elementary level. 

6. Could become a type of tokenism 
that is Intended to satisfy the 
advocates of career education, but 
effectively keep the academic areas 
"p^ii^e," by avoiding infusion. 

The Combined Approach 

One does not have to choose either 
infusion or separate programing. Both 
can be used in a combined approach. 
Specif itally, the combination of infu- 
sion ^nd separate programing is an 
approach that purposefully uses both 
in?fuslon and separate courses and/ 
or unit teaching. This requires a 
high degree of planning, coordination, 
, and cooperation to work effectively. 
Otherwise, there is likely to be 
redundancy or gaps in the scope and 
sequence planned. An example of this 
approach at the elementary level would 
be the use of infusion of career educa- 
tion content into reading, arithmetic, 
language arts, social studies, and 
science instruction through carefully 
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selected career education activities' 
and nmte rials to romp lenient the objec- 
tives set for these subjects. In 
addition, there would be planned a 
systenmtid presentation of units of 
instruction (K-6) to focus on speci- 
fic- concepts and skills In career 
development. This might involve 8 
to 10 units per year for each grade 
level . 

An example of the combination 
approach at the secondary level would 
be the planned, systematic use of 
Infusion in all subject matter areas 
(academic, physical education, fine 
and applied arts, and vocational- 
technical) through specified types of 
career education activities and/or 
materials appropriate for the course 
objectives. , Tills effort could he com- 
bined with planned unit teaching in 
each of these areas and well planned 
courses focusing on iiiajor career 
develtjpniont needs for the changing 
adoJ(i<scent from Junior high school 
t!irough high school or even postsecond- 
ary school programs. Some advantages 
of a combinational approach are that it: 

1. Permits a balance between teaching 
critical academic skills (with 
career education content incor- 
porated for application) and 
critical career education concepts 
and skills (with basic skUlls incor- 
porated as problem solving tools or 
aids to make certain job or daily 
living demands go easier) . 

2. Provides a compromise in the issues 
of adding to an overcrowded curric- 
ulum and poses less of a threat to 
subject niatter specialists. 

3. Permits the teacher to be involved 
in the total education process by 
retaining responsibility fbr cover-- 
ing all critical areas, but without 
having to take on certain instruc- 
tional goals personally. 

4. Provides a unique opportunity to tie 
together more effectively the con- 
cepts and skills learned in both 
academic and career education in-- 
struction. 

5. Provides the handicapped pupil in 
the regular classroom the critical 



elements necessary for it to be a 
responsive environment, not a re- 
strictive environment • 

Although there are some potential 
disadvantages to a combination 
approach, the major disadvantage is 
that there is no way to control the 
Infusion aspect of it. A school dis- 
trict or building principal can 
prescribe certain teaching units or 
courses to be taught separately and 
these can be monitored rather effec- 
tively. Infusion can be urged or 
encouraged, but there is no really 
effective way of determining whether 
it has been done appropriately or at 
all. 

The strength of the arguments In 
favor of a combination of the infusion 
and separate programing approaches 
appears clear. If all handicapped 
students were alike in terms of degree 
of functioning level, the selection 
<)f the combined approach would be 
obvious. However, the severity of 
handicap is as an important considera- 
tion in curriculvmi approaches as it 
is in considering administrative 
arrangement options for providing the 
least restrictive environment. In 
addition, there may be some desirable 
differentiations in types of delivery 
based on grade level. Figures 2 and 
3 reflect how these variables relate 
to one another to yield possible 
different curriculum approaches* 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Delivering career education content 
in instructional programs for handi- 
capped students is difficult. Uncer- 
tainty regarding purpose and content; 
complexities of approaches, environ- 
ments, and administrative arrange- 
ments; and variability in severity 
of handicaps make the task for educa- 
tors even more difficult. Knowing 
some alternatives and awareness of 
what the problems are should be the 
starting point. That is a concern for 
function . Once the function of carreer 
education for the handicapped is esta- 
blished, then some alternative forms 
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FICURK !>• Recommended Appro^ichoH to Delivery 
of Career Education Instruction Based on Grade Level, 
Dt^gree of Handicap, and Instructional Setting at the Elementary Level 
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FIGURI^ 3. Recoimnended Approaches to Delivery 
of Career Education Instruct Ipn Based on Grade Level, 
Degree of Handicap, and Instructional Setting at the Secondary Level 
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CAREER EXPLORATION FOR GIFTED 
AND TALENTED STUDENTS: AN 
INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 



Niincy Tla Brown 
Carolynn A. Crusey 



What Is meant by gifted and talented? 
Who kre the gifted and talented chil- 
dren? How can they be Identified? 
What can be done to develop creative 
potential? Should special programs 
for the gifted/talented exist? 

These are questions which educa- 
tors Involved In gifted and talented 
education have pursued for many years. 
In a report to Congress (Mar land, 
1972)^ the Commissioner of Education 
stated that the gifted child Is quite 
possibly^ the most neglected of all 
students with special educational 
needs. Yet this child may also hold 
the greatest potential for contrlbu-- 
tion to society. The same report 
goes on to state that 

Evidence from school systems 
in which the gifted can work 
with specialists of similar 
Interests and explore occu- 
pations strongly indicates 
that career education Is of 
great value in allowing 
students to assess career ^ 
Options and In motivating 
them to go to college • The 
gifted face career problems 
because of multiple options 
available to them and 
choice among pbssibilities 
is difficult for many... 
Proper career education 
could be of particular sig- 
nificance for those with 
highly specialized talents, 
(p- 27) 
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/Tlie problem Is evident; many educa- 
tors and school districts are seeking 
/ solutions . ^ 

BACKGROUND 

We too are seeking solutions in 
Jefferson County, Colorado. School 
centered gifted/ talented programs have 
existed in pilot elementary and 
secondary schools for several years. 
These programs focus on the develop- 
ment of creative, academic, leader- 
ship, and artistic potential, in 
-identified students. Career educa- 
tion programs (both in school and 
community based) have also been 
developed and implemented in many of 
our Schools. The programs seek to 
equip students with information, pro- 
cesses, and insights needed for life 
beyond the classroom and to bring 
occupational relevance to the educa- 
tional experiences of students. ^ 

In August, 1977, the Career Edu- 
cation and' the Gifted/Talented Educa- 
tion Departments in Jefferson County 
received funding to develop exemplary 
career exploration programs for gifted 
and talented secondary students. A 
Title IV-C state grant was awarded for 
a model at the Junior high level, 
and funding from the US Office of 
Education was received for a senior 
high model. This funding allowed 
Jefferson County the opportunity to 
develop programs at both grade levels 
with a high degree of articulation and 
coordination between the two. 
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The basic vehicle for Implementa- 
tion of these programs was Jefferaon 
County's existing Exploring Careers In 
the Conmunity (ECC) Program. ECC is a 
community based career edvication program 
adapted from a model developed by North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) In Portland, Oregon. 

NWREL provided technical assistance 
in the adaptation of this model for the 
gifted and thlented, which includes 
student Ident If lc^|tlon and s^ectlon 
procedures, an 18 weelc curriculum spe- 
cific to the needs of gifted/talented, 
student and teacher materials, and an 
evaluation design. The pilot for the 
career exploration programs for the 
gifted and talented was conducted dur-^ 
Ing tlie Hprlng of 1978 at three lunior 
and tliree senior high schools In the 
county. The programs are currently In 
the second year of operation. 

In future years, the program is 
intended to provide a gifted/talented 
element for existing career exploration 
programs And a career exploration com- 
ponent for existing gifted/talented pro- 
grams. The materials and processes 
Incorporate essential elements of both 
dimensions Into a program that can be 
used by many schools and benefit 
students beyond the funded years. 

The following discussion contains 
highlights df project components, and is 
Intended to provide an overview of the 
Career Exploration Program for Gifted/ 
Talented Students In Jefferson County. 

IDENTIFICATION 

It is the rt? commendation of both the 
Career Education and the Gifted and 
Talented Departments that the following 
definition of giftedness be used as a 
basis for the Jefferson County Student 
Identification and Selection Model: 

Giftedness consists of an inter- 
action ambng three basic clus- 
ters of human traits — these 
clusters being above average 
general Abilities ^ high levels 
of task commitment, and high 
levels of creativity. 
Gifted arid talented children 



are those possessing or capable 
of developing thla composite 
set of traits and applying them 
to any potentially valuable area 
of human performance. Children 
who manifest or are capable of 
developing an Interaction among 
the three clusters require a 
wide variety of educational 
opportunities and services that 
are not ordinarily provided 
through regular Instructional 
programs. (Renzulll, 1978, p. 261) 

In addition to the three clusters 
described, it Is recomniended that a 
fourth category entitled, "Nonlntellec- 
tlve Traits," be added to this construct 
In such a way as to include the three 
clusters described and highlight the 
fourth, equally Important, dimension 
to be measured during the selection 
process. This dimension has been 
added in order to Include those per- 
sonal and social attributes seen as 
necessary for exceptional achievement 
in the world beyond the classroom. 

It is Intended that this identi- 
fication model yield a population of 
gifted students from which future 
leaders and producers In careers will 
emerge. It is not expected that 
every student selected will be con- 
sidered gifted as an adult, but under 
the Jefferson County definition the 
chances of excluding students with 
potential will be minimized. 

Figure 1 illustrates this model 
and highlights the manner In which the^ 
original attributes (developed and 
used during the 1977-78 school year) 
were Incorporated for use during the 
1978-79 school year. The result Is a 
model for use in Jefferson County 
that uses Renzulll's three ring con- 
ception of giftedness^ adds the dimen- 
sion of nonintellectlve traits, and 
recognizes ,the 1977-78 criteria in a 
more manageable manner^ 

Definitions of the four components 
will be determined by the instruments 
chosen to measure potential in each. 
While the majority of measurementSs are 
now standard for all Jefferson CoUnty 
gifted programs, the use ot specific 
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FIGURE 1. ECC/CT Attributes and the 
Adapted Ren/.ulli Identification Model 




Renzulll/Hartman rating scales (with 
adaptations) al(5 In Identifying 
students with specific aptitudes most 
appropriate for specific programs. 

Measurement 

Through measurements the four areas of 
above average ability, creativity, 
task commitment, and nonintellective 
traits will be equally assessed. In 
keeping with the research done by 
Renzulli, students selected for the 
program will be those who possess 
qualities that reveal an interaction 
of the components. A screening com- 
mittee comprised of staff, adminis- 
trators, and community instructors 
is involved in the administering of 
screening instruments and selection 
of students who will receive maximum 
benefit from the program. 

Figure 2 illustrates how the 
Instruments are combined to measure 
gifted attributes included in the 
program's guiding definition of 
giftedness. 



THE PROGRAM 

The ECC/GT program model is based on 
the NWREL Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) model, modified for 
use in Jefferson County as ECC and 
then further adapted to meet the needs 
of gifted/ talented students. 

The ECC/GT program uses the 
community as a major resource and 
stresses individualized , Independent 
learning with the guidance of school 
staff and community persons. At the 
junior high level, students are 
encouraged but not required to work in 
small groups. At the senior high 
level, students generally work 
independently. Incorporated into the 
program is an emphasis on the devel- 
opment of higher level thinking 
skills and creative production. Se- 
lected students ara enrolled in the 
program for 18 weeks for half day 
blocks of time. They spend part of 
their time in the learning center/ 
classroom and part in the community. 
As a result of their ECC/GT experience, 
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FIGURE 2. Measurement for Gifted Attributes: 
1978-1979 IdentUic^tlon Hodel 
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Students are awarded elective career 
education credit and academic credit 
In selected content areas as well. 
^ This Is done through a negotiation 
process with students , learning 
managers (ECC/GT teachera) ahd/or 
subject area teachers. This nego- 
tiation results In the development 
of individualized projects to meet 
content area objectives and requite- 
ments through the use of ECC/GT 
learning strategies. 

Figure 3 Is a visual represen- 
tation of the program components 
and learning cycle. 

Learning Strategies 

Learning Strategies (How?) refer to the 
activities ECC/GT students use as a 
basis for le^irnlng. The following Is 
a synopsis of the seven learning strat- 
egies of ECC/GT program: 

1. Guidance. This Involves both group 
and individual guidance focusing on 
group building skills, acceptance 
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of "gifted and taXentedness/* 
decision making t values clarifica- 
tion , and career awareness. 
Employer Seminars . Community 
persons are Invited Into the 
classroom to discuss career re- 
lated Issues with students in 
a seminar format. 
3. Exploration . Students are placed 
In the community for 3 to 5 day 
experiences in a career field. 
Students do career research prior 
to on slt;e visits; observe, inter- 
view and experience hands on 
activities while on site; and 
complete a career analysis 
following the site visitation. 
This is primarily a small group 
endeavor at the Junior high, and 
an individual one at the senior 
high level. 

Journals . This strategy serves to 
provide an uninhibited coununlca- 
tlon tool between student and 
teacher. It is a written log of 
feelings, experiences, and thoughts 
of the students which is shared 
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FIGURE '3. IXX/GT Learning Path 
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with 'Bnd responded to by the 
teacher. 

3. Competencies , These are program 
survival skills that every student 
must master. Competencies include 
use of public transportation. 
Interviewing skills, telephone 
skills, and use of audiovisual 
equipment. Competency in each 
area is certified by a community 
person ot school staff, 

6. Internship . This strategy Is the 
highlight of the program. Students 
spend 3 to 5 weeks working with a 
community Instructor (mentor). 
Students may work Individually or 
In small groups and are expected to 
use creative problem solving pro- 
cesses to produce a creative, 
career related product as a result 
of the experience. An exploration 
at a site is a prerequisite to an 
internship. 

^- Ft^o ject . These are individualized 
plans for learning and are prepared 
for individuals or small groups of 
gtudentsl They outline the activ- 
ities necessary for earning course 
credit and completing the intern- 
ship. Students, teachers, and 
community instructors are Involved 
In the development and evaluation 
of these learning plans, activities, 
and products. 

The ECC/GT program is process as 
well as content oriented. The develop- 
ment and application of higher level 
thinking skills and creative/divergent 
problem solving skills are emphasized. 
These processes are practiced and 
applied through all of the learning 
strategies.^ The development of in- 
dependence, responsibility , and time 
management Is fostered throughout the 
program. 

a' 

Learning Outcomes 

The "Why?" $tatements are the expected 
learning outcomes that result from 
participation in the ECC/GT program. 
Teachers, administrators, and con-- 
cejrned community people assisted In de- 
signing the ECC/GT program. There are 
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three main components in the 
curriculum. They are basic skills, 
life skills, and career development. 
Following are the goals for learning 
in all three areas: 

Basic Skills . Basic skills are skills 
used to perform tasks, solve problems, 
and learn new ideas. These skills 
will be applied in practical and real 
situations, as well as in school. 
The following are the basic skills 
goals for students in the ECC/GT 
program: 

1. Course Skills and Knowledge. 
Through analysis of course ob- 
jectives and cooperative planning 
with the learning manager, st un- 
dents will negotiate projects 
and other activities to Justify 
subject area credit (s) other 
than ECC to be received through 
the ECC/GT program. 

2. Communication Skills. Students 
will be able to coumunicate 
effectively in oral, written, 
and Interpersonal forms. Stu- 
dents will also exhibit knowledge 
of various organizational communi- 
cation structures and networks. 

3. Study Skills. Students will im^ 
prove study skills for use within 
and outside the school setting. 

A. Thinking Skills. Students will 
distinguish the types of thinking 
skills that are appropriate in a 
given situation and apply them. 
Emphasis will be on the higher 
level thinking skills (analysis, 
synthesis, evaluation) . 

5. Divergent Production. Students 
will identify^ investigate, and 
provide solutions to career re- 
lated problems using community 
instructors as resources. 
Through the application of the 
decision making process, students 
will (a) generate several creative, 
alternative solutions; (b) select 
one alternative solution and 
follow through with a product 
which is ordinal to the student 
and acceptable to the career field; 
.and (c) evaluate the chosen solution 
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and results of product regarding 
its ef f ect I vent^ss in Holvipg tho 
career related problem. 

Life Skills . Life skills are really 
processes, not products. They apply 
to every aspect of life. They are 
skills people need to bring together 
and enrich their roles as citizens, 
family members, and workers. They 
help one find meaning in and enjoy 
satisfaction from the role of growing, 
changing individuals and as contrib- 
uting members of society. The life 
skills goals are: 

1- Personal Values. Students will 
demonstrate an awareness of their 
personal values (i.e., personal 
strengths, weaknesses, goals, 
likes, dislikes) and the impllca- 
tions of those values on career 
planning and opportunities. 

2. Decision Making. Students will 
exhibit a knowledge of personal 
decision making techniques and 
processes . 

3. Adaptability. Students will ex- 
hibit an Increased capacity to 
adapt to new situations. 

A. Development of Independence. Stu- 
dents will demonstrate an Increase 
in independence (initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, time management) 
and In assuming responsibility for 
carrying out and evaluating 
learning. 

Career Development . As with life 
skills, career development skills are 
processes, not products. ECC/GT does 
not provide jobs but gives students a 
better understanding of how to learn 
about careers, how to find and keep 
jobs, how to classify and relate occu- 
pations, and what to expect in and 
from the world of work. Students learn 
how to personally relate to careers, ob- 
tain lifelong, reusable skills by de- 
veloping a foundation for seeking 
Initial jobs and for making subsequent 
careet changes. Following are the 
student learning goals for the career 
development component of the program: 
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1. Identifying Career Interests and 
Aptitudes. Students will Identify 
personal Interests and aptitudes. 

2. Career Knowledge. Students will 
Increase their knowledge of occu- 
pational opportunitie6|. 

3. Career Planning. Students will 
increase their knowledge of re- 
quirements for entering and pro- 
gressing through a career field. 
Students will apply their knowl- 
edge of personal interests/apti- 
tudes, decision making processes, 
occupational expectations (life 
style, etc.) and set career re- 
lated goals and plans based upon 
this Information. 

PLANNING 

P 1 ann ing , organ 1 2a t ion , and managemen t 
are crucial in order to maximize the 
benefits of the ECC/GT program for 
students and to best use learning 
manager and community instructor 
time and effort. Major considerations 
for program planning in the ECC/GT 
project include : 

• St udent recruitment and selection . 
This occurs far enough ahead of 
program implementation to allow 
time for scheduling arrangements 
and proper notification of parents 
and students . 

• Staf f selection and training . 
Staff are selected based upon 
background and experience in 
Career Education and Gifted 
Education, management ability, 
interpersonal skills, interest, 
and willingness to support the 
ECC/GT effort. It is recommended 
that ECC/GT staff be certified 
teachers in the subject areas be- 
ing offered for academic credit 
through the program. / Staff train- 
ing revolves arourtd concepts and 
issues in Career Education and 
Gifted Education. In Jefferson 
County a five day staff training 
module has been developed around 
the ECC/GT model and is supplemented 



by training workshops In gifted 
education in the areas of identifi- 
cation and selection, psychological 
and counseling needs^ and curricu- 
lum design. 

Administrative details . While each 
building administrator deals with 
these Issues based on individual 
needs and' #bnstraints, the general 
guidelines are as follows: 

Scheduling , Students are block 
scheduled into this program for 
approximately one half day. 
Transportatio n. Students use 
public transportation or school 
buses from Jefferson County. In 
some cases, parent volunteers help 
as well, 

QtfedJJL. Students are awarded 1 to 
2 subject area credits in addition 
to elective career education 
credit. The subjects are usually 
language arts and others at school 
discretion. 

Insurance. County Insurance pro- 
cedures apply. 

Physical facility. Classrooms and 
equipment are provided by each 
school. 

General program plannin g. General 
curriculum guidelines, necessary 
student and teacher materials, pro- 
gram requirements, timelines, and 
behavior expectations have been de- 
signed. Many activities and pro- 
cedures cpntinue to evolve as 
students actually participate in 
the program. A learning manager *s 
guide, student handbook, and 
student materials for the program 
now exist, in Jefferson County. 

Use of community resources . in a 
program such as ECC/GT which relies 
heavily oh the community as a 
learning resource for students, the 
organization of these resources is 
vital. The major considerations 
for the use of community resources 
include l) site recruitment, 2) 
site maintenance, 3) community 
instructot orientation/training. 



and continued conmunlcatlon with 
community instructors and sites. 
In Jefferson County initial site 
recruitment has been the function 
of an administrative staff person - 
the Community Resource Specialist. 
This was done to build a site 
"bank". At this point, however, 
the responsibility for site re- 
cruitment and maintenance has 
been shifted primarily to individ- 
ual schools* Each school has an 
assigned number of sites which the 
staff is responsible for main- 
taining. Each school also has 
continued the recruitment effort 
with sites to work primarily with 
that school. 

A conmunity instructor orienta- 
tion training plan is currently 
under development. Several tactics 
are being used: formalized ses- 
sions. Informal telephoning, 
written memorandums, etc. A 
followup questionnaire is sent to 
all community instructors for 
evaluation purposes. Communica- 
tion with community instructors 
is ongoing through written forms, 
telephoning, and personal ap- 
pointments to develop and 
evaluate internship projects with 
students . 

CONCLUSION . 

This is the essence of the Career 
Explmratlon for Gifted/Talented 
secQfldary students program in Jeffer- 
son County, Coloracjo. The staff, 
administration, community persons, 
parents, and students comnitted to 
this program believe in the potential 
of the glf teti/talented child and the 
value of career education. It is a 
continuing program, constantly seeking 
to revise and improve--lt is an 
Investment In the future. 
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CA^ER EDUCATION FOR SEVERELY 
PHYSICALLY DISABLED STUDENTS: 
THE KEY TO THE FUTURE 



James S. Cohen 



Before outlining the major foci of the 
career education program at the Human 
Resources Center, I would like to 
present som^ statiatics mentioned in 
the Gallup Poll on Education reported 
in Septen*>er 19 78. Of the adults 
polled, 79% believed ^that career edu- 
cation is very important and that high 
school students should have saleable 
skills before graduation. . In addition, 
they felt that it is important for 
students to know how to write Job 
applications. VHien asked what public 
schools should be doing that they 
are not doing now> those polled ' 
answered that there should be more 
emphasis on careers. Academics (English 
and mathematics) were still a high 
priority, biit commercial courses such 
as typing and bookkeeping rated very 
high. Poll responses also indicated 
that vocational education should not 
be separate from academic educa- 
tion^ When asked if college is impor-^ 
tant, 36% said that it is very impor-- 
tant, 49% said that it is important, 
and remarkably, 16% said that it is not 
too important. 

The corifiinuing need for career 
education and work preparation is 
apparent ^o those in education aa well 
aa to those in the business world. The 
need for cA^eer education with severely 
physically disabled students is inore 
than a concern; it is a matter of ur- 
gency. It Qay mean the difference 
between a life of economic self 
qujiff iciency W a life of economic 
dependence. According to experts in 



the lab or /economic forecasting fields 
many of the future Jobs of today's 
school aged stqdents have not yet been 
Invented ^Further, the current labor 
market indicates, through its currently 
high unemployment rate, that there is 
a critical demand for various new occu- 
pations, such as coiiq>uter technician, 
biological engineer^ and health technl-* 
ciana . 

The career education program at 
the Human Resources Center responds 
to these issues and is based on solid 
research, grounded in sociology » P^y-^ 
chology, anthropology » vocational edu- 
cation/ and other related fields of 
studPjr. < 

MAJOR GOALS OF THE PROGRAM 

Through the Bureau of Education' for 
the Handicapped (BEH) , the Human 
Resources Center has been awarded a 5 
year grant to develop a model compre- 
hensive career education program for 
national dissemination. The program 
has four major ge||Ls: 



1. To determine the career education 
needs of severely physically dis- 
abled children in preklndergarteri 
through 12th grade. 

2. To select a battery of assessment 
tools to^ monitor and to determine 
the career development status and 
needs of severely physically dis- 
abled children from prekinderga^ten 
to 12th grade. 

3. To design and develop a comprehensive 
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career education model for severely 
physically disabled children Crom 
prekindergarten through 12th grade. 
A. To test, validate, and dlsflemlnate 
a career education curriculum and 
program guidelines. 

We adopted the official United 
States Office of Education, Office of 
• Career Edugatl on definition of careex 
educat Ion In our program. I.e., career 
education Is the totality of experiences 
through which one learns about and pre- 
pares to engage In work as part of his 
or her way of living* We look at 
career education as an equilateral 
triangle with each side ,rep resent Ipg 
a major component In our program's 
philosophy. We have named the first 
side of the triangle Self, which Is 
concerned with realistic Information 
such as the aptitudes. Interests, 
talents, and values that help each of 
us recognize who we are. The second 
side Is labeled World of Work , which 
Includes the sight, touch, and taste 
of the working world. The base of 
the triangle, upon which the system 
and much of all life rests. Is labeled 
Ability To Make Decision s. In career 
education everyone learns the impor- 
tant decision making skills that can 
help to alleviate anxieties, improve 
choices, and reduce the unpleasant ries 
that result from false starts. 

The major purpose of our program 
is to guide students from where they 
are* tq where they would like' fo go ' 
through realistic self appraisal, 
assessments, experiences afid performance 
evaluation. We also believe, that career 
education is for all learners; exists in 
all levels bf education; Includes all 
work, both paid and unpaid;- included 
the total community; and is lifetime 
education. We have kept this philo- 
sophy as an integral part of program- 
ing. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The career education program at Human 
Resources Center is a research program. 
The results of this research are imple- 
mented with students In the school. 



We seek relationships between Indepen- 
dent and dependent variables and the 
effects that these relationships have 
on the student's academic, vocational, 
or technical futures. 

The Independent variables we have 
identified Include age, sex, whether or 
not the student is in a wheelchair, the 
number of years the student is in the 
program, whether the student has a 
terminal Illness, and whether the stu- 
dent Is incontinent . 

The dependent variables we have 
Identified Include self concept, 
career interests, familiarity, and 
knowledge; and reading artd math s<?ores. 

Our comprehensive career education 
model for students with physical dis- 
alillltles, combines career development 
with career preparation experiences 
so that our students will have the skills 
to meet the future* Under the realm of 
career development, such areas as self 
awareness, deci&lon making for Inde- . 
pendent living, career awareness, career 
planning, and job placement are ad- 
dressed. Under the realm of career 
preparation, the choices available to 
our students include academic, vocational, 
or technical education. However, all 
students follow an academic educational 
program. Specific foci are developed 
for students which Include vocational, 
technical, or other types of extended 
educational programing. Our purpose is 
to dii^ect both career development skills 
and career preparation to adequate job 
entry. 

COMPONENTS OF THE CAREER EUUCJVTION 
PROGRAM 

The career education program at Human 
Resources Center contains a wide scope 
of educational experiences that pro- 
vice opportunities for physically dis- 
abled students who would otherwise get 
little exposure" to these concepts. 
Our program is comprehensive in ' 
scope , sequential in"^ nature , and concen- 
t rated on the physically disabled stu- 
dent's academic experiences. The pro- 
gram contains major components which 
create wide opportunity for linking 
classroom lessons with the world of 



work. The d^vtilopiiMint of program com- 
ponents has been designed to present 
numerous learning moiialltlea to the 
student fihroiigh sound educational pro-- 
gramihg. We feel that by coirt>lnlng 
and making available numerous career 
education cpmponents, students will 
be able to choose the components 
compatible with their learning styles. 
The following sections explore the 15 
major components of our career educa- 
tion program. 

Review of the Literature 

An exhaustive literature search was 
conducted for the career education 
program wltVi special attention focused 
on local and national model program 
which Include physically disabled 
students. This search and the related 
research that results from it formed 
the conceptual framework from which 
our program evolved'. There Is overall 
emphasis on providing many varied 
experiences* We have purposefully 
included an extensive array of com- ^ 
ponents Into the career education 
program that give student exposures 
In various education dimensions to 
facilitate learning. 

In addition to this intensive 
literature search and the documentation 
of available career education materials, 
we formulated goals, established our 
program components, and developed 
teaching strategies to implement what 
we feel is a national career education 
model progranlk 

Development of Assessment Appraisals 

These assessntent appraisals were 
developed to measure student, parent, 
teacher, and potential employers' 
concerns and needs. Once these 
appraisals we^re completed and collected 
by the varioiis groups, the information 
obtained was used to develop curriculum 
goals and plan the program. 

Staff Trair\ing 

St.aff training is vitally important to 
any new program that incorporates a 
concept or ideas of change. After 



selecting staff on a voluntary basia» 
we conducted Inservice training 
sessions for 2 weeks during the suraoer* 
At these staff training seaalona and 
inservicf workshops ^ teachers werjt 
Instructed in the conceptual framiB- 
work for qareer education » impleman- 
tatlon strategies, .!aa well as the 
development of objectives for later 
curriculum development «r Regular 
monthly meetings, as well as meetings 
dealing with staff needs, are held 
throughout the year. 

Many adaptations were made to 
develop a clasaroom curriculum* 
The inservice training for school 
staff incorporated Cechniques 
^es:^nedt to develop a curriculi|ji" 
that relates to special student needs. 
Thus, the curriculum reflects these 
needs and contains lessons dealing 
with problems of gaining access to 
buildings, getting to and from the Job, 
feelings of nondisabled persons 
toward disabled persons, and other 
Important topics. A major curriculum 
component concerns student decision 
making and Its relationships to 
Independen t 1 iving 

Curriculum Development 

Six major goals were established: 

1. To develop a healthy, positive self- 
image . 

2. To understand the role of "self" 
in a nondisabled society. 

3. To understand the decision making 
process. 

A. To appreciate the relationships 
between the decision making and 
independen t living « 

5. To develop an understanding of the 
concept of Career Clusters and to 
recognize sfome of the skills and 
abilities needed in each of these 
Career Clusters « 

6. To understand the significance 

of career skills and career habits. 

Twenty-one objectives were formulated 
dealing with each of the six goals. 

Next, we developed a lesson format 
that we believe is unique because of 
its simple layout and the ease with 
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which It la administered and Implemen- 
ted. A Hpeclfic academic area in 
designnted on the lesion format. The 
lesaon format also Includes a goal 
statement or purpose » student objec- 
tives^ an^i materials needed for the 
implenKMitatlon of the activity. A 
direction aecMon is also Incluilod. 
Another Interesting component of tills 
lesson format relates to evaluation. 
In a space at the bottom of the lesson, 
students are encourag^ed to Indicate 
whether or not they thought the 
activity was excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. 

At present, over 250 curriculum 
lesspns have been developed. Kach 
lesson Is Incorporated Into a subject 
^rea and contains one of the 21 
objectives developed for use In tlie 
program. Teachers Implement lessons on 
a regular weekly basis. 

Evaluation Is a major componenj; of 
curriculum development and Implemen- 
tation in the classroom. Five major 
areas have been identified for eval- 
uation, in the area of self concept, 
the Piers-Harris (How 1 Feel About 
Myself) Scale is used. In the area 
of career Interest and familiarity, 
the Compreliensive Career Assessment 
Scale Is used. In the area of career 
knowledge. Science Research Associates 
Scales 1 and 2 are used. In tlie area 
of reading and math .skUis^ t Stanford 
Diagnostic Scale, reading, comprehension, 
and mathematics sections an^^jsed. 

Local Steering Committee 

The committee la composed of parents, 
educators, alumni, and m^pibers of the 
business community Interested In educa- 
tion for physically disabled students. 
They are specifically Interested in 
the career education and eventual 
job entry of these students. Regular 
committee meetings are held so that 
program progress and related Input 
are discussed, so that programing 
continues to be relevant to and 
meaningful for both the business and 
educational community. 



agencies » educational institutes, and 
private employment speak to the students 
per Qen>ester. These speakers present 
students v/ltsh strategies", Inpights, and 
tlielr feelings concerning career pl^an- 
nlng. Simultaneously, thes^ speakers 
are able to discuss work skills, career 
interests, and educational requirements ^ 
for the work they do, as well as to see 
tlie students as potential employees. 
An Important component of the Speakers' 
Bureau is the evaluation appraisal. This 
appraisal is given to the students at 
the completion of each semester's speakers 
and generates data for use in keeping 
programing timely, interesting, ^afid 
educiit ional . 

National Career Education Advisory Council 

Our council members include Sidney P. 
Marland, father of Career Education and 
President Emeritus 6f the College Board 
Testing Service; Dr. Gene Bottoms, 
Director of American Vocational Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Norman Gysbers, President 
Fleet, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association; Dr. Harold Munson, Pro- 
fessor, University of Rochester; Dr. 
Joel Magisos, Assistant Director, Ohio Center 
for Technical and Vocational Education; 
Dr. Saul Dulberg, Director of Career 
Education, State of Connecticut; 
Dr. Robert Hoppock, Professor Emeritus, 
New York University; and Dr. Seymore 
Wolfbein, Dean, The School of Business, 
Temple University. 

The selection of these members 
focused on people who have made contri- ^ 
butions to their respective fields and 
who are aware of physically disabled 
persons as a population requiring 
immediate national attention. 0"n 
January 16, 1979, this nationally 
recognized ^roup of educators met at 
the Human Resources Center. At this 
meeting, we were given a directive to 
develop our program so that we might 
spearhead the movemenit in career edu- 
cation for physically disabled students. 

Classrooom Business Ventures 



Speakers' Bureau. Classroom ^Business Ventures foster the 

< first re^l work experiehce for students 

Currently, 28 speakers from businesses, at our center. Specifically, Classroom 
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Business Ventures responds and Is 
adapted toward meeting five special 
needs of physically disabled students: 

1- Creating more opportunity for 

80clall«)atlon, inoblllty, and con- 
tact with other students. 

2, Weaning students from parental over-- 
protectlveness, as well as focusing 
student effort toward business re- 
lated involvement. 

3- Confronting physically disabled stu- 
dents with the Implications of their 
particular disabilities in th^ work 
environment • 

A, Having employers see physically dis- 
abled students Involved at working 
in business related activities, 

5. Teaching teachers to establish work 
related programs with the students 
that link classroom activity to 
th^ world of work. 

Since most of our students have 
had no work experience and since 
Classroom Business Ventures simulate 
work experience, student Interaction 
and participation in the planning, op- 
eration, and profit making of a busi- 
nefts meets student needs* riTo date, tlve 
following businesses have Been devel- 
oped: Green Thumb, Inc., a plant and 
related product business; Wood Work, 
Inc., a business venture in which stu- 
dents make and sell wooden tables; Re- 
cycling, Inc, In which students col- 
lect, deliver, and reclaim newspapers 
used throughout the Human Resources 
Center; The Cookie Company in which 
young students make, bake, and sell 
cookies and oakes in order to buy a 
classroom guinea pig; Shoeshlne, Inc., 
in which students pick up and contract 
for the shlnlpg of employees* shoes, 
using profits to buy materials for 
project continuation as well as for 
needed classroom materials. ' 

Future plans for Classroom Busl- 
hess Ventures Include a radio station, 
a achoof store, and a bank. An inte- 
gral part of the Classroom Business 
Venture is the appraisal developed to 
assess major c6mponents of the venture. 
Planning is appraised before the Class-- 
room Business Venture begins , as well 
as when changes are needed for future 
business ventures. . 

is 



Student Field Trips 

In this phase 9 students contact the 
sites they wish to visit which relate 
to classroom activities and student 
interests. They schedule the trip 
to the work site and prspare for the 
visit by researching and discussing 
the types t>f occupations and func- 
tions they will see* 

The arrangements for site visits 
often require adaptations not commonly 
required with nondisabled populations* 
Specifically, field trip sites must be 
accessible to physically disabled stu- 
dents as well as provide a valuable 
learning experience. It is common for^ _ 
the student representatives to call tbe 
anticipated work site employer and d^^s*- 
cuss the accessibility of their faclll- 
tiea to people in wheelchairs. ThiHse 
procedures provide additional valuable 
learning experiences. A major component 
of student field trips is the evaluation 
appraisal, wlilch the students fill out 
upon completion 6f the field trip. 

Work Experience Program 

This compohent provides paid work 
experience for students at selected job 
sites within the Human Resources Center. 
In som^ cases, work site modifications 
have been made for students^ such as a 
calculator adaptation or self paced 
photography sessions. In addition, the 
student* 8 supervisor is Instructed in 
how to provide adapted work skill infor- 
mation to the student worker and how 
to work with students to Insure adequate 
job performance. Supervisory Instruc- 
tion is as Important as the actual' stu- 
dent implementation on the job. A thor- 
ough evaluation has been developed for 
students in the work experience project. 
The work experience coordinator further 
expands our programing in this area to 
include thorough prevocatlonal evalua- 
tion and related curriculum development 
in the area of occupational survival 
skills. 

Developed Classroom Media 

The development of classroom media pro- 
ducts for i^se in the career education 
program has a direct focus on the special 



needs of physically disabled students. 
Thirteen slide cassette presentat I onn 
have been developed that dlscuHS Job 
requirements , training, necessary 
education, confronting workers on the 
Job with questions dealing with physi- 
cally^ disabled people, as well as the 
performance of work tasks. Programs 
have been dev^vXoped that deal with the 
importance of \^noblllty to and from the 
work sites, as Well as the range of re- 
sponsibilities a disabled worker needs 
to perforin the Job. 

In addition, students presently 
In the work experience project are 
developing a^^slide/cassette niodule. 
The slides will be part of a teacher 
training strategy presentation dealing 
with the conceptual framework of ca- 
reer education as well as with tlie 
Iniplciwentatlon of career education at 
the Human Resources Center. 

A videotaped strategy film has 
also bi(j^ developed and is used with 
teachers In the program. This presen- 
tation shows the Director of Career 
Education Implementing career educa- 
tion activities with the students* 
The film presents a "how to" look at 
career education, so that teachers may 
establish a comfort level, through 
modeling, for later implementation In 
their classrooms . 

Computer Assisted Project 

Through this project, students have 
access to lessons Involving mixed media 
and alpha numerics which enable them to 
Interact with the computer on lessons 
Involving Job search, work values, work 
slmulatioi\, using and reading the want 
ads, etc. Our students are fortunate 
In that most of them have access to 
computers in their classroom as well as 
in the central terminal location. 
Therefore, this expansion of computer 
programs allows the students to broaden 
their employment potential through 
''hands on" activities with the computer 
In abstract and concrete lessons. 

Cateer Education Proposal Development 

There is a constant need to telate our 
program goals to proposal requests and 




regulations issued from federal agencleB. 
We are continually seeking funding to 
expand our programing, and proposal 
writing, which facilitates growth in 
component areas, is an integral part of 
the Career Education Program. 

Presentations and Conference Attendance 

AnotHer important component is -the staff 
initiated presentations and conferences. 
Presentations at career education con- 
ferences and attendance at other national 
meetings provide new foci for our staff 
as we become part of what is happening 
nationally In career education. Staff 
membe;rs have presented talks to teachers, 
, administrators , and special education 
personnel as well as presented career 
education programing strategies to the 
great numbers bf people visiting the 
Human Resources Center. 

P r o d u c t De ve 1 o pme n t 

We are charged, through our grant from 
BEH, with developing a comprehensive 
career education model for national 
diHsemlnatlon . Therefore , major pro- 
ducts with this in mind are being 
develop'*ed. We are developing a mono- 
graph series in career education for 
students with physical disabilities. 
Topics include a counselor's view of 
counseling physically disabled students 
in career education and media developed 
in career education for physically dis- 
abled students. In addition to the 12 
monographs, a teacher developed currl- 
culum and a related bibliography on 
career education with special populations 
will be distributed as Individual pro- 
ducts. A career education model slide 
cassette will also be developed for 
national dissemination. In addition, 
some journal articles have been written 
and others will be written outlining 
specific components of our career edu- 
cation program. We are in the process 
of developing a parent survey entitled, 
"Parents of Disabled Students Respond 
to the Career Education of Their Chil- 
dren.'' This survey of approximately 
100 parents who send their children to 
the Human Resources School will be 
available' sometime in the early fall. 



W« also anticipate the publication of 
a book developed by our National Ad- 
visory Council entitled, Pergpectlvee 
In Career Education; Focua on the 
S everely Physically Disabled Student s 
We also have developed a student file 
record. 

CONCLUSION 

1 feel It appropriate to summarize 
our model career education program at 
the Human Resources Center with the 
evaluation components which are 
unique to our program. Research In- 
dicates that of the hundreds of career 
education programs, only 27 have 
evaluation strategies. Our program 
at the Human Resources Center will 
develop evaluation strategies that 
encompass all the major areas con- 
tained In career education programing 
as outlined by experts in the field. 
We have developed evaluation apprais- 
als dealing with curriculum, field 
trips, the Speakers' Bureau, Class- 
room Business Ventures, q^d worH 
experience. We Include in the npedd 
assessment surveys, the populations 
we feel are Important for research 
purposes: students, parents, teach- 
ers, and business people. We use 
standardized tests as well as pro- 
gram specific, developed Instruments 
appropriate for our student »popula- 
tlon. 

Other adaptations are iJsed In 
our program which make It unique In 
terms of national career education 
programing. Sli\ce the Human Resources 
Center Is a multlfaceted operation, 
which Includes the Human Resources 
School, Abilities, Inc., and the 
Research Institute, there are unique 
opportunities made possible which 
help In programing for career educa- 
tion. Some examples Include the use 
of speakers from Abilities, Inc. and 
the use of work experience locations 
from within the center. 

Every major career education 
component of our program Is adapted 
to dome degree for physically dls-- 
abled students. This Is done to 
meet our students' special needs as 
well as to take advantage of our 



center's unique resources. However, 
the adaptations we have made at the 

Human Resources Center in tanw of our 
career edupmtlon program better Inte- - 
grate. Infuse, and provide workable 
solutions for programing in career 
educatlon- 

The adaptability of our entire 
program to more general currlculums^ 
which would Include populations of 
students who dp not require special 
modification, is promoted by the 
numerous options and quality design 
our program provides, ^e feel that 
career education programing wherever 
It Is used, will be enhanced by the 
numerous specific adaptations the 
program at the Human Resources Center 
Includes. Many coioponents, such as 
the teacher developed curriculum. 
Classroom Business Ventures, Computer 
Assisted Career Education instruction, 
and the developed media productions 
arfe entirely original, while other, 
more traditional career education 
Inputs are enhanced by the modifica- 
tions made at the Human Resources 
Center for physically disabled 
students . 
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CAREER EDUCATION CO-OP FOR 
ELEMENTARY AGED HEARING 
IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

Janice E. Richardson 
Delia Neuman 
Virginia Johnson 



Tliere is Increasing pressure on 
school personnel to consider alter- 
native methods for providing support 
material In the area of career educa- 
tion. This paper examines one option 
for providing such material to ele- 
mentary aged exceptional children 
through the establishment of an Inter- 
agency cooperative network, In this 
Instance Kendall Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School and the National Cen- 
ter for Research. in Vocational Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. 
This paper focuses on the need to 
Infuse career education materials 
Into ongoing Instructional activities 
In the classroom. 

PROJECT HISTORY 

Collaboration Is the best word to de- 
scribe the jolrtt career education pro- 
ject between the^Natlonal Center for 
Research In Vocational Education at 
Qhlo State University and the Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School (KDES) 
at Gallaudet College In Washington, 
D^C. Now In the fourth year of a 
proposed five year effort, the 
National Center and KDES have worked 
collaboratively to- Infuse a variety 
of career education cbncepts and 
materials Into the school* 

Under legislative mandate, KDES 
operates to provide high quality edu- 
cation for hearing impaired children 
in the metropolitan Washington, D.C, 
area and to develop, test, and evalu- 
ate educational materials, methods. 



and programs for use in other schools 
for the hearing impaired. KDES 
serves children from the onset of 
deafness to age 15. 

Funded by grants both from the 
Pre-College Program division of 
Gallaudet College and directly from 
KDES, the career educf\tion project 
has involved a variety of strategies 
designed to develop a comprehensive 
career education program for KDES 
that could some day serve the needs 
of other elementary schools for the 
deaf as well. 

These strategies have focused on 
process as well as product, so that 
one of the chief outcomes of the pro- 
ject h^s been the development of a 
systematic method of collaboration 
that ensures that all project en- 
deavors are grounded in expertise in 
the education of the hearing impaired 
as well as in expertise in career 
education theory and practice. This 
collaborative process involves a 
number of steps through which both 
agencies have the opportunity to 
share the reaponsibility for the cre- 
ation and critical review of project 
activities and products. 

The products represent an as- 
sortment of approaches to the infus- 
ion of career education into an on- 
going school program: planning docu- 
ments, staff development materials, 
collection of Information, and curric- 
ulum materials. 

During the first year of the pro- 
ject (1975-76), KDES and the National 
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Center worked together to creote an 
orientation to career education for 
KDES staff and to conduct a needs 
assessment relating to career educa- 
tion at KJ)ES, 

Based on these Initial efforts, 
two conceptual docuuM^nts were develop- 
ed during the second year: A Model 
i9I <-he Total Kend a 1 1 De monstration 
Elementary School Career Educatio n 
Program and a Scope aiid Sequence for 
Career Education at the Kendall De- 
monst rat Ion Elementary Scliqol^, Ttie 
Model describes the ateps that will 
lead to the Implementation of a com- 
prehensive career education program 
at KDES and, ul tliiuitely , at qther 
schools for the deaf. The Scope and 
Seque nce Is a collection of career 
education goals selected and organ- 
ized specifically for KDES students. 

Additionally, the project has 
developed a sequence of four curricu- 
lum units. These units: Feelings: 
Keys to Values; Decis ions ! Decl- 
sloy s! ; Coping with Conflicts ; and 
Shoot I ng for Goals comprise a series 
of Instructional packages designed to 
address the basic career education 
needs of KDES. 

Currently, the project is modi- 
fying a career education and lan- 
guage arts program originally devel- 
oped for hearing eleiiK^^ntary age chil- 
dren. AddUlonally, the nK)dl f Icatlon 
of a simulation package for middle 
school age children Is In the process. 

As the project continues. It Is 
anticipated that more and more staff 
will become , involved in the planning 
of the career education program and in 
the development, testing, and use of 
the career education materials produ- 
ced through the project. Thus, by 
the end of the 5 year period, the 
career education program will have 
been Infused throughout the school. 

KDES PERSPECTIVE 

Several mechanisms are employed to 
Insure Kendall faculty/staff Involve- 
ment In the career education efforts- 
Two of thes^ are the Career Education 



Taak Force and the design teams con- 
nected with each of tlie unit develop- 
ment efforts. 

The Career Education Task Force is 
representative grouj^ of teachers and 
specialists. Composition of the 
group varies depending on the scope 
of the work and the nature of the 
project under development. The focus 
of this year's work Is on the revi- 
sion of the working documents, 
adaption of career exploration simu-- 
latlons, and initial unit adaption of 
the Ca reer Awareness in Languag e Arts 
program. The task force is composed 
of representatives from each of the 
Instruct lonal departments and special- 
ists In the areas of language^ read-- 
ing, sign language, and research . 

The Career Education Task Force 
is chaired by the Coordinator of 
Career Education. Responsibilities 
of this group Include policy review 
and formation, staff development, 
goal setting, and overall project; 
management . 

Examples of the Work undertaken 
by the task force during this con- 
tract year Include staff development 
efforts, work on the revision of the 
Scope and Sequence and the Model , for 
Career Education, a materials analy-* 
sis to be used with the Materials 
Resour ce Guide , and policy decisions 
for the present contract year. Addi- 
tionally, based on input from the 
Scope and Sequence , the Model for 
Career Education ^ and the instruc- 
tional staff, the task force makes 
recommendations regarding work to be 
completed in the next contract year. 

The design groups are formed at 
the initial planning stage of each 
new project. Initially, a determina- 
tion is made regarding instructional 
level placement of the project under 
consideration. Based on this deter- 
mination, a design group of three or 
four teachers is designated to woi^k 
with the instructional designer from 
the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and speclaXl^ts 
in other areas of the school on unit 
design. 
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Initially, the group functlonH 
In the Identification of objectives 
based on the working documents. A 
brainstorming session follows which 
allows the teachers to input activi- 
ties and strategies related to the 
topic under discussion. 

The design group plays the role 
of reactor In relation to the unit 
plan and all draft materials. Based on 
their input, the plan and materials 
are revised prior to an inhouse pilot 
test . 

Each of the design team teachers 
serves as a pilot test teacher. Eval- 
uation strategies are designed and the 
pilot test teachers receive inservice 
training on both the #jvaluation pro- 
cess and the teaching of the unit. 
Upon completion of the pilot test, a 
debriefing session is scheduled for 
the purpose of discussion of the unit 
design based on student and teacher 
experience related to the unit. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSI'IT PERSPECTIVE 

The KDES Career Education Prelect is 
1 of approximately 90 projects current- 
ly underway at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, a 
research and development organization 
which is a component of Ohio State 
University. The KDES project is hous- 
ed in the Special Projects Division of 
the National Center and is staffed by 
four professional project staff: a 
project director, a project coordina- 
tor/Instructional designer, and an 
evaluation specialist. IVo graphic 
designers work on ^ freelance basis to 
design and illustrate student materi- 
als developed through the project. 

The National Center has varying 
kinds of responsibility for products 
resulting from the project. This year, 
for example, the staff is consulting 
with KDES on the revision of the three 
program documents mentioned earlier 
and will edit, type, and print those 
revised documents as well. In addi- 
tion. National Center staff have pri-- 
mary responsibility for the design 
and production of the KDES curriculum 
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products . 

Based on the initial input f 




KDES, the National Center instruc-- 
tlonal designer begins to work on 
the plan for unit development. The 
overall product objectives, or goals, 
identified by the design team are 
organized into a logical sequence. 
Enabling objectives are then derived 
from those general goal statements 
and are organized into a learning 
hierarchy. The activities suggested 
by the design team, as well as addi- 
tional activities developed by the 
National Center, are then organized 
into a sequence designed to aid stu- 
dents in the attainment of the enabl- 
ing objectives and, ultimately, the 
achievement of the general product 
goals. 

An important criterion is prac- 
ticality. Each activity under con- 
sideration for inclusion in the unit 
is subject to many questions related 
to the general question, "Will it 
work?" Some examples include: "Is 
it sufficiently concrete?" "Suffi- 
ciently visual?" "Sufficiently 
tactile?" "Does it take into account 
the actualities of the classroom 
situation?" "Does it ask too much of 
the students — or of the teachers?" 
"Will a less complex approach serve 
the same purpose?" 

Variety is an important criteri- 
on in the sequencing of activities. 
In order to both enhance student mo- 
tivation and to maximize the learning 
of a group of students vith a wide 
range of abilities and learning mo- 
dalities, the instructional designer 
tries to build into each unit a var- 
iety of learning strategies. In 
addition, the designer tries to ar- 
range the sequence of these strate- 
gies to provide frequent shifts. A 
board game, for example, might be 
followed by a discussion and a work- 
book exercise. 

Another criterion in the organi- 
zation of the unit's activities is the 
specification of performance objec- 
tive activities. These must be in- 
' corporated into the unit at precise 
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points in the instructional sequence 
to measure students* progress toward 
both the enabling objectives and the 
genifral goals. The performance ob- 
jective activities must occur after 
students have hftd a sufficient amount 
of practice activities and before 
students have need to apply the con- 
cept In the unit- In addition to 
being valid measures of student 
achievement, the performance objective 
activities must meet the other cri- 
teria of logic, practicality, and 
variety. 

Finally, the goals, enabling ob- 
jectives, practice activities, and 
performance objective activities are 
written Into a comprehensive unit 
plan, which Is then sent to KDES for 
design team review. 

Meanwhile, at the National Cen- 
ter, the evaluation specialist begins 
to design student Instruments that 
reflect the goals and activities of 
the plan and teacher and observer In- 
struments that tap sucjti Information 
as ease of use of thp materials, ap- 
propriateness, and motivational appeal 
of the activities. 

Based on KDES reaction to the 
unit plan, the National Center begins 
work on a first draft of the curricu- 
lum materials. At this point, a gra- 
phic designer works closely with the 
Instructional designer both tp deter- 
mine the optimum method of graphical- 
ly presenting the activities that are 
essentially visual and to suggest more 
viable approaches to the activities 
that would be more effective If they 
had a visual component. The Instruc- 
tional designer and graphic designer 
also work with the evaluation special- 
ist In the design of evaluation ma- 
terials that measure students' under- 
standing of concepts rather than their 
rea<llng and language abilities. 

The first draft consists of the 
text to be Included in the Teacher's 
Giilde and Illustrations of all "the 
s.tudent materials that will accompany 
the Guide. After the KDES design 
team reviews this draft and suggests 
4ny modifications that might be hec- 
fpsary^ the National Center then pro- 
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ceeds with final development, pro- 
duction, and delivery of the pilot 
test veralon of the unit. The unit 
that Is produced via this process la a 
self contained, easily transportable 
package that Includes everything the 
teacher will need to teach the unit 
with the exception of basic media 
equipment . 

The degree of Involvement of 
KDES faculty in the design of the 
process insures a high degree of 
familiarity and identification with 
the unit. The end result la a system- 
atically designed product, based on 
the input of a diverse group of ^ 
people, which meet» the needs of a 
complex student population. 

INFUSION STRATEGIES AND APPLICATIONS 

As stated, the major focus of this 
project l;ias \^een on the development 
of a variety of strategies to insure 
a comprehensive career education pro- 
gram. These strategies have focused 
on process as well as products, so 
that the components of the project 
have not only b^en the development of 
program materials, but the develop- 
ment of sle^lls within teachers for 
infusing these program material^ Into 
the ongoing classroom activities and 
developing classroom activities that 
provide for infusion witl^out special- 
ly designed materials. 

The Infusion strategies dlsr 
cussed in this paper and utilised at 
KDES -have been taken from Ley den and 
Peterson (1975). Some of the activi- 
ties have been developed by faculty 
at KDES, the others are excerpted 
from a curriculum guide developed by 
the Anne Arundel County (Maryland) 
Schools. The first infusion model 
starts with a career development con- 
cept and then presents ways that the 
concept could be reinforced in vari- 
ous subject matter areas (see Figure 1) 
For example, the focus might be on 
the developi^ent of the career develop- 
ment concept — people do many kinds 
of work. The specific behavioral ob- 
jective — the student will identify 
the different kinds of work people do 
» 
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FIGURE 1 

INFUSION MODEL 1 



CAREER EDUCATION 
CONCEPT 




( OTHER \ 
^SUBJECTS/ 

\ / 



This model starts with a Career Development concept 
and then presents ways that the concept could be 
reinforced in various subject matters. 
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in the home» school^ and comrnmlty — 
can be Integrated In several subject 
areas (see Figure 2). 

The second Infusion model focus- 
es on the subject matter concept (see 
Figure 3). In this model a subject 
area concept Is selected. Applica- 
tions of this concept to Identified 
occupational areas are then addressed. 
In the example » the mathematics con- 
cept of equality/Inequality (more 
than, less than) Is the focus of 
llfebased activities which expose the 
child to specific occupations (see 
Figure A). 

The third Infusion model has two 
variations which slm^^ly represent two 
branches that can ocfcur within this 
model* In the first variation (A) ^ 
the focus Is on the career development 
concepts which are Integrated Into 
many different subject matter areas. 
This variation represents an expansion 
of Infusion Model 1 (see Figure 5). 
In the example, a career development 
concept in the affective development 
area is the organizing force and Is 
integrated within a variety of subject 
matter areas (see Figure 6). The sec- 
ond variation (B) uses a specific occu- 
pation as the focus. The specific oc- 
cupation Is then used to teach concepts 
In subject matter areas (see Figure 5). 
In ^ the example for variation (B), the 
ocCiipatlon pf landscaper has been 
selected as. the organizing forc^ and 
Is the vehicle for other subject matter 
concepts (see Figure 7). 

The above discusisionS' represent 
examples of. teacher developed activi- 
ties. The strategies employed in the 
development: of these activities have 
also been used in the design of the 
KDES career- education instructional 
materials. 

Twelve career exploration simu- 
lations haVje been developed by the 
Alliance for Career Education with 
coordination provided by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation. Diiring the present contlract 
year» KDES Is invplved in the adaption 
of the Convehtlon simulation for use 
with middle school students. 

! 
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The problem situation in the 
Convent ion simulation is one In which 
worke]r8 in a downtown hotel muat pre- 
par^for a national convention thiit 
will soon be 'held there. The students 
work individually and cooperatively on 
a variety of tasks to accommodate / 
convention guests. These tasks in-* 
elude such activities as reaervlng 
rooms for and registering guesta^ 
taking customers' restaurant orders » 
planning menus » keeping guests' ac- 
counts^ and doing linen inventories. 

Using the Convention slmulatlbn 
in the classroom la an example of im- 
plementation pattern 3A (Figure 5). 

A student's exploration of" 
careers connected with the hoapitallty 
Industi^r provides the structure of the 
simulation. The activities Involved 
are integrated in the subject matter 
areas of home economics » math» social 
studies t and language arts as the 
students explore the various occupa- 
tional foles. ^ 

DISSEMINATION 

At the present time» KDES is Involved 
in the national field testing of the 
first of the career educatlofi units 
through a cooperative arrangement 
with the Media Development Project 
for the Hearing Impaired. Six in- 
structional programs are now Involved 
in the field test on Unit 1: Fe^l^i^f 
Key a to Values . 

Dissemination plans call for re- 
lease of the first unit by Fall, 1979. 
Other units will follow in approxi- 
mately 6 month intervals. Informa- 
tion regarding potential involvement 
as a field test site or dissemination 
of unit materials may be obtained f 
from Jan Richardson, Coordinator of 
Career Education, Kendall School. 

REFERENCE 
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Career education and physical 
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FIGURE 2. An .Example of Infuelon Model 1 



Concept 
Subconcept : 
Objective: 

AREA 
Math 



Science 



Science 



Science 



Industrial 
Arts 



Career 

People do many kinds of work. 

The Htudent will identify the different kinds of v?ork 
people do in the home, school, and community. 

ACl'IVITIES 

Given patterns of geometric shapes (circles, rectanglest 
triangles, squares) the student will (a) make models of 
workers using geometric shapes, (b) Identify the models 
by the types of work done, and (c) make number stories 
about the workers. 

After going on a field trip through the community, th^ 
student will list those occupations that are associated 
jt,^ with science. 

After discussing problems associated with Insects, pests, 
ind harmful micro-organisms, the student will help In 
iking an experience chart about those people assoqlated 
Lth the prevention and control of specific diseases. 

student will observe son^e type of household appliance 
speculate as to the types of work dotxe and the 
patlons of people Involved In the entire process 
resulted In the appliance — from miners for the raw 
lals to the different types of assembly people. 

Glv^ii the necessary tools, materials, and paints, the 
stuci^nts will make cutouts of their favorite community 
workers. The students will use the cutouts to make Jig- 
saw mizzles depleting community workers. 
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PIOUFE 3 



IMPLEMENTATION PATTERN 2 




CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 

ACTIVITY 1 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 

ACTIVITY 2 



X 



I ADDITIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT i 

ACTIVITIES 



A specific subject matter concept Is selected and then 
applications the concept to specific occupational 
aretfs are suggested. 
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FIGURE 4. An Example Of Ir^fuslon Model 2: Mnthematlcs 



Concept: 
Objective: 



Equality/Inequality (more than, less than). 

The student will be able to compare ofe^jRts and determine 
whether there are more Type A objects^^wifn Type B objects; 
whether there are fewer Type A objects than Type B objects; 
or whether there are the same number of each. 



JOB 

Bu8 Driver 



Custodian 



Landscaper 



Nurse 



Policeman 



Salesman 



LIFE BASED ACTIVITY \ 

Given the group of girls In the toom that ride the school 
bus and given the group of boys In the room that ride the 
school bus, the student detemvin^s whether more, less, 
or the same nuntbex: of gltls as boys ride the school bus. 

Given a custodian's supply room, the student determines 
whether the custodian has more, less, or the same number of 
cans of furniture cream as floor wax; floor wax as 
window cleaner, etc* 

Given cutouts of trees and bashes, the student determines 
whether he or she has more trees or bushes or the same 
number of each. ' ' ^ 

Given cotton balls a^\d bandalds, the student determines 
whether there are more, lens, or the same number of cotton 
balls as bandalds. 

Given a group of cars that were given tickets fo^ going 
too fast and another group of cars that were not given 
tickets, the student determines whether there are more, 
less, or the same number of cars that were given tickets as 
were not given tickets. ' ' 

Given a school store, the student determines whether more, ^ 
less, or the same number of boxejs of cereal as crackers were 
sold. 
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FIGURE 3 

IMPLEMENTATION PATTERN 3 




TWO VARI/VTIONS: 

A. CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS ARE USED AS THE 
ORGANIZINC* FORCE AND ARE INTEGRATED WITH MANY 
DIFFERENT SUBJECT MATTER AREAS. 

B. A SPECIFIC OCCUPATION IS USED AS AN ORGANIZING FORCt 
AND THE SPECIFIC OCCUPATION IS USED TO TEACH CONCEPTS 
IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT MATTER AREAS. 
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FIGURE 6. An Example Of. Infusion Model 3: Variation A 



Career Development 
Concept: 



Objective ; 



An Individual should start developing wholesome 
attitudes toward all useful work. 

Given teams of workers, the student will b*e able 
to tell why each worker's job is important. 



AREA 
Science 



Math 



Art 



Language Arts 



Social Studies 



ACTIVITIES 

Given a team of workers such as astronaut , mechanics 
who worked on space vehicle, and janitor who cleans the 
space laboratories^ the student tella why each job Is 
Important . 

Given a team of workers such as teacher who teaches 
math, person who wrote math book, and person who 
operated machine that stitched the cover for the book, 
the student tells why each job Is Important. 

Given a team of workers such as artist who designed the 
book cover, person who work^s in paint factory, .and 
printer who set up procedures for producing the artist's 
design, the student tells why each job is important. 

Given a team c#f workers such as newspaper reporter, news- 
paper editor, and secretary who types newspaper stories, 
the student tells why each job 1^ important. 

Given a team of workers such as mother or father who 
votes, the President of the United States, and the local 
mayor, the student tells why each job is important. 
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Figure 7, Ihfuslon Pattern 3: Variation B 



Specific Occupation: Landscaper 
SUBJECT MATTER CONCEPTS 

Gains control in physical 
manipulation of media. 

Establishes a relationship between 
drawing and reality. 

Names and identifies colors. 



Specific Occupation: LandscapeV 

SUBJECT MATTER CONCEPTS 

States the observable properties 
of an object. 

Classifies (groups) leaves according 
to a scheme arrived at by the teache^ 
and/or the students as a group. 



ART 

ACTIVITIES 



U8«8 point, side, and end of 
various colors of crayons to 
draw landscaping plan of home 
in student activities book. 

Drawa landscaping plan for 
home which is practical to 
the chifld. 

Names colors of t|:ees, flowers, 
bushes, etc., as they are 
prelsented in pictorial and 
written form on the flip chart. 



SCIENCE 

ACTIVITIES 

Describes tree in terms like 
"as tall as a..." or "shorter 
than /a. . . " 

Determines which of the manipulative 
trees provided are deciduous and 
which of the manipulative trees .ar« 
coniferous and classifies leaves 
accordingly. Classifies by smoothness 
or roughness, long or short, and 
other schemes devised by the students. 
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A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
ELEMENTARX THROUGH SECONDARY 
STUDENTS 



Richard Gryhos 
Janice Hill 



The Monroe //2-Or leans Board of Coop- 
erative Educational SeVvices (BOCES) 
located in Spencer]>ort , New York, 
has been piloting a developmental 
career education program for use with 
elementary through secondary neuro- 
logical ly impaired/emotionally dis- 
turbed. (Nl/ED) and educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) students. One of the 
major goal^ of the BOCES Special Edu- 
cation Program Is to assist handicapped 
student^ l^n becoming self supporting 
adults who are well suited to the 
careers they have chosen. Prior to 
the development of this program, handi- 
capped students were primarily given 
occupational training as preparation 
for their entry into the working world. 

The BOCES Career Education Program 
is a guided developmental process which 
provides opportunities for* acquiring 
skills and experiences needed in poten- 
tial careers. flie students begin by 
exploring their Immediate environment 
and clarifying their values, attitudes, 
and interests. The students then 
broaden their insights and experiences 
to Include occupational awareness, 
skill development and, ultimately, 
placement in their occupational choice. 

THE CURRICin.UM 

The curriculum is a multilevel structure 
across 13 levels, organized on a con-- 
tinuum to encompass primary, intermed- 
iate, and junior/senior Jiigh programs. 
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Primary (Readiness - Grade 2) 

At the primary level, the student 1b 
led to explore the Immediate environ-- 
ment and determi-ne personal needs. The 
student is assisted in defining his 
or her own role as well as those of 
other significant people in his or her 
life. 

Intermediate (Grades 3-6) 

The Intermediate level maintains the 
Importance of self awareness, but also 
encompasses exploration of many work 
fields. The student Is helped to iden- 
tify the influences that affect one's 
choice of career. 

Junior/Senior High (Grades 7-12) 

Junior/Seuior High students are con- 
cerned with .specif ic Jobs they have 
chosen as possibilities for themselves. 
Throughout the high school years, the 
student Is refining choices, acquir- 
ing the necessary skMls for job hunt- 
ing, and dealing with actual and 
potential problems that arise in the 
working world. Thus, the student Is 
guided in handling difficulties that 
may occur in working situations. 

Wlthl^i a class, students may 
function on eyarveral different levels. 
These levelafcSao not correspond with 
specific g^de levels and are not 
intended to be taught within a 
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defined period of time. Each taecher 
munt determine whether a student has 
satlcifactoirlly completed one level 
before progressing to the next. The 
curriculum design provides the teacher 
the freedom to Instruct between levels 
by varying the expected mastery^plateau 
for each student. 

In some cases, particularly In 
classes for the educable mentally 
retarded (RMR) , It may be necessary to 
remain at one level for a ^ouple of 
years and to vary the experiences and 
activities each y<ear until the majority 
of the objectives have been iqastered. 
Primary and Intermediate EMR students 
are not expected to complete all 
elementary level objectives. The 
Junior High teacher will need to 
decide If the student Is ready to begin 
the more concentrated career prepara- 
tion program. Those students who are 
ready will then be placed In secondary, 
levels. All others will continue In 
the appropriate elementary level 
until It has been determined that they 
^re ready for the secondary levels. 

CURRICULUM AREAS 

The curriculum was developed by a team 
of elementary and secondary teachers 
and designed to be Infused with existing 
academic programs. It consists of 
sequential terminal and enabling objec- 
tives, modules of Instruction, and a 
management system for special education 
students (K^12) In the following areas: 

Self Awareness 

The student will: 

1. Recognize the relationship of 
Interests, aptitudes, and achieve- 
ments to the realization 9f career 
goals. 

2. Learn about self In relation to 

' culture through understanding and 
experiencing roles. 

3. Understand and recognize social > 
economic^ educational, and cultural 
forces that Inf licence development. 

4. Recognize that self knowledge Is 
related to a set: or system of unique 
personal values. 



5. Learn to establlah goals * which, 
although tentative, are personally 
relevant. 

Educational Awareness 

The student will: 

1. Recognize that learning is a con^ 
tinuous process occurring in and 
out <jf school. 

2. Recognize that educational experiences 
are a part of career development « 

3. Recognize that different career 
direptlons require varying types 
of educational preparation. 

A. Recognize the significance of 

language » computational and reason- 
ing development, and the mastery of 
content knowledge as means of 
achieving career goals. 

Career Awareness 

The student will: 

1. Understand the variety of occupa- 
tions found in the world of work. 

2. Understand the way in which occu- 
pations relate to needs and func- 
tions of society. 

3. Deteirmlne the worker qualifica- 
tions related to performing the ' 
basic tasks of various occupations. 

A. Recognize that a career includes 
progression through developmental 
stages of educational and occupa- 
tional experiences. 
5. jUnderstand the relationship between 
career and lifestyle. 

Economic Awareness 

The student will: 

1. Understand the relationship 
between personal economics, life- 
style^ and occupational roles. 

2. Understand the range of social and 
economic benefits associated with 
various occupations. 

3. Understand how wealth is accumula- 
ted through savings and investments 
and how it may influence career 
and lifestyle. 

A. Understand the relationship of 
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present and anticipated occupational 
status to economic trends found In 
t!ie comiiuinlty , state, and nation. 

Decision Making 

The student will: 

1. Identify and state personal goals 
as part of making career decisions. 

2. Become proficient In Identifying 
and using resource Information In 
making career decisions. 

3. Understand that decision making 
includes responsible action In 
identifying alternatives, selecting 
the alternative im^st consistent 
with goals, and taking steps to 
Implement the course of action, . 

Beginning Competency 

The student will : 

1. Develop the skills required to 
Identify the objectives of a task, 
specify resources required, out- 
line procedures, perform operations, 
and evaluate the product. 

2. Become familiar with the use of 
basic tools, equlj^nent, and materials 
associated with business, commercial, 
and Industrial activities. 

3. l\>velop an understanding of the 
Interpersonal relat lonshlps resul t- 
ing from the interaction of people 
in various occupational roles. 

A. Develop educational and occupational » 
competencies before moving to the 
next stage of preparation for 
entrance into an occupation in the 
career area of personal choice. 

5. Develop the skills necessary for 
employment in the career of 
personal choice. 

Employabillty Skills 

The student will: 

1. Recognize the implications of work- 
ing, with and without supervision, 
independently, and with others. 

2. Relate Information about self In 
selecting, learning, and performing 
duties. 



3. Develop the work hablt;s «nd attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation In 
the career area of personal cliolce. 

Attitudes and Appreciations 

The student will: 

1 . Recognize the rei^iponslbUlt les to 
self and others when accepting a task 
or Job. 

2. Recognize Individual differences and 
become tolerant in interpersonal 
relationships. 

Kach level of the curriculum is designed 
to : 

1. Provide activities based on the 
sped f ic behavioral object Ives . 

2. Correlate with tlie existing reading, 
math, science, and social studies 
currlculums • 

3. Use a definition of careers broad 
enough to encompass leisure pur~ 
suits and nonpald jobs. 

A. Avoid racial and sexual stereotypes,, 
particularly in portrayal of job 
roles . 

. Portray a cross sect Ion of careers 
• requiring various educational back- 
grounds and skill levels. 

6 . Relate student ' s own interests and 
ski 1 1 s to the Instruct lonal program 
and possible careers . 

7 . Ut 1 1 ize a variety of act ivi t les 
(e.g. valuing exercises , games , 
reaction stories, and role playing). 

8. Create materials specific to the 
local geographic area. 

9. Strengthen the student's proficiency 
in decision making. 

10. Provide a management system for con- 
tinuous evaluation. ^ 

FIELD TEST RESULTS 

The Career Education Curriculum was 
field tested during the 1977-78 school 
year in primary through secondary NI/ 
ED and EMR classrooms. The field test 
also Included teacher inservice training 
for the purpose of meeting three major 
goals: 

1. To become familiar with the program 



goals and objective^. 

2. To develop ca|re«r education activi- 
ties which correlate with other 
academic^ programa. 

3. To have the participants bccoim 
skillful teacher trainers In the 
full Imp lenient at Ion of the Career 
Education Curriculum during the 
1978-79 school year. 

The pilot program Indicated a 
need for further development In broaden-- 
Ing the scope and sequence and In corre- 
lation of career education materials 
and activities to program objectives. 

These needs will be met during 
the 1979-80 school year by a committee 
of teachers » The eventual outcome will 
be activity packets that will correlate 
with the program's terminal objectives. 

In the fall of 1978, full Imple- 
mentation of the Career Education Pro- 
gram began with inservlce training of 
the entire special education staff. 
The training was provided by admini- 
strators and the pilot teachers. The 
teachers were provided with an over- 
view of the curriculum i^p order to 
evaluate their students ' needs and to 
decide on an appropriate entry level* 
Inservlce training stressed that 
career education objectives can be 
Integrated Into all aspects of the 
school day. Classroom teachers thus 
were able to successfully correlate 
career education activities with read- 
lng» language arts, mathematics » social 
studies » science, music, and art pro- 
grams . ^ 

The development and Implementation 
of the Career Education Program has 
given the BQCES Monroe-Orleans #2 staff 
first hand ^i^perlence In putting 
theory Into practice. We have incor- 
porated the philosophy of career edu- 
cation Into a K-12 special education 
program and generated concrete goals, 
objectives, and activities, the 
total Integration has' provided teachers 
with the satisfaction of seeing program 
development rej^ult In student growth. 
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SELECTING AND CUSTOMIZING 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR . 
EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 



Carole M* Johnson 
Joan Simon Jones 



Career development is a process which 
occurs throughout the lives of people 
who are handicapped as well as those 
who are nonhandicapped* How that 
process is facilitated inside and 
outside each person's formal educa-* 
tional experience can affect the in- 
dividual's perception of personal 
and occupational needs and the careers 
and lifestyles that each person se- 
lects and/or has the opportunity to ^ 
select. One of the many methods 
available to facilitate the career 
development process is the use of 
print materials. Since many handi- 
capped youngsters neither acquire the 
information nor make the associations 
that most nonhandicapped youth do 
through inference and superficial 
exposure, they need, throughout their 
school experience, well planned, se-- 
quentially organized instructional 
materials which focus upon career^ 
development . 

Teachers, because of their in- 
timate involvement in the lives of 
children, must recognize their spe- 
cial potential for assessing, se- 
lecting, and customizing career in- 
structional tuaterials to meet the 
needs of their students. The teachers 
must also recognize that such a cus- 
tomization process can proceed effi- 
ciently and economically, that it 
can be a liberating process for them, 
and that it can help their students 
define and encourage their own personal 
exploratory processes. 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR MATERIALS SELECTION 

As teachers and others engagie in the pro- 
cess of selecting materials for students, 
they must attend to the characteristics 
of the student, the learning situation, 
and the concepts to' be learned (Hull, 
Barry, & Clark, 1976). When print mate- 
rials are deemed to be the appropriate 
medium for teaching a given concept to a 
learner in a particular learning situa- 
tion, five factors should be considered*: 
nons tereotypic representation, readabil- 
ity, comprehenslbillty , concept develop-^ 
ment, and format and tone. 

Nonstereotyplc Representation 

The need for educational materials to 
represent the broad variety of persons 
within our society is beginning to be ad- 
dressed by educational product developers 
(American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, n.d.; Macmillan Publishing, Co., 
1975; Rosenberg, n.d.; Tyler, 1977). 
These efforts, however, have primarily 
focused upon nonhandicapped men and women 
from diverse cultural and racial back- 
grounds. Exceptional individuals, when 
represented, are frequently depicted in 
low paying,- traditional male-female oc- 
cupations; as objects of pity, fear, or 
humor; and/or as having extraordinary 
personal strength for overcoming the 
barriers they encounter (Biklen & 
Bogdan, 1977; Schwartz, 1977)- 

In order to aid those who develop, 
select, and use educational materials. 
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the Consortium for the Repreaentat Ion 
of Exceptional Persons in Educational 
Materials has developed a set of guide- 
lines for appropriate representation 
(1977), These guidelines offer 
assistance in determining how and in 
wl\at ratio exceptional persons, as 
iiieni>ers of our larger society, should 
be represented in educational materi- 
als. In addition, the Consortium 
guidelines have been elaborated upon 
and applied to career education mate- 
rials (Newell, 1978). 

Figure 1 presents a materials 
analysis checklist designed to aid 
those who develop, select, and use 
Instructional materials in deter- 
mining how persons with various 
characteristics are depicted in re- 
lation to occupational roles. The 
checklist is designed to help its 
user answer two basic questions: 
Does the material reflect the di- 
versity of people performing various 
types of occupations within our so- 
ciety? Does the material reflect 
the fact that women and men of dif- 
ferent races and ages who are handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped perform 
in similar types of careers? The 
checklist is also intended to assist 
materials developers and selectors in 
attending to the frequently subtle 
cues given to students regarding 
careers which are appropriate for 
them as Individuals. It should be 
used in conjunction with the guide- 
lines developed by the Consortium 
and/or those developed by Newell. 

Readability 

Readability fonnulas are designed to 
estimate the reading difficulty of 
print materials, with the readability 
quotient derived from them expressed 
in terms of grade level equivalents 
(Coreman, 1977). These formulas nor- 
mally take into consideration some in- 
dicator of sentence length and indivi- 
dual word difficulty. Sentence diffi- 
culty is often determined by divid- 
ing the number of words by the nuiAer 
of sentences in a 100 word passage. 



Word diffl culty for a given passage 
of material is estimated by either 
comparing the words in the narrative 
to a vocabulary list or by cotmtlng 
the number of syllables in the words. 
The most frequently uaed readability 
formulas include the Try (1968) and 
the Dale-Chall (19A8)- 

Readability formulas can be 
helpful in the initial stagey of 
material selection; hoWeVer, they 
should not be relied upon as the sole 
or primary decision making tool. 
Since each formula relies upon a 
different method for calculation, 
different readability quotients may 
be derived for the same passage when 
several differerit formulas arc used 
(Marker, 1977) - Furthemore, low 
readability quotients do not ensure 
comprehensibility of materials, since 
the formulas do not take into account 
the difficulty of the concepts ex- 
pressed or the structure of the sen- 
tences in the passage. Relatively 
difficult concepts can be expressed 
in simple one and two syllable words 
using several dependent clauses and 
be incomprehensible to the reader. 
In addition, since readability for- 
mulas were derived to analyze basal 
readers and standard textbooks , they 
cannot be easily or accurately 
applied to technical materials. 

Comprehens lb 1 1 1 ty 

Comprehensibility or leamability ' 
(Klausmeier, Ghatala, & Frayer, 
197A) refers to the ease with which 
concepts can be comprehended or 
learned. How concepts are expressed 
within written materials often de- 
termines how efficiently and effective 
ly the student is able to comprehend 
them. If the major concept to be 
derived by the reader Is vaguely 
phrased or is buried in an excessive 
amount of verbalization, It^may be 
missed by many readers. This is 
especially true for individuals who 
do not learn efficiently through In- 
ference. 

As indicated previously, mater- 
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lal» with a low readability quotient 
may be Incomprehenoible either because 
the concepts expressed are extremely 
complex or because the sentence struc- 
ture is difficult. The previous ex- . 
perience.of the learner is also a cri- 
tical factor In detennining coi^pre- 
henslbillty^ For example, the word 
neiRhborho9d has three syllables and 
may have a difficulty level of»8,0, 
b\^t conceptually very young children 
may have a basic familiarity with 
what the word means from their experi- 
ence. How the word is used in rela- 
tion to the language in the rest of 
the narrative could define its com-^ 
prehenslbillty, despite the fact that 
its presence may cause the readabili- 
ty quotient to be elevated* 

As teachers and others ev>aluate 
career education materials, they must 
ask themselves how clearly the Ian-- 
guage used expresses the central con- 
cepts, how context clues and other 
definitional cues are presented, how 
the language flows In the narrative, 
and wJiat the learner's previous ex-- 
perlence with the concepts Is. 

Concept Development 

Intimately related to coroprehensibi- 
llty is concept development within 
educational materials* Concept de- 
velopment refers both! to concept level 
and to the number of concepts conveyed 
in a given piece or section of materi- 
al. Concepts vary in difficulty and 
include ranges from simple to complex ^ 
concrete to, abstract, specific to • 
general. 

Clearly, teachers must be sensi- 
<:ive to the readiness of individual 
students to acquire a given concept. 
Marker (1977), in discussing Piaget's 
theory that youngsters prior to age 
11 years have difficulty comprehend- 
ing abstract concepts without refer-^ 
ence to concrete examples, suggested 
that "secondary students have only 
recently acquired the ability to com- 
prehend abstiract concepts, and that 
the nature an'd number of concepts in- 
tlrod^uced in' content materials must be - 



recognised as a major detemlner of 
reading difficulty/' (p, 127) 

^ BducatiBire should aak a^varal 
qitastioha mm thay examine career * 
education laateriala for use with 
youngsters whose reading functioning 
la below that of their paera: How 
^uch experience has the learner had 
vith concepts of leaser difficulty 
within the same concept class (Blount » 
1971)? Is the concept presented In 
a step by step manner? Is sufficient 
practice and reinforcement provided 
,in the use of ^ the concept (BauMlSter, 
Hawkins, & Holland, 1967)? C#n the 
learner's attention be focused on the 
relevant dlaMnalons of the taek (Goldy 
1973)? Are aids for self monitoring 
provided (Mllgram & Purth, 1967)? 
Are numerous examples given (Tymchuk, 
1973)? Is the learner familiar with 
the concept words and. those used In 
the examples given (Tymchuk, 1973)? 

Format and Tone 

Format and tone refer to the way In 
which the narrative is laid out on>^ 
the page and the feeling conveye;d ,by 
the language it contains « Format' and 
tone often determine whether or not 
students apjproach the Instructional 
material in a relaxed manner. If the 
tone of the material Is conversational 
and the format Is clear, attractive, 
and well illustrated, students are 
more likely to approach It with a 
positive attitude. For example, a 
list of 20 vocabulary words and their 
definitions typed In small type and 
double spaced, using the word to de- 
f|.ne^ itself (e.g. ^ landscape gardener . 

a worker who landaoapep gardensi) , 
is both confusing and overwhelming. 
Fewer vocabulary words, well illus- 
trated, attractively laid out, and 
clearly defined are much more appeal- 
ing and less threatening to the 
reader. 

Similarly, when materials cpn- 
tain page after page of single spaced, 
small type with little or no variation 
or illustration, they iimedlately 
lose their appeal, especially if the 
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Student is an inefficient reader. 
However, simply enlarging the type is 
clearly not tlte solution. Materials 
should be laid our in a variety of 
ways which are appropriate to the flow 
of the narrative • Additionally, Illu- 
strations, charts, graphs^ and figures 
shou]Ld be clear, nonthreatenlng, and 
self explanatory. 

METHODS FOR CUSTOMIZATION 

- Customization is a process for en- 
hancing the' (QOmprehenslbillty of in- . 
structlonal materials efficiently 
and economically. It requires the 
application of one or jnore procedures 
to existing materials. The procedures 
Involved in customization are use<l 
wh^n available p^lnt materials do not 
fully conform to the considerations 
for selection. Furthermore, these 
procedures can be used in the (Jevel- 
opment of commercially prepared or 
teacher prepared materials to aid com- 
pr ehens lb 11 1 t y . 

Several customization techniques 
which can be applied to print materi- 
als include: 

Marginal gloss . Questions, tasks, 
and/or statements are written in 
the right margin of the text and 
reference the important concepts 
within the narrative. This proce- 
dure aids comprehension and makes 
reading actiye rather than passive. 

• Tabs . Essentially the same as mar- 
ginal gloss^ strips of paper upon 
which questions, tasks, and/or 
statements have been written are 
attached to the margin of the text. 
Tabbing is usually used when mar- 
ginal space Is too limited to add 
marginal gloss. * 

• Highlights* Impj^rtant or key facts 
in the narrative are undetlined 
with a .colored marking pen to focus 
the reader's attention on the key 
fiEicts or concepts. 

Mftrglnal arrows > Green arrows may 
be placed in the l6ft margirf' to 
cue th€^ reader to the beginning of 



sentences or paragraphs he or she is 
to read. Similarly, large red dots 
may be made at the end of sentences or 
paragraphs to designate the points at 
which the reader is to stop reading. 

• L*>i^8® dots avft placed 
within the narrative to designate 
steps In a task orl^y points in a 
ll3t of concepts .^^H 

• Boxes . Drawing ^^ox around direc- 
tions or critical paragraphs within 
the narrative aids the reader in 
Identifying what he or she is to do 
or singles out th^ central poipt or 
concept within the material. 

• Glossaries . Referred to both before 
and during the use of instructional 
materials^ glossaries assist stu- 
dents in comprehending the material 
tovbe learned. Words printed in 
medium letters with black marker on 
large white or beige index cards 
allow for flexiblie use. In addi- 
tion, the worda should be defined 
and used in sentences on the cards. 
Drawings or pictures cut from ma- 
gazines and pasted on the cards 

are also helpful. Long lists of 
words typed or printed on a single 
sheet of paper should be avoided, 
since they appear overwhelming and 
may be confusing to the reader. 

• Sequence cards . Developing se- 
quence cards which identify the 
^teps to be followed in completing 
a task described in the narrative 
serves to focus attention on those 
steps and to encourage review of 
the entire process to be undei>- 
taken. 



Aj^though uniqueness of indivl^al 
learners must be recognized in the 
development , selection, and customi^ 
zation of instructional materials, it 
is virtually impossible f^r product 
developers aiid publishers to design 
aqd produce materials which specifi- ' 
cally address each child's individual 
needs . Similarly , teachers seldom 
have the time and resources to design 
and produce all instructional materi- 
als for each child. Clearly, a middle 
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ground im required. Produce rr M#d to 
understand and employ soma produqt de- 
valopmiint techniques which can aaalat 
them In making materlala acceaalble to 
a wider range of students. At the sama 
time, teachera need to understand and 
use similar tedinlqiies to assess, se- 
lect, and enhance or customise existing 
materials In accordance with Individual 
student needs. 
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Educators In the area of career edu- 
cation for exceptional students are 
very aware ot the differing needs of 
the students attending their courses* 
Students come Into career education 
courses with varying abilities and 
past experiences. Within one career 
education course each and every st un- 
dent may have a different goal in 
mind. For example, one student may 
want' ,to master only basic skills 
whMe another prefers to leaye the 
course at an advanced level. 

The fact that these students are 
classified as exceptional students 
also polnjs to another major consi- 
deration. Each of these students has 
special learning needs. These students 
learn at varying rates and often ne^d 
different types of mediated Instriip- 
tlon. One student ml^it learn readi- 
ly using, print instruction while an- 
ot4ier may need to spend a longer 
period of time listening to an audio- 
tape on the same material. One stu- 
dent may do best by working with a 
peer tutor, ^whlle another requires 
acldltlonal practice and periodic 
review. 

• ^ ^ 

3ASIG PRINCIPLES 

How does th€i Instructor meet all these 
nee(}8 within »the same course? One 
^ffectlv^ and efficient way to detil 
with the needs of each Individual Is 

present Instruction using an^ In- 
dividualized ^ competency based ^ap- 



proach. Competency based education 
encompasses three mdjor principles, 
each of which facilitates the educa- 
tion of exceptional students. First, 
clearly stated learning outcomes , or 
competencies, are the foundation of 
each course. These competencies are 
derived from those skills necessary 
for Job 9^uccess* Each competency Is 
further developed Into performance 
based y measurable objectives t In- 
struction developed around job 
competencies and related objectives 
helps ensure that the exceptional 
student Is learning the exact skills 
necessary for career success. 

Second , the knowledge and skills 
that the students are required to 
master and the means for assessing 
this mastery are stated In advance. 
This Information Is available to stu- 
dents , parents 9 en^^loyers, and others 
who want to know what competencies 
are required of the learners. The 
prespeclf Icatlon of required know- 
ledge and skills aids the student In 
selecting a career which Is most ap- 
propriate to his- or her abilities 
and interests. Additionally, emplo- 
yers are more likely to hire the ex- 
ceptional student who has- been certi- 
fied as competent than one who has 
graduated from" a less well defined 
course of i-nstr6ction. 

Thirdv instruction within the 
course is individualii&ed, a necessity 
in successfully meeting the special 
leai*ning needs of each exceptional 
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student. Hie required competencies and 
specific Instructional objectives are 
selected to match each student's 
career goal. The focus In the clase-- 
room Is to help each learner achieve 
the specific skills and knowledge 
that have been identified as necessary 
for successful on-the-job performance. 
Flexibility Is maintained for the In- 
dividual learner with regard to in- 
structional materials, resovirces, and 
learning time necessary for mastering 
the selected competencl^es and relat- 
ed objectives. The student is given 
Instruction in wliatever way required 
and for as long as necessary until 
competent in the chosen career. 

CURRICU1.UM DELIVERY SYSTEM PROJECT 

Most Instructors will need some kind 
of help and guidance in making the 
transition to teaching In an Indivi- 
dualized, competency based mode. Many 
new teaching strategies are required. 
In order to facilitate this transi- 
tion, the Florida Vocational Division, 
In the last A years, has been develop- 
ing materials to teac^i preservlce and 
Inservlce vocational instructors a 
method for delivering Individualized, 
competency based education to their 
students. The developmental process 
for these materials has been largely 
dependent on. input from classroom In- 
structors concerning the feasibility 
of potential teaching strategies which 
-can be implemented or adapted In almost 
any type of -vocational education set- 
ting. 

In 1975, the Curriculum Delivery 
System Project completed the first 
of three stages in developing these 
Instructional materials. With the 
assistance of state leaders in voca-- 
tlonal education and national experts 
In curriculum and Instruction, a 
framework phamplet, Ind Ivldua 1 Iz ing 
Instruction for Competency Based Ed- 
ucation > was developed. This pamphlet 
proposed a theoretical framework 
Identifying and describing the com- 
ponents of Individualized, competency 
based education. 



The second stage for the project, 
completed In 1976, was to translate 
this broadly conceived view Into con- 
crete, practical teaching strategics. 
With the help of 50 vocational In- * 
structors from a variety of Florida 
schools and occupational fields, a 
procedural manual ( Dfe live ting Compe- 
tency Based Vocational Education; A 
Teacher^s Guide To Individualized 
Instruction ) spelling out how to Im- 
plement these strategies In the com- 
petency based classroom was completed. 

The third stage for the project 
was to provide a more extensive train- 
ing method for Instructors, covering 
how to Implement the teaching strate- 
gies required in competency based ed- 
ucation. The resulting instructional 
package is Florida's Approach to Com- 
petency-Based, Individualized Teach- 
ing (FACIT). The goal of the FACIT 
materials is to provide instruction 
on how to dellvfer individualized, 
competency based education In the 
classroom. The emphasis Is on prac-- 
tical Ideas rather than theory or 
historical information. FACIT pro- 
vides Instructors with specific tech- 
niques and strategies that qan be 
used as suggested or adapted to al- 
most any type of Instructional set- 
ting. A wealth of examples, checklists 
and, forms from many vocational class- 
rooms are found throughout the materl- 
'als. 

THE FACIT COMPONENTS 

,In, the FACIT materials. Instruction 
is built around 30 teaching strate- 
gies stateTl as competencies. Most of 
these competencies are further de- 
fined through the use of eKpllcit, 
measurable objectives. A majority of 
the competencies are taught by mul- 
tiple learning options, using a 
variety of media. Pretests and^ post- 
tests are Included to assess mastery 
of each objective. The ^materials 
are designed to be used in differing 
instructional settings, from college 
courses to inservlce workshops, or 
independent study . 

3 
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The 30 competencies are grouped 
into six b«slc component^, each of 
which 1b an Integral part of Imple- 
menting individualised, competency 
baaed education. The six compo- 
nents include: Goal Settings Ob- 
jectives, Criterion Referenced 
Testings Learning Experiences, Eval- 
uation, and Instructional Manage- 
ment. Instructors using the TACIT 
materials select components baaed 
on their needs and interests at the 
time. With the few exceptions of 
some prerequisites, each instructor 
can select and sequence the oompe-* 
tencies Mn a similar manner- 
Each of the six components pro- 
vides Instruction over teaching 
strategies that are necessary to 
meet the principles of individual- 
ized, competency based education. 
What exactly does each one of the 
six components encompass and how 
does each contribute to being able 
to deliver inistructlon In this 
manner? 

Goal Setting 

The Goal Setting component covers the 
process he^lping the student select 
a' specif Ic career that is both the 
one deslljed and one in vhlch the stu- 
dent Isr ^realistically cApable of 
succeadnSMg. Some students know what 
career they want and have the abili- 
ties necessary for success. Others 
may select a career in which success 
Is unrealistic, or, the student may 
be undecided as to the career choice. 
si;h Florida, most of the students en- 
^Mring k vocational course have al- 
ready been helped to make a broad 
career choice,^ elthej by a counselor, 
a work evaluAtion specialist, or other 
personnel. But, the instructor often 
has to nelp the student narrow down 
this broaii career to a specific area. 
For exampl^ an automobile mechanics 
instructor may have students that 
achieve caireerS ranging from special- 
lazing in brakes to a master mechanic, 
lihe FACIT materials provide instruc- 
tion in two competencies related to 



goal setting: identifying sources of 
goal setting information and helping 
students solve goal setting problems. 

Objectives 

The Objectives component takes Ihe 
approach that clearly specified objec- 
tives provide the basis for all 
activities necessary in the individ- 
ualized, competency baaed course « 
It is through the use of objectives 
that each student Vs course of instruc- 
tion is planned. and individualized* 
Objectives are the key by which the 
instructor develops, evaluates, and 
manages the instructional process* 
The FACIT materials provide instruc- 
tion over four competencies concern- 
ing objectives: Identifying, select- 
ing, and sequencing objeqtivea to 
meet each student's needs, abilities, 
and Interests; analyzing broad ob- 
jectives into knowledge and perform- 
ance subcomponents in order tp pro- 
vide complete instruction; writing 
Instructlonally complete objectives, 
including statements of the conditions, 
performance, and criterion level; and 
validating course objectives. 

Criterion Referenced Testing 

The Criterion Referenced Testing com- 
ponent centers around certifying 
student mastery in order to in- 
dividualize instruction. The in- 
structor^ in the competency based 
system^uses criterion referenced 
pretests and posttests to determine 
exactly \^at instruction each ^ 
student needs. Criterion referr- 
enced tests also provide mAjoi^/^\ 
input in the process of evaluating 
thes effectiveness of instruction and 
as part of the instructional manage- 
ment process. Instruction is pro- 
vided over six competencies in this * 
component: using pretests and posttests 
to determine instructional needs; deter 
mining whether a written or performance 
test should be used tio asseiiBS mastery 
over specific objectives and exactly 
what type of test or rating scal^ is 
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/ippruprlat o ; IcUMitlCyln^ tlie testing 
requlreii>ent9 of epeclflc obj-^qtivoe^ 
such as the number of test"' Itemfl or 
whether reteota ari neceesary; develop- 
ing and using pterformance ratltfg 
methods^ Including checklists and rat- 
ing scales; developing and evaluating 
the quality of selection test Items; 

and developing and evaluating the 
quality of supply test items. 

Leanilng Experiences 

The Learning Experl^i^'es component 
provides a framework for the Indivi- 
dualization of Ijistructlon through the 
conslde^jratlon of tapk and learner 
characteristics. Ab mentioned earlier, 
students learn at different rates and 
through different means. These In- 
dividual differences need to be taken 
Into consideration when planning and 
delivering Instruction. Providing 
for Individual differences becomes 
even more critical for the success of 
the exceptional student. In this com- 
ponent, Instruction Is provided over 
the following competencies: analyzing 
task iind student characteristics as 
Input to the develoj^ment *vf learning 
experience; plfinnlng for Instruction 
based around Gagne's functions of ^ 
Instruction; choosing and uslng^edla; 
reviewing, selecting, and adapting 
Instructional materials; pacing the 
student; training and using tutors; 
and grouping students for Instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Evaluation 

The Evaluation component covers the 
ongoing process of improving instruc- 
tion. To ensvre that the learning ex-- 
periences are doing the best possible. 
Job In developing students' competence 
to succeed in their selected careers, 
the evaluation process mu&t be used. 
Evaluation determines whether changes 
are neede4> and if so, where. An in- 
formal approach id suggested, using 
information readily available to the 
Instructor. Instruction is provided 
over two competencies: sources and 
methods foi^ collecting evaluation in- 



formation; and using evaluation In- 
formation to make formative changes 
in the Instructional processes and 
materials . 

•> 

Instructional Management 

The Instructional Management component 
ties together all activities that are 
ongoing in the individualized, com- . 
- petency based course. Delivering In- 
struction in this mode results in a 
variety of activities going on simul- 
taneously. Systematic strategies are 
necessary to coordinate student acti- 
vities, tutor or aide activities, re- 
sources, test results, and product 
results. Tills component presents 
some methods for organizing these 
activities, including keeping records 
on student progress and performance; 
ordering and monitoring supplies; 
allocating instructional resources; 
using proctors and aides; determining 
grades, if required; and organizing 
student, course, and resource records. 

Implementation 

A question at this point might be 
whether instructors can be successful 
in implementing this approach in the 
classroom. To answer this queation, 
13 vocational instructors were used 
to review the FACIT instructional 
materials and also had the task of im- 
plementing the entire system in their 
classrooms. Each Instructor adapted 
the system to meet his or hef* special 
needs and all of the instructors 
successfully made the transition from 
the ttaditional classroom to the in- 
dividualized, competency based ap- 
proach. 

Of special Interest is the 
Sarasota County Student Center in 
Sarasota, Florida. This center for 
exceptional students offers vocational 
training in business education, build- 
ing maintenance, food management, 
child care , hotel-motel services , 
horticulture, and small ^ngine repair. 
Basic education courses, including 
♦ reading, math, social studies, science 
physical education, music, art, and ^ 
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driver's education, are also taught- 
Of the 13 Instructors previously 
mentioned, 3 teach In this school. 

' Many of the other Instructors In the 
school, both In the vocational and 
academic areas, learned the FACIT 
approach through Independent study 
of the materials . and began Implement- 
ing the strategies which allowed them 
to move from the traditional to a com-- 
petency based approach. 

To look briefly at one example, 
the business education curriculum 
offers training as a receptionist, 
telephone operator, office machine 

'operator, clerk typist, file clerk, 
mall clerk, stock clerk, cashier, and 
grocery bagger. Much of the In- 
struction Is centered around an oper- 
ating business called Kwlk Kopy, Inc. 
Profits from this business are used 
to buy many of the supplies used in 
the day- to- day operation of the course. 

Tills Instructor has Implemented, 
by adopting or adapting the 8ti**t*«~ 
gies In the FACIT approach, parts of 
each of^the six components. Most goal 
setting Is done In the school Work 
Evaluation Center, but the Instructor 
helps students to select specific 
careers using techniques suggested In 
FACIT. Objectives, already written to 
meet FACIT specifications, are then 
selected and sequenced for each stu- 
dent and with that student's Input. 
Tests are used, not to dlscourag^ the 
student, but rather to diagnose needs 
or problems > determine readiness to 
move on to the next objective, and as 
a motivational activity to keep the 
students progressing. Students In 
this school often have a history of 
failure behind them, so strong em- 
phasis Is placed on success* Staying 
with a task until It Is mastered, ^ 
rather than accepting failure. Is 
required. 

In the planning of Instruction, * 
each course objective was analyzed as 
to relevant task ^characteristics, as 
well as broken down Into Its knowl-- 
edge and performance components. 
Mediated Instruction is reviewed for 
potential usQ whenever it becomes 
available. With detailed records kept 
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for later use. Each student who en- 
ters the course la also given a pre- 
ference questionnaire in order to 
determine basic learner characteris- 
tics. All this Information la then 
used to adapt already exlatlng learn*-* 
Ing experiences or, vheji necessary, to 
develop new ones specifically for a 
student. Students are then aasi^ed 
learning experiences baaed on their 
needs and goals. The emphasis is 
always on presenting Instruction in a 
manner which will enhance success* 

As additional motivation, various 
achievement awards are given to stu- 
dents and progress is monitored by 
stars on a progress chart. Informa- 
tion on test results and rate of stu- 
dent progress is used periodically to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the learn- 
ing experience and to make indicated 
revisions. Instructional management 
techniques involving student partici- 
pation, with a strong emphasis on 
recordkeeping and maintaining re- 
source inventories, are used to keep 
the classroom operating efficiently* 
Finally, information relating to 
specific objectives assigned, teat 
results, learning experiences assigned, 
and progress provides-^a major con- 
tribution to each student's indivi- 
dualized education plan — an effec-^ 
tive way to tailor instruction for 
each student. 

CONCLUSION 

Individualized, competency based edu- 
cation is an extremely effective way 
to meet the instructional needs of 
the exceptional student. Regardless 
of the course content, the basic 
teaching strategies used to deliver 
instruction in this manner a^te the 
same, the FACIT system provides' In- 
struction tb preservice and inservice 
Instructors in 30 competencies that 
have been Identified as necessary to 
this delivery mode. Implementation 
of the strategies suggested in the 
areas of goal setting, objectives, 
criterion referenced testitig, learn- 
ing experiences, evaluation, and in- 
structlx>nal management will help 



ensure that each Btudent receives t 
best possible educatlon. 
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RESEARCH UTILIZATION MODEL 
FOR CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Ray Sankovsky 



Career education In its broadest sense? 
was once defined as the totality of 
experiences through which an Individ-- 
ual learn? about and prepares to en- 
gage In work as part o^' his or her way 
of living. 

In this sense career education 
for the handicapped Is not a process 
that Is different in "kind" from tra- 
ditional career education, but rather 
one that Is different with regard to 
"extent" and "intensity." The handi- 
capped student^ if he or she is to 
be adequately prepared for a career, 
must be exposed to and versed In the 
traditional career education model 
and provided with a more intense and 
detailed experience in career educa- 
tion. 

Critical to this more intense 
and detailed exposure is the availa- 
bility of teacher and student re- 
source material. It is this concern 
for resource and program materials 
that has prompted the funding of re- 
search and development projects for 
career education through a variety 
of federal offices, including the 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (BEH) . Although" there has ' 
been an attempt, either through the 
individual projects or through a 
network' of information centers, to 
provide these resources to local pro- 
grams, all too often the products of 
research and development in career 
education for the handicapped do not 
reach the local programs. 

When local program^ become aware 



of new resources a barrier to effective 
research utilization occurs. Either 
the local progr^s do not have the fi- 
nancial resources to purchase the ma- 
terials, or they are reluctant to 
adopt materials that wiere developed 
elsewhere. 

Another barrier occurs when the 
local programs have the resources and 
are willing to adopt the materials, but 
there is no scheme or plAn of action 
to integrate the resources into an on- 
going program. 

The research utilization of career 
education materials and resources for 
the handicapped focuses on a model that 
would provide: 

1. Information on product availability. 

2. Access to the resource material by 
the local systems. 

3. A model for Integrating the re- 
sources into an ongoing program. 

4. Training to local system personnel ' 
on the Integration and utilization 
of the materials. 

For the purpose of t\\±B paper it 
is assumed that information on a varie- 
ty of resource materials on career edu- 
catioji for the handicapped is already 
availabfe.' What is presented here is 
a research Utilization model or matrix 
that would provide a structured format 
for both Identifying the individual 
student needs and for providing the 
necessary career education services. 

Figure 1 provides an overview of 
a three dimensional model. The 
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FIGURE 1. Interaction Matrix Model On Career Education For The Handicapped 
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nMimliulor of thin paper will Identify 
tho various coin]>onentH of the model 
and discuss their Interre latedness. . 

DKVKl.OPMK.NT PHASKS 

The propowed career education for the 
twind I capped model focliscH on secondary 
ethicat Ion programing and addresses the 
following developmental phases: 

1. Preparation for careers (aware- 
n(»ss) . • 

^. Kxplttnation of careers (matching 

Interests and abilities). 
1. Kval nation of career potential 

(vocational or occupational 

evaluat ion) . 
A. Involvement In cancer activities 

(work and re 1 a ted eK]>erience) . 

Skills training. 
. PI a cement . 
/ . Kol lownp and fol lowth rough. 

Kach of these seven developmental 
phases can be Identified in time for 
any individual. The phases are self 
explanatory and have been discussed 
exttMislvely In the career education 
programs. The remaining two dimen- 
sions of the model. Influencing fac- 
tors and sets, have not been tradl- 
t lo^l components of career education 
planning and will need some additional 
exp lanat ion . 

INFLUKNCING FACTORS 

The term In^f l uenc lng fatctors refers to 
internally or externally oriented con- 
ditions that will either facilitate or 
retard the individual's progress 
through the career development phases. 
Internal factors are those related 
specifically to the student, such as 
interest, motivation, drive, mobility, 
stamina, and self concept. External 
factors are those that Influence the 
student's progress through the career 
development phase but are not within 
direct control by the student, such 
as physical barriers, attitiidlnal 
barriers, appropriate resource materi- 
al, and staff availability. 

It Is important to note that the 



Internal or external influencing factors 
are often viewed from the standpoint of 
limitations. In their truest applica- 
tion, the external or internal charac- 
teristics must be considered in terms of 
assets and limitations. Limitations 
Identify only deficiencies and screen 
out potential progress through the ca- 
reer development phases, whereas 
assets are guideposts pointing in the 
direction of and facilitating a more 
positive career development path. 

SETS 

The third dimension of the research 
utilization model Is described In terms 
of physiological, psychological, and 
knowledge information sets. These sets 
can be referenced across both the in- 
ternal and external Influencing factors 
previously described as the second di- 
mension of the model. ^ 

The term physiological set refers 
to those physical characteristics of 
the student or the environment that 
would influence the student's progress 
through the career development phases, 
either in a positive or a negative 
way. For example, a severe orthopedic 
disability may hinder or restrict a 
student in the career development 
phases. This would be an Internal- 
physiological interaction. Likewise, 
a physically inaccessible building, 
classroom, or work situation would be 
an example of an external-physiologi- 
cal interaction. If the student were 
restricted in mobility. 

The term psychological set refers 
to feelings, attitudes, perceptions, 
biases, and related psychological 
characteristics that wou^l influence 
the student's progress through the 
career developmental phases, either 
in a positive or a negative way. An 
example of the internal Influencing 
factors in relation to psychological 
set could be the student's self image 
or concept. An external influencing 
factor and psychological set may re- 
late to the attitudes of teachers, / 
employers, administrators,* or the 
public toward the student. 

The term knowled ge and information 
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aet refers to level of awareness, 
specific factual Information, 
trainings background, and level of 
understanding of both the student 
and those who are Involved In the 
student's career development pro- 
gram. As In the physiological and 
the psychological sets, the knowl- 
edge and Information set could In- 
fluence the student's progress, 
either In a positive or a negative 
way. ^ 

THREE DIMENSIONAL INTERACTION 

The best way to demonstrate the three 
dimensional model would be to provide 
a few specific examples of the inters 
actions across the three dimensions. 

Psychological Set — Internal 

The psychological set in relation to 
the internal or student aspect re- 
lates to such concepts as awareness 
of responsibilities, jbeing on time, 
coping skills, decision making skills, 
values, independence, assert iveness, 
positive self regard, realistic ex- 
pectations, and tolerance for frus- 
tration. Some of the internal psy- 
chological concepts are more critical 
and related to the specific develop^- 
mental phases from awareness to 
placement. For example, being on 
time is important throughout the ca- 
reer development process, but it is 
critical, at the placement phase' of 
development, to job survival. This 
does not mean that teaching a stu- 
dent to be on time can be postponed 
until the placement phase, but rath- 
er it demonstrate^ the need for 
developing this set throughout all 
phases. FoT example, many vocation- 
al rehabilitation facilities or work-- 
shops provide skills training for 
the handicapped. It is a common 
practice for these facilities to 
institute a job readiness phase prior 
to the rehabilitants* completion of 
the training program. However, if 
job readiness were critical to suc- 
cessful placement, it should be 'An 
ongoing function of the total program 



and not a discrete component of the 
skills training phase, labeled job 
r eadi neqs training. 

Psychological Set — External 

One concept that immediately comes to 
mltid is the attitude of other indivi--' 
duals toward the handicapped. Atti- 
tudes can encompass such characteris- 
tics as fears, biases, expectations, 
rejection, and overprotection. To 
what extent can such an external- 
psychological set influence the ca- 
reer development phases of ^he handi- 
capped individual? The moslkr obvious 
considerations such as fears and bias 
are self explanatory J but co^ptructs 
like overprotection have a tendency 
to cross over into the internal psy- 
chological sets related to the handi- 
capped individual and generate de- 
pendency and concepts of low self 
esteem. 

Physiological Set — Internal 

Internal physiological sets relate 
to such factors as stamina, mobility, 
range of motion, dexterities, and 
more global factors such' as ability 
to drive an automobile. 

Physiological Set — External 

The external physiological set refers 
to such components as architectural 
barriers , communicat ion devices ^ 
(phone amplifiers, large print read- 
ing material, audio cassettes, and 
records) and detailed task analysis 
for the slow learner. 

Knowledge and Information Set — 
External 

The interaction of knowledge and in- 
formation as it relates to external 
factors includes such components as 
affirmative action guidelines by em- 
ployers, cognitive mapping or learn- 
ing styles, prescriptive teaching, 
the world of wgrk, and teaching job 
seeking, personal-social, and occupa- 
tional guidance and preparation skills. 
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USING THE MATRIX IN TERMS OF 

INTERACTION ^ 

The three dlmenelonal Interaction of 
the matrix cella through th* career 
development process la unique for ^ 
each handicapped Individual^ and It 
la the educator* a reaponalblllty to 
be aware of the Interactive elements 
and to facilitate the handicapped In- 
dividual's career development through- 
out the various phases. In esfence 
this model provides for the develop- 
ment of an Individualised career edu-- 
cation plan. 

Operatlonallzlng the Model 

The term research utlllgatlon becomes 
Important when the model Is operatlon- 
allEed. Tlirough research utilization 
the many resource documents, materl-- 
als, strategies, training programs, 
and specific knowledge that have been 
developed over the years In relation 
to career education for the handi- 
capped are Identified and used. Each 
of these elements Is reviewed to de- 
termine an appropriate location In 
a slot or cell In the career educa- 
tlpn model. The model then specifies 
the availability and the most appro-- 
prlate element to be used to overcome 
the barriers In the career development, 
process. 
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EXPERIENCE BASED CAREEA * . 
EDUCATION FOR MILDLY fffiNTALLY 
<^I3ABbEp STUDENTS 



Carl H. Larson 
Jan McMahlll. 
Marvin Lewis 



Experience Based Career Education for 
the Mildly Mentally Disabled (E^CE- 
MD) Is an exploratory vdcatlpnal pro- . 
gram that helps students decide what 
they want to do for the rest o*f tlielr 
lives. Students determine interests, 
then* choose occupations and work situ- 
ations they would- like to^^know more' 
about. Experience becomes a key 
word in EBCE-MD> as atudents observe 
and participate in a variety of jobs - 
in the community. Placement at each 
site varies from 3 td 9^weeks. 
During placement the student's ^ 
activities are supervised by- a resource 
person. While on ^ite, studentfe 
complete academic activities related 
td the work gfltuation. Satisfactory 
cojnpletion of academic assignments 
while participating in MCEr^ enables the ^ 
stuc^nt to earn high scnbol credit' 
required for graduation. - • / 

EBGE. is for mentally disabled 
.students ^who need exploratory experience 
before they enter the next two phases 
of their prograiir-work adju^tmerlt and 
t^ork experience training. PBCE does 
not compete withr^e paid program in 

which many blder/^uJents are enrolle^l. 

' ^ . i * > 

h • 

r •> , , 

DEVELOPMENT EBCE-!|J^ ' 

EBCE-MD waEf developed, by Iqt/a Central • 
.Cemmuni'ty College of ' Foirt Dodge » Iowa, 
with the assistance of a gtant from 
the Departmeilt of ,Ptjbllc^,^'n^trtjfcjtlon; 
The combuiilty ooll^^ge. cooperated Wlthi 
Arro<;rhead Area Edu^atloii Agency and 



the local schools Chat Implemented 
pilot prajecte. " Humboldt Community 
School was established as a demon- . 
stratlon site. 

MEETING REQUIREMENTS FOR ACAbEMIC 
CREDIT ' . 



-V 



Learning activity i^^eets specliTy the 
lessons li^ academic ari^ad that mqst 
be conqjleted by the Istifdent. These 
activity sheets may be aeyeloped solely 
\ by the Learrtlng Coordlrmtor pr throftgh 
a cooperative effort *of the\;$tudent and 
Learning Coordinator. ^Most of the 
activities are assigned to be completed 
^ wl^lle the studenbib *aije at the site thus 
^ correlating ttie ^c^|!^mic' experiei^e 
..with the work laituation. Activities 
\ may' also be built prf\in4 other sources 
sUc^h as books;' .p^phlet^) mallteines, 
television, : or otfier community resour- 
ces ^> One of the mc^t Importatltv aspects - 
,6f the learning acti'vlty sheets is that 
the studen? is .learitJ»g^^^kq<^ applying 
knowledge^ in a; i?eal, rafher than, simu- 
lated, situation.' / . . ^ • 
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^udents ."fere assigned to the job site. 
-€orcl to 3 hojLixs, ,«V days ^ week,j with' 
6i fifth day designated as "inhouee" 
.day. The inhous^ day is an individual 
appointment ylt:h the Learning Coordina- 
tor to evaluate ^dmple^ed /learning ^ 
activities- and to'd^velcJp new activity*' 
sheeta. Ip-'addition, 'fche^ Learning ' • 



Coordinator helpa the Btudent plan 
further placement and gives guidance 
regarding the present placement. Stu- 
dents may also he Involved In counsel- 
ing sessions or other small group activ- 
ities, aa wo 11 as catching up on 
other assignments. During the approxl- 
nwtely one-half day that the student 
Is not assigned to EBCE, he or she Is 
assigned to the Special Class with 
Integration. 

PARAMETERS OF THE EXPLORATORY PROGRAM 

First, the program must be community \ 
b^^sed. The budlness^te . becomes an 
extension of the spt!^cTal education 
clapsroom. Scheduling Is highly 
(^V^ndlvljluallzed. ' Kach studfent^s EBCEf 
.t^^i>^gram Is Independently planaed with 
the Instructor iis part of* their 
Individualize^ education program (lEP). 
The program is voluntary and no pay is 
given to the emp^loyer or the students. 
EBCE is exploratory and the students 
are not productive laborers. Sites 
change to meet exploratory needs of 
each student. Academic^ are correla- 
tecf to the job site. 

The. Basic Parts of the Plan 

Five new area educat ion agencies for 
implementation are ^s^ectetj each year. 
Work experience instructors and special 
education cla'issroom teachers are 
Identified for further training. New 
leaders at Iowa Central Coiratiunity 
College are trained and new materials 
provided by the funding grant are 
acquired. Sites are developed in each 
selected community and the program and 
the process are evaluated. Project^ in 
other local education agencies beyond 
the pilot schools are also developed. 

COST OF TIJE PRajECT. -^ 

Local and area education agencies that 
are presently employing work experience 
Instructors should not incur additional 
costs to Implement EBCE-MD. 
Implementation of this project will 
mean alteration in the present job 
assignments of work experience instruc- 
tors; but costs Incurred in 



implementation for each area education 
agency would consist of training time 
(one week) at the training center, 
located at Iowa Central Conmunlty College, 
and some funds needed to develop 
experience sites . The cost will vary 
depending upon the number of work 
experience Instructors to be trained 
ancj the number of sites to be develx)ped. 
The cost of technical assistance to 
each area education agency and train- 
ing of work experience instructors 
will be met by a special grant pro- 
vided through the Department of Public 
Instruction to Iowa Central Community 
College. fhe grant also provides for 
all student JapflLtructional materials . 

THE LFJVRNING PROCESS 

The five steps described in the 
follov/ing paragraphs explain the 
student activities In the EBCE-MD 
experiential learning process. ^ 

Assessment \ - 

Wlth.tfte guidance of the Learning 
Coordinator, student's ' academi<r anc^ 
career strengths, weaknesses, atid 
interests ai:e determined. > Much effort 
is m£^de tp determine realistic interest^, 
for mentally disabled students that can 
be explored in the community. The 
writers At the EBCE Appalachla E(juca- 
tlonal Laboratoiy (AEL) develope^S 
several instruments to help in the 
assessment stage. They have been 
rewjritten by Iowa Central staff for 
special education students. These 
instrujnents are qt)ntalned in the 
Student Program /Culde . In addition to 
colnponents of the Student Program 
Guide , each student is' given the SPIB 
(Social and Prevocatlonal Information 
Battery) from McGraw-Hill and seg- 
ments of the .Brigance Inventpry of' 
Basic Skills. 

Exploration 

The second step is for the students' to 
choose career clusters to explore* ^ 
The students select, from 50 worker 
trait groups, the two to three ' gn;-9up:s 
with which they w.puld J-lke to become 



Involved. Again , AEL materlalB were 
revised for the special needs students. 
To help with this Initial selection, 
the Learning Coordinator 1ias the 
student fill out a ''Request for Place- 
ment*' form which Is a result of the 
8i:udent's work In the learning guide. 

Placement 

Site placement begins after a week or 
two of assessments' and orientation. 
Each student has the opportunity to be 
placed at a minimum of four sites per 
year. These locations and situations 
have been carefully prepared by site 
developers who work with the resource 
people ahead of time. Before the 
student arrives on the ''scene** much 
groundwork has already^ been^ completed. 

Onslte Activities 

On site the students complete activity 
sheets that will earn units of credit 
In 1 of 16 EBCE-MD courses that cover 
four basic EBCE disciplines: mathe- 
matics , English/ communications, 
personal/social skills, and career 
educa,tlon. 

Using an activity sheet, the stu- 
dent will understand what he or she is 
supposed to do on site to complete a 
.given project. These sheets are pre- 
pared by the Learning Coordinator with 
help from the information that the site 
developers listed in Experience Site 
Leainlng Guides . These sheets become 
a type of contract between the student 
and the Learning Coordinator and give 
a real purpose to the site placement. 
Points (toward credits) are awarded for 
completion of activity sheets. Then, 
the Learning Coordinator can award 
Carnegie units of credit with a grade 
of A, B, D, or F for student work 
oti the project. • The student is 
Involved in the evaluation process"^ 
fis the Learning Coordinator reviews the 
activity sheet and the information 
gathered by the student. 

\ A vital pa?t of onslte work is the 
frequent visits made by the Learning 
Coordinator to^the places' where stu- 
dents ^re plftced. By visiting with 
students] ^or possibly just the resource 



person, the Learning Coordinator Is 
able to coordinate the efforts with 
the academic project and trouble' shoot 
any possible probleins. Good public 
relations between the student, teacher 
and resource person heTp' to allay 
the initial fearp that some people In 
the community have regarding placement 

foi^ the mentally retarded^ 

\ 

Evaluation ^ 

Evaluation of student progress* is the 
final step. The Learning Coordinator 
completes evaluations during and at 
the end of each student's placement 
on site* Resource people in the 
community help bo fill out Written 
forms that describe a student's 
personal and work traits. 

Inquiry 

All of these steps are bksed on the 
process of Inquiry, an essential component 
of experience based career education. 
Inquiry involves five steps: 

1. Defining the problem. 

2. Gathering tlata. 

■T 

3. Analyzing data. 

A . Gene ra 1 Iz ing . . 

5. Coimnunlcat ing the conclusion. 

The student who Is mildly mentally 
disablf^d will certainly need help in 
the inquiry process. Yet,' at the 
demonstration site in Humboldt^ It was 
discovered that a careful Learning 
Coordinator could guide the' student, 
to more Inquiry than -had been previously 
expected for p(»entally disabled students. 



PART III 

Vocational Assessment and Training 
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WE'RE OPEN FOR BUSINESS: CAREER 



EXPLORATION FOR HANDICAPPED 
SECONDARY STUDENTS 



JoAnn Balracr ^ 
John P. Jewel 1 



Condemn no man and consider nothing 
Imiyossible, for there Is no man who 
does not have a future and there is 
aothing tfliat does not have its hour. 

The Talmud 



'here is aJjit--of action for secondary 
; tu<ierrtS"'with handicapping conditions 



There is a 

SI 

at Tacoma Public Schools' Center loca- 
ted at Hill Garden. These students are 
meeting their individualized education 
program (lEP) goals and objectives In 
a real work environment, which is ad- 
ministered ar\cl. managed by the school 
district. Projqpt ACTION allows stu- 
dents an opportunity to Increase their 
Knowledge of the work situation. In 
addition, they are paid for their 
efforts. 

This Is not a typical workshop or 
classroom. These are not typical 
young people. Their classroom Is the 
world of work and they are, for the 
first time, being given the opportij- 
nlty to explore thcirytareer talents. 



i^i 



THE STUDENTS 



The ACTION Center has students repre- 
"Sentlng all disabilities. There was 
concern by some as ta the phllqsophy 
pf mixing all handicapping conditions 
into one program. This has not b<^n a 
-problem. The studei[its have something 
^ to give eacti other. A worker with 

verbal skills sparks the lack of skills 
in one who has little verbal ability. 
Social acceptability Is improved by 
havlrtg a peer model that has an 



accept al)le social af feet ♦ 

Vickie, a student with medically 
diagnosed sch izophrenia, was taking - 

300 milligrams of Mellaril which made 
academic functioning impossible. She 
joined Project ACTION and soon was 
able to cut her medication tto a mini- 
mum. Her productivity soared to 80% 
and sVie began to socialize with others 
Now, she is able to be included in a 
high school resource class with a half 
day work schedule at ACTION for addi- 
tional support service. 

Gerald Is 20 yeara pld and will be 
leaving school in June?* He has worked 
at the center for ^4 months and has 
been referred to Youth Employment for 
job placement. He Is attending a driv 
Ing school to develop his skills for 
completing the oral driving test for 
a license. Gerald Is developmentally^ 
disabled, but has skills ^that would 
make him a 'Valuable employee in compe- 
titive industry. 

Perry^ is multiply handicapped — 
deaf, development ally disabled, and 
physically handicapped. He Is gradu- 
ating soon and his productivity is 
impro\^ng dally. Adaptive equipment 
is n^ce^sary to brln^ about success on 
a taiSk. He has experienced a feeling 
of accompli-ghment as a worker who has 
broken through the bands of physical 
entrapment and become a full, accom- 
plished member' of society. 

Bob, a moderately developmentally 
disabled student, says he "loves to . 
earn money" so that he can buy the 
things he needs. Earning money Is the 
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basic reason given by many of the stu- 
dents when asked why they work at the 
^ skills center* Most of the students 
say they enjoy coming to work (school) 
and, consequently, they return to high 
school as better students than they 
were in j)revlous years. Bob Is making 
money. He appears happy to be part of 
the work community and Is confident 
that he will be able to graduate from 
high school. 

Project ACTlONfcOperates on the 
progressive lncluSK)n model practiced 
by the school district. This model Is 
based on the premise that ^11 children 
can learn and they should have the 
opportunity to be together In work and 
play. 'File ACTION project Is de*slgned 
to carry this premise one step further 
by extending progressive Inclusion into 
community training agencies and compe- 
titive omp 1 oymen t . 

v' 

BKGINNING THE PROJECT 

■Putting Project ACTION Into jiiotlon was 
a difficult test. The concept was new 
to the Tacoma community. The project 
Is but one of a total set of work ex- 
perience options availably within the 
Tacoma Public Schools for handicapped 
youth. Consequently, It must blend 
and augment existing programs i Some 
questions have to.be answered. 

1. Should we pay Sgtudeuts for work 
accomplished In a public schpol 
setting? ^ 

2. Will relationships with unions and 
public schools be strengthened by 
such a projject? 

3. Will sheltered workshops competing 
r for the same contracts be affecte(J 

by the competition? 
'41 Should the district provide on site, 
actual work experience or only pro- 
. vide the training necessary for a. 

job? 

5. Will funding continue as Tacoma 
faces possible large cutbacks In 
. their basic funding formula? 

. Project' staff and dlstrijct administra- 
tors )are ^currently seeking the answers 
to , these questions. 

# 

1 

. • " >» 



Identifying Needs 

Although Tacoma district had some on- 
going programs for disabled studentjj 
there was a need for coordination be- 
tween programs, standardized vocational 
assessment, realistic sheltered train- 
ing, alternative training employment 
placement, and a followup study on 
19 78 graduate. ' 

The Tacoma Public Schools offer 
comprehensive career/vocational pro- 
gr^ams for the handicapped. There are 
special education classes in career 
awareness and vocational training for 
special education students. Some han- 
dicapped students receive postsecon-- 
dary. training at the Bates Vocational 
Technical School. Goodwilf Industries 
pr:^vlde8 a site for a work activity 
center managed by the district. A 
community lab program provides a vari-. 
ety of work settings in' the ciommunity; 
part of the staff connected with the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
are housed in th^ school district} 
manpower monies are used for some lim- 
ited experiences for the students; - 
sumiqer work exjieriences are provided; 
and the Youth Development Conservation 
Corps works closely to provide' outdoor 
settings for handicapped youth. 

Although the programs in the dis- 
trict appeared comprehensive, sensi- 
tive teachers and admlniatrators knew 
that there were still many unfulfilled 
vocational needs of the handicapped. 
Consequently, JoAnn Balmer was hired to 
identify those needs. As an experi- 
enced special education and regular 
teacher she put a needs statement to- 
gether l«i collaboration with many 
* groups which eventually lead to a 
grant proposal. 

Funding the Project 

The basic stepi? in writing a grant were 
followed using the; Nec^ds^ Objectives, 
Procedul^es, and Evaluations (NOPE) con-- 
cept. .,'Needs-»^were identified, objec- 
tives Were writlien that correlated 
directly with the^ needs, and procedures 
were est^lished atid the evaluation 

•written to relate dlrfe6tly to 4ach need 

>> ■ ■ • , 
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and objocrlvo. To further oecabllsh 
direction Input wa?| jj^ithored from 
toachors, the community, supporters; 
parents , adml n i s t rators , 1 ndUs t^ry and 
business leaders, handicapped individ- 
uals, as well as inside and out^^lde 
dlst rict agencies . 

Once tlie grant was written, fund- 
was sought through four cfianneh^: 

1. P.h. 9^*-/*82 (Vocational Kducat ion) , 
which provides monle.s for some 
equipment, two assistants, a certi- 
fied teacher, and a sec notary. 

2. District funds for building remod- 
eling and maintenance, operating 
costs, as.i^ell as mailing costs. 

3- Contract profits for the purchase 
of needed workshop equipment, such 
as a pallet jack, automatic staplejrs, 
goggles, ear plugs, respirators, a' 
hot glue gun, and tape dispensers- 
State Special Education f.unds. 

Tlie final funding was a combina- 
tion of all these sources, 

PROdKCr PROCEDURES 

Project ACTION Invo 1 ves .^i^jie iiup1eme>i- 
tat ion of a total j^reoccupatlonaT and 
occupational system for student?^ with 
a variety of handicaps. The project 
procedure's Include standardized ^iss_^?" 
inenjt (What are' you good at? What are 

you interested -41*^) > experience In 
trying out abilities on various work 
tasks, and an opportun l ty for employ- 
ment and/or training alternatives in 
the community. 

Student Assessment 

The standardized aesessinpnt instruments 
available to Project ACTION are 
the Vocational Information and Evalua- 
tion Work Samples (VIEWS) on site, the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Ser- 
vice (JEVS) at Tacoma Goodwill Indus- . 
tries, and the SING^ Vocational Eval- 
uation System at thlpTacoma Comprehen- 
sive Employment Services Assessment 
center. A line assessment (observations 
of performance) Is an ongoing process 
for each student. 



The project's ultimate goal for 
the student is the selection of an 
al tertiative . ' Available alternatives* ^ 
offered to the student are: 

1. Continued classroom vocational pro- 
gram monl to red ob ) ect Ives , compe- 
tence based . 

2. FurtluM" vocational training In 
ava 1 1 ah 1 o a 1 terna t i ve reas - , 

3. Monl tored direct emplOyiiKMit . 

A. Referral to a c(Mmiuifllty develop- 
miMital CiMiter, 

An assessment report is written on 
each student before the staffing and 
1 KP conference occurs wi th the stu- 
, dents and/or {Barents. 

An Important link In the program 
i s the classroom ijorV , The extended 
staff In the secondary schools and at . 
(Goodwill Industriej^ work closelj^^th 
the pro j ec t . The seve rely invol^^d 
students who are unable to be trans- 
ported to the site ' work for pay In 
their classroom^. The teachers colla- 
borate with ACTION staf^f In an effort* 
to bring many of the project bcMieflts 
to their students In class. 

«. 

Kxpc»r iiMice Opportunl t les 

T 

Experience comes f rom doing* The ex- 
perience opportunities at the ACTION 
Work Skills Center are all carefully 
planned • 

1^ Five to t;en cont rj^cts operdte 

simultaneously. The number of con-^ 
tracts depends upon the space 
available for the shop. The con- 
tracts represeut the worker trait 
groups of sorting, assembling, con- 
struction, andi clerical. T?he con- 
tracts cover a span of difficulty 
allowing for a wide range of student 
abilities an^ disabilities. 

2. One continuing contract provides job 
stability to the Center's operation. 
Four to eight additional short term' 
contracts provide a variety of work 
experiences t Sofiie components of 
the contracts are placed in classes 
for severol5' and profoundly hand l- 
capped Vif ford 1 ng these students the 
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i^pportunlty to work within tlielr clans- 
room setting. The con/racta 1are gb- 
tiilned through the efforts of the 
ACTION staff, Taconui^s admlnlstiratlve 
staff, arfd the^advlsoiry committee. _y 

PROJKCT SUCCKSS AND FIHTOF PIJVNS 

The ^por,l tlvo a.spoctM of Project ACTTON 
far outweigh tlio. negatlv*^ ones, . The 
pro^lect \s meetliig the* predetermined 
noedH. Project ACTION Is cost effec- 
tlyo. Handicapped students are voca/ 
tlonally assessed and trained for ein- 
ployment before graduation from blgh 
school jrather thah r'equlriufc. ad^lltionaA 
cost services (ifter graduation. Poten-- 
tlal relief for the taxpay^^r Is possible 
'in thi- future purcliase of shop equl^?- 
ment, furi:her aBsossmeritr Instruments, 
and added building ri^rtovatlon rtee^B- 

'Project ACTION provides' a stepping 
stone for handicapped students. The 
scjiools are doing a good Job of educa- 
ting students in academic and living 
skills, b\it upon graduation most stu- 
d(Mits are unable to transfer their 
school ski l i*5 into the pursuit of a 
sat isfylng caree r. 

The projeit alsD provides a bond* 
Ing potential ijetXA^een community ,and 
schools. It 1/fe a pew application to an 
old Idea and Is, therefore, of Interest 
to school and cofratiunlty groups. ^ ' 

The concept pf Project ACTION Is 
viable and It is succeeding. -Future 
plans Include conducting a summer pro-, 
gram an4 following up on graduates, ' 
Tliere will also be an effort to further 
disseminator the pro.jeot to other dis- 
tricts, and the counnunlty so that the 
available alternatives and the class- 
room component can be, expai\fled to - ^ 
improve the career education ciirrlcu- { 
lum Initiated In Tacon«'s j;?peclal edu-~ 
cation classes- ^ ' r . 

Projetit ACTION Includes .the under- 
se^rved developmental ly disabled popula-' 
tlon* A large number. of deVelppmentally 
dtsabled students are .etirolled In the • 
project giving the g^aff an ppport unity 
t% (Jlscoveif-n^ew math (ids. of assisting 
t^rai^e students to increase wo'rk skills. 
The <?4^S8^<^c>m qojnportent for th^ 
severjply disal;^led provides work ^expe-- 
ric^nce for studenta^ §pil-Tesearch 



potential for teachers. The exteitlkd 
cl^sroom staff Isolate work skills 
mc\ record data that will ^ild staff . 
In future program innovatjions . 

The first year Uous been an ex- 
perience In cooperation and team work: 
We are looking forward to added staff 
and further inclusion Into vocational 
classes in the district's mainstream. 
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CAREER ASSESSMENT AND 
ALTERNATIVE VOCATIONAL SERVICES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
♦ ■•• 

Cannon R. Celentano 
Diane Slnnl 
lvl4een Griffin 

The Area Cooperative Kducational Ser- 
vices (ACES) Assessment and Vocational 
Center of New Haven, Connecticut, wa^j 
established In recognition of the need 
for objective data regarding client *s 
skills and behaviors before training or 
placement Was Initiated and the need 
for object:jlve counseling of the. client ^ 
In drder J:p nmke decisions related to 
vocational^ goals. The Center provides 
services to students who are trainable 
mentally jtetarded, educable mentally 
retarded,/ emotionally disturbed, learn-, 
Ing disal^led, unemployed, underemploye^3, 
psychiatric patients, high school drop- 
outs, socially maladjusted, hearing 
Impaired, and tlioso who wish to tiiako 
caropr changes, «t* 

.PURPOSE OF ASSESSMENT 

The ACES Assessment and Vocational 
Center aids its clients V^y; 

1.. Assisting with vocational plahning 
by increasing the client *s aware- 
ness ^f his or her vocational 
skills, interests, appri^prlatfe work 
behaviors, .^nd realisj^c informajtlon 
about the world of work. 

2. Evaldiatlng vocatiomil skill levels 
/ and identifying areas where skill 

^ development is possible; 

3. Identifying feasible short ar^ long 

r goals, / * / 
egfeing effective pl^dns of action 

for the attainment?-, of vocational 
goals. ' , ^ * * . 



Assessm^int fhr the handicapped 
Individual Is one. method of Information 
gathei::ing. It Is an identification 
process for st'tpngths 'and weaknesses 
of : (a) physical dexterities- finger, 
manual, motor; (b) physical demands; 
(c) .learning rates; (d) ability to ^ 
follow Instruc tlons^oral , written, 
or diagrammatic; (e) perceptions-color 
spatial, form, isize, or clerical; ( f ) 
academics-reacJJLng , math , wri t ing ; 
(g) problem solving ability; and (h) 
daily JlviVig' competencies . 

The type of work- environment 
required or preferi^ud can .also be 
determined suctl) as inside or outside, 
flitting or standing, and the amount of 
supervlslpn needed. Additional voca- 
tional behaviors a^j'e identified, which 
Include relatloji^hips with coworkers 
and supervisors, bredks/luncb , 
at tl tudes, and punctuality . 
' Evaluation of school age indi- 
viduals should answer one or more of 
■ the following qiiestiofis: 

1. *What are the Iridlvldual's vocational 

lijte*rests and ngeds? CE:x:plpratory 
question-throufeh evaluation' experi- 
ences. Identification, of these 
things Is .possible/) , ^ 

2. What are th^ Individual's knbwledge, 
. skills and abilities? ^ (Assessment 

f * question-identify present lev^^l^'of . 
functioning.) 

3. Wh^t kinds of l^ehkviors are dls-< 
played by the Individual? (Assess- 
njent, questionr-simulated work envi- 

. ronm^nt identifies behavior 



patrorn.s.) 

4, What type of (u-nipat ion pr job will 
the Individual be sucre.ssful at In 
the near future? (Predict ion queH- 
r Ion-data obtained will e^^tlmate 
the probability of succesR or fail- 
ure In specific jobs.) 

3. UHiat services does the Individual 
need? (Planning questions-data ob- 
tained >:^111 Identify individual 
weaknesses or deficiencies.) 

The comblnat Ion' of actlvlt' :s In \ 
the assessment process may vary depen- 
ding on iiiijlvldual needs.. fsxamples of 
the actlvitlt^s that arc provided include 
group and individual counseling; skill 
Inventory; vocational testing and 
exploration; hands on work sampling; 
aptitude t(»stlng; math and reading 
skills an.nlysis; access to technical 
asslst.ince f(^r medical, psychological,' 
and educ*at ii^nal (Valuations; referrals 
to oth(M' service agencies iuul educa- ■ 
t loual Inst I tut ions; interest , attitude, 
and awareness t est I ng. It Is essential 
ttiat durinj» eyaluat Ion* cl ieuts should 
be pn^vided wi^h every opportunl ty to 
succeed. 

Procedures for Implementation of 
as.SH?.ssment begin with a referral from 
coit^munity agencii^s and schools. From 
this an Initial client/counselor inter- 
view takes pldce along with an orienta- 
tion to* the evaluation ^nlt. 'ITie coun- 
selor identifies specific components to 
be used with the client. The staff uses 
(Appropriate researched paper and pencil 
tests depending on the client's sur- 
face abilities as determined by the" 
intake intery i^^w or tliey use audlovis- 
' ual components (non-readers, nonverbal) 
when necessary. , 

Tlie standardl/.ed systems, psycho- » 
metrics, and interests survi^ys- present- 
ly In use includt*: Bennett Mechanjbgal 
Comprehension Test, Californta Occupa- 
tional Preference Survey (COPS), Gor- ^ 
don Occupational Checklist, Hall Occu- ^ 
patlonal Orientation Inventory, Harr- 
ington O'Shea CDM, Self-Directed iSearch, 
Adult Performance Level Survey (APL) , 
Adult Performance Level Occupational 
Knowledge Test, Aptitude Tests fqr 
Occap^tions (Roeder) , and Picture 



Interest Exploration Survey (PIES). 

The center also makes use of com- 
prehensive/ technical hands on assess-- 
meiit systems such as the: 

1. Jewish Employment an^ Vocational 
Services Evaluation Battery (JEVS). 

2. Vocational Information and Evalua- 
tions Work Sample (VIEWS). ^ . 

3. Valpar WoVk Sample Components. 

The center also capitalizes on career ' 
exploration packages as determined by 
interests and skill levels Including ^ 
Project Discovery, Tomahawk, and SRA 
Job Experience Kits. Reading and math 
tests are administered^ as necessary. 
The Career Education Resource Center 
gives clients more info.nnatlori on 
specific jobs Including such things as 
the Occupational Out look Handbook and 
audiovisual materials. With this, 
the staff reviews all client's data. ^ 
The counselor/client then synthesize the 
information and develop a package of 
information to be fed into the compu- . 
ter; 

The Computer Guidance Information 
System (CIS) is an Interactive car>«er 
information system. Its purpose is to ' 
he*lp the user get quick and meaningful 
information about occupations, post- 
secondarx^educatlon, or sources of 
financial iftf ormation. A printbut of 
client Interests and job market areas 
are supplied to the client. 

OirrCOME OF assessme-nt 

After completing the assessment process 
a plan of action is developed by the 
client and the assessment advisor. 
Theplan Includes the results of the 
assessment process^ as well as recom- 
mendations for the next steps: v train-- 
ing, education, job search services, 
and/or career employment (Jppdy.t unities. 
The recommendation may specify that 
these services be provljded by a suit- . 
able service or educational agency. 
Figute.l is a schematic of the assess- 
ment process • 

ALTERNATIVE VOCATIONAL SERVICES 
The Alternative Vocational Services 



FTGUW': 1. Client Intake and Referral Flow Chart 
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(AVS) ProKiam btu omo8 part of the c li- 
ent's program If recoironended by the 
eviiluation vmit. AVS Is a shared 
time program which has three major com- 
ponents: Guiployabll l ty 8kl*ls and 
voidtJonal academics, career counseling 
and development, and vocational train- 
ing. In addition, a placement. service 
will place participants in part or full 
time employment when ready. 

Kinployabillty Skills and Vocational 
Aciidemica 

Tt^e cmployablllty skills and vocational 
academic currlculjAHi offered as part of 
the Alternative Vocational Services 
Program encomixjisses t'wo major functions: 
to provide students with desirable en^- 
ployabillty and dally living skills In 
order to function in a working environ- 
mtMit and to provide academic explora- 
tion and development In areas of stu- 
dent interests and abilities as well 
as st)eclf Ic vocational needs. 

Program content in this area in- 
cludes job seeking, Job getting, and 
job ktHM^i"8i along with communication 
(speaking, listening, writing, and 
reading) and computational skills. 
Kach person is led to develop positive \ 
work habits and job attitudes. Empha- 
sis Is placed on social skills and per- 
sonal development through the explora- 
tion of self Interest qnd careers. The 
curriculum concentrates on money man- 
agement, good grooming, personal hy- 
giene, and personaj transportirtlon. 
Supplementary ari-<is deal in safety, 
use of leisure time, recreational actf- 
vi ti(*s,^ consumer ism, and human rela- 
tions. 

.Career Development Component 

The Career , Devel opment component ^ de_a Is, 
with attitudinal^awareness and explo- 
ration of \>oth self and the world in / 
which one lives and works. The pro- 
gram uses various commercial and 
teacher made activities to reinforce 
the importance of .'making informal deci- 
sions through knowing oneself and pro- 
viding the skills to do so. 

An important factor in'this pro-^ . 



gram is self evaluation. The career 
component uses activities to initiate 
the self evaluation process In work- 
ing situations. This is combined wltli 
the development of the relationship 
between personal values and work val- 
ues, with an emphasis on narrowing 
down the career selection process. 
Certified counselors work with indi- 
viduals and small groups to enhance 
those activities. 

Integral to the process is assist^ 
Ing handicapped individuals in identi- 
fying specific career fields of inter- 
est. They will determine highest prl-- 
oritles for job selection and develop 
a personal occupational file. Indi- 
viduals supplement this information 
through' rt^search of additional occupa- 
tional areas to satisfy interests or 
needs. Instructors reinforce the em- 
phasis of Job selection and personal 
requirements, Interests, and skills. 

Vocational Training 

The vocational training phasia begins 
with an initial exploration of various 
sites. At its completion^^ the client 
selects one of several areas for train- 
ing. Clients are evaluated by staff on 
all sites. The areas of traiH+n^are 
office support services InclAiding ml-- 
crof Iche ireprdduc t ion , food services 
(banquet and fast food) , hgipe health 
care, agri-horticulture, la^ and 
building n^aintenance, bookbinding, 
niarlne maintenance including electri-- 
cal and. small engines ^ automotive , day 
car^, pest ct)ntrol (exterminating) , 
woodworking, photogr/iphy , and banking. 

The^ vocational training takes 
place at actual cominunity job sites. 
Thete is a trained professional AVS 
staff with these students at all times. 
After several months at pne site, 
depending upon the competency of the 
client, he or she is moved to a secon- 
dary site. At the secondary site the 
client will be working with an indi- 
vidual employed. at that particular 
site hnt^ only with periodic AVS super- 
vision. Thusi, ^he client must^ progress 
at a level of semi-independence to gaip 
access to a secondary si^te. The third 



step would be \hc movoiiient from the 
secondary alte to paid employment. 

Placement Service 

The major emphasis of the placement 
service Is job seeking, job getting, 
and job keeping skills. An employa- 
bllity skills curriculum Is the major 
veliicle to attain tltest* goals. This 
is necessary because the terminal goal 
of AVS is to place well trained 
worlcers in full or part time employment 
positions. One of the placement per- 
son's functions is to establish the 
client at a primary job site situation 
based on evaluation data. In addition, 
the job placement person is responsibTe 
for 'both continued job site development 
n d j ob place me n t . 

After job placement is established, 
there is continued followup on the 
placement. This Includes any contlnu-- 
ing support services that may bc^ needed 
by the client. 

The program is operational from 
September through June (a special sum- 
mer session is also available). The 
scheduling is flc^xible. Clients must 
spend at least 2 hours per day in this 
program and they can participate in 
either a morning or aftornoon session. 
The specific times for these sessions 
depends on the schedules of participa- 
ting schools. llie school district can 
provide their own transportat ion'or 
contract with the ACKS Transportation 
Services. 



the support necessary to assist the 
client to survive in the new environ- 
ment of the world of work. 

With the combination of assess- 
ment and community site training, as 
opposed to classroom simulation, the 
potential for clients to succeed has 
been great ly enhanced . The successful 
Ingredient becomes the "reverse trans- 
ference^" concept^ which provides growth 
in both attitudes and .behavior through 
a positive training site i*xper ii-nce , 
and this behavior carries itself back 
to the c lassroom atmosphere*. 



CONCLUSION 



In essence, vocational assessment, 
training, and placement are integral 
to providing sound vocational planning 
arid programs for handicapped adoles- ' 
cents. The major emphasis lies in the 
assessment of attitude, motivation, 
and skill potential. The key factors 
are the development of realistic training 
sites that attempt to develop skill 
levels In the form of the ladder effect, 
thus allowing the students to ascend 
at their own rate of speed and poten- 
tial. Inherent in the training is the 
reality of the job market itself and 
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AR ON THE JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR KMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS 



LaurtMit R. Connior 



In tlu^ f<3ll ol 1977 at Hood Junior 
High Sch^'ool In Oerry, Now Hampshire, a 
program entitled ^'A P revocat ional " 
Building Construction Program for the 
Lmot tonal ly Handicapped Student" was' 
Instltutf^Hl through the combined 
efforts of Thomas Duval, a special ed- 
ucation teacher who is also a behavior 
specialist, and Laurent ('ormier, an 
Industrial arts Instructor. This was 
the firrit phase x)f a three part on the 
Job tralnitig (^T) construction and 
prevocat ional program which was devel- 
oped to coml)lne the use of vocational 
and career education as a tool to 
supplement academics in hopes of reac- 
tivating the Itvu n ing process of stu- 
dents whoso education had been retarded 
because of emotional difficulties, 

THE SHED PROJECT 

Prior to this time, all special needs 
stude^nts had been combined into one 
industrial arts class t^hlch met once a 
week. Since it was Impossible for the 
Instructor to adapt a projgram to meet 
all of the students' neecjs, an unsa- 
tisfactory situation with little chance 
for positive learning existed. There- 
fore, during the summer of )L977, the 
Shed Project was designed, \llnder this 
new program, all of#tho special needs 
students were no longer scheduled into 
one industrial arts class, but instead 
the learning disabled, the educably 
mentally retarded, and the slow learn^- 
ers were mains t reamed Into regular 



industrial arts classes. Remaining 
were a group of. students who had been 
Identified emotionally handicapped, 
and who, due to the severity of their 
problems, were placed In a 8heltei;ed 
classroom under the instruction of the 
behavior specialist. It was fof 
these students that the Shed Project 
was writ ten ► Thus, the target popu-- 
lation ^f the program became a gtoup 
of 6 to 12 l^iite male adolescents, 
ranging in age from 12 to 15, who came 
from broken homes, had arrest records, 
were Involved with drugs, had aj>proxl- 
mately a third grade reading levels 
and possessed an extremely negative 
self concept , 

Project Goiils 

i 

•I 

The projec( had two major goals: 
fjlrst, to ({create a success oriented 
environment * for the student to the^ 
extent thai It will lea^d to improved • 
responsibility and positive attitutleB 
toward self, peers, school, a^nd 
adults and, second, to develop and 
imt^rove th0 pr^jvocat ional skills of 
the student to the degree that he or 
she; will gain conf ideuce and skill in 
working with tools and material. 

Method / 

Tlie Shed Project is a self supporting 
program which involves biilldlhg ancl' 
selling for prbfit utility storage 
shed^ for customers at the ^ob site. 



The profit is distributed to each mem- 
ber of the class In the fortip of car- 
penter's tools with each stiident's share ^ 
being determined by his or her a*ttitudeJ 
behavior, and skill development. 



Staff 

✓ 

Two people are directly^ Involved In 
this project, an Industrial arts in- 
structor and the behavior specialist 
who is the sheltered cla3sr()om teacher 
for the emotionally handicapped stu- 
dents. Auxiliary support is provided 
by a gu^idance counselor and the assis- 
tant principal. 

t ' 

Student Eligibility 

A student must be identified as emo- 
tionally handicapped, using a formal 
assessment procedure that follows 
state regulations. He must also 
demonstrate a desire to participate 
willingly. This Is^etermined by an. 
informal interview 0||kween the sta^f 
and the student, and' aWy student who 
does not initially desire to partlci- 
.pate is given the opportunity to enter 
the program alf a later time. To date, 
all have participated. 



Rules and Procedures 

i> 

As a motivational factor and as a to'ol 
for improving self esteem, the students, 
through discussion and interaction with 
the staff'j develop rules and procedures 
and also determine what the consequen- 
ces will be for' serious misbehavior. 

The Crew Concept 

The class Is organized into a crew of 
workers which Includes a foreman, 
safety man, tool man, stock ^(ian, grie- 
vance man, and substitute. The objec- 
tive of the crew concept is to haye 
each individual share all responsibil- 
ities by giving him the experience of 
' bo th^ labor. an4^ management- Initial 
crew Placement is determitfed In an 
Interview between the^student and the 
staff In which a student job applica- 
tion Is completed and discussed. Dur-^ 



Ing the course of the year, the crew 
positions are rotat|pd so thj^t each, 
student l^as the opportunity to per- 
form different tasks and assume vari- 
ous responsibilities. 

Program Incentives 



Tliree or four buildings are construc- 
ted during a school year with the 
first being built in the* school shop, 
thus allowing for the development of 
the crew concept In a corftalned area. 
All other buildings are constructed 
at the customer's job site, and It 
has been found that student pprform-^^ 

^ ance is improved outside of the school 
building as most students have felt 
threatened by the school institution. 
A greater amount of physical and men^ 
tal flexibility is also possible In 
the outdoor environment. Since the 
buildings are large (6 feet by 8 feet, 
6 feet by 10 feet, 8 fept by 10 feet), 
the students are able to relate to 
working with real projects, not merely 
simulated or scaled down versions. 
The students are treafted as employees ^ 
being paid for their effort in the 
form of carpenter tools*. A reciprocal 
agreement between .the employee and 
employer states that any damage to 
tools or materials as the result of 
irresponslb^-llty Is assigned to the 
employee and that his share of the 
profits shall bq diminished by an 
amount equivalent to the value of the 

' material. Life survival skills such 
as reading, basic computation, and 
niea^ring are made relevant and are 
taught and reinforced both^on the job 
and in;^the sheltered classroom. The 
other sr^udents In the school develop' 
a new attitude toward these handi- 
capped students as they build and sell 
actual sheds . ' 

Schedule / • 

Tlie program requires the scheduling of 
a 1 hour period at the beginning of 
the week for instruction, evaluation ,« 
and other admin is t|;at lye matters. A 
mlnltnum of A additional hours are 
provided for the construction work and 
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continuity is nwilntalned If pach work 
seaalon la,compo8ml of at lea^t two 
consecutive school periods. 

Tea chfsr- student Resource Materials 

Textbooks a^e not usied in this program, 
at)d as a substitute each student la 
Issued a notebook In which tct keep 
copies of rules, procedures, student 
evaluation sheets, teacher made hand-- 
out8,v blueprints, shop vocabulary 
terms, qulznes, aAd notes. . Emphasis . 
Is placed on the Visual approach to 
learning, and therefore, the safety, 
use, care, and maintenance^ of tools, 
lumbering, and career /education are 
presented using films and fllmstrips. 
Students are exposed to the real world 
of work through field trips to such 
places a^s sawmills » a housing develop- 
ment under constf^uctlon, aTV>rchltect *s 
office, and a lumber yard. As a 
supplement to the program, people, in- 
cluding a county forester, a building 
Inspector, a purveyor, a civil engineer, 
a contractor, an electrician, a plumb- 
evy and a concrete contractor work 
with the students at the job sites as 
consultants and instructors. 

Student Evaluation 

There are no grades given in this, pro- 
gram. Instead, an evaluation process 
reflects student progress by evalua- 
ting performance as "highly acceptable," 
"acceptable," or "not acceptable." 
This progress is recorded on a series 
of dharts and most of the information 
is the resultof decisions made by the 
student and the Instructor concurrently. 
Both the teacher and the student keep 
copies of the ^valuatlotis. * 

^ehav lorai Management Data . Chart 1 
records beTiavior extremes by denoting 
appropriate behavior with a (+) and 
Inappropriate behavior with a . It 
is used "on the scene" to record 
behavior immediately following an inci- 
dent. For example, Bryan torments 
Gary by jabbing Hint with a board. Gary 
nearly blows up and ^is about to retal- 
iate, but instead he tells Bryan to 




^either stop or be reported to the 
teacher^ Two situations took place « 

^ First Bryan's behavior 'tvas 'grossly 
inappropriate and, tharafore, under 
his name oft the chart In one of the 
unused squares the date would be ^ 
V recorded^ a minus placed under the 

date» i^d, finally, the ^eaaon recorded 
under the diagonal line « Secon4> Gary 
would receive a plus (+) • This ^par'- 
ticular inatrumi^nt is necessary in 
determiQl.ng individual shatea of the, 
profits. 

Daiji y . L o g. At the end of each sessipn 
the student^ must make a J[udgm^nt re^ 
gardlng his accomplishment, deciding, 
whether or not he worked efficiently 
and behaved appropriately » and then he 
must w,rite a description of hia per- 
formance in his log (see Chart 2)/ In 
addition to serving as an evaluation 
tool, the log provides a functional 
exercise in basic writing skills. , 

Student Evaluation Raiciny Sheets ^ This 
is a crew evaluation tool which is 
filled out at the end of the week. 
The foreman evaluates eacK. member of . 
the crew's performance and, in turn, 
each crew member •evaluates the 
foreman's performance. \ The Ins^uctors 
also complete a rating sh^et for each 
student, and by comparing their sheets 
with those of tTie students, any discrep 
ancles which may need investigation can 
be noted. 

Progress Record Chart . This is a sys- 
tem for recording exact psychomotor ^ 
skills developed over the course of 
the year. Each student has a personal : 
copy of the chart in his notebook and J 
there is a poster size chart displayed* 
In both the shop and the sheltered 
^classroom listing all. of the students' 
. names. A student^ is checked off when 
he has demonstrated safe, efficient^ 
and responsible use of a tool, tech- 
nique, or «*operation. This evaluation 
process serves as a motivational tool 
in that hidden rewards are built in. 
For example, the first student to. com-,, 
plete nine steps may receive!' a nail 
apron, carpenter's pencil, or other 
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CHART If Behavioral Management Data 



Each stucjent will be given a (+) for exhibiting pbsltlve bfehavJor 
performance and a (-) for nega1;J[ye behavior performance. 



The following are example?? of what 
.inappropriate behavior: ' 




(+) 



tonsldered appropriate and 

r 

• (-) 



A. 


Avoldlng^a fight 


A. 


Fighting 


B. 


Verbal' Itlndness to peers 


' B. 


Verbal abuse of peers 


C. 


Verbal klndrresrs to teachers 


C. 


Verbal ' abuse of teachers 


D. 


Respectful use tools 


d: 


Misuse of tools > intentional 


E. 


Carrying out teacheV, 


E. 


Following directions 




directions 


F. 


Tardiness 


F. 


Arriving and performing 


G. 


Poor clean up 




according to schedule. 


H. 


Disrespect of safety rules 


G. 


Exceptional clfeah up 






H. 


Following safety procedures 


4 


k 




GKART 2. Student Dally Log 



NAME 



HiLL ^ 



jast 



First 



DIRECTIONS: a) Fill In your name, b) Fill li\ the dat«. 

. • c) To the right of the date» llat out. your' 
major accomplishments for this date, 
d) Under the date, dheck off whether or not 
you were an efficient worlcfer; 



DATI- 



I - !(\t<xs\xrtJi i Cut <2kM!5 -fcr ^ n>n^/rc<r waM p\<idrcs 



Yes 


No 


a- 


^ .V . , 


5- 


13 




1- 

1 




/ 




No 


a- 


S(x -Fe^ man 






3- 


^ — _ .^^.^ -^^^ — -.^ — ■ ■ ■ — ' f 






■ns 


1- 






Yes 




1 


a- 


— ^ ..... _ . . ... 

Sa-f cfhJ 






No 

J 


5- 




5- 


•16 


-08 


1- 




1 


Yes 




No 










3- 


, — ^ , 1~ 


5- 


lt>- 


08 


\- 


U3ofk<di on Cf^ PP^^- a<^ai n 


1 


/I 


No 






les 








5- 




OS 


1- 


Tr\ school 6ut>p^»V\ - .3mo»ci*n9 


1 


Yes 




No 






Us- 


' ' ' " -• ■ ■ . ■ - 



-^inexpensive reward. While not extreme- 
ly significant , this system adds some 
fun to the class. \ 

Quizzes . Short quizzes are given 
periodically. It is ex]|^l4ined jbhat 
testing ia ^n integral part of advance- 
ment 111 fields such as, construction, 
electronics, and police apd fif^ work. 
Due to . the low reading levels of^tlie , 
Students, all quizzes are given orally 
while the student follows aloi^g on a 
printed copy. They are corrected 
immediately to provide immediate feed- 
back. Where appropriate^ perfotmance 
evaluations dre administered. For 
example, a student would demonstrate 
the dismantling, honing> assembly, and 
correct adjustment of a h^nd plane as ' 
a test of his knowledge of the tool. ^ 

Instructor Evaluati6n Check Off Sheet . 
This is a monthly report which* is com- 
pleted by the instructor through dis- 
cussion with each .(Student and is 
considered a formal evaluation. 

Effective Behaviors in Vocational 
Areas. Completed quarterly by the 
instructors, this is a formal assess- 
ment which parallels the Instructor 
Evaluation Check Off Sheet but is more 
representative of evaluating vocational 
skills. , 

Customer Evaluation Report . This form 
is filled out by the customer after 
completion of a storage building. Its 
primary function is to give the in- 
structbrs an outside perspective of 
how the crew is perceived by the 
community. 

THE SUMMER ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 

This project was the result of the 
^^achievement of positive behavior modi- 
fication and the development of pre'^ 
vocational skills in the students while 
they wer^ participating in the Shed / 
Project.' The initial goal was to 
-continue' the Shed Project through the 
summer, but to^ modify it so that the 
students could get paid for their work. 



An investigation lead to two resources: 
The Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) Summer Youth Programs 
and the Derry School District's plans 
for developing an environmental educa- 
tion facility for use by elementi^ry and 
junior high school students. A pro- • 
gram was developed which met the cri- 
teria and goals of all parties involved 
as a result of negotiation? wl^th the 
county CfiTA office and the school' dis- 
tript. 

Over an 8 week period, under the 
direction of the special education 
instructor and the industrial arts 
Instructor, a crew of 20 disadvan- 
taged youth constructed, on a 51 
acre Derry School District site, a' 
24\foot by 2A foot mountain cabin, ' 
two "solar one holer" privies, a bird 
blind, and>a weather station, ^hey 
also cleared and developed a series 
of nature, trails. The forest was 
managed by thinning and selling fire 
wood, with the profits being reinves- 
ted into materials for the project. 

The construction of the building 
included clearing the site, excavating, 
mixing and pouring cement footings, 
building a stoi^e foundation, framing, 
siding, and rocl^fing the structure. 
In essence, a "big ^ed" was built 
using the skills that the students 
had acquired during the school yeat. 
However, due to the ages of the stjj- 
dents and the lack of a power source, 
90% of the building was constf ucted 
with han^ tools « \ 

According to JCETA'^ regulations, 
the employees had to be economically 
disadvantaged and, fortunately, all 
participants in the- Shed Project^ 
qualified. Also, one half of the- 
students had to be female and oiie half 
of the total number had, to be 14 to 16 
yeairs old with the other half 16^ to 1 
years old. 

Twd crews were developed, a con- 
struction and^a trails crew, and stu- 
dents were rotated depending upon 
interest and the acquisition of ^skills 
needed at the time. - . , 

' The materials for the project, 
costing approximately $1,400.00, were 
purchased through Title IV funds. 
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The youth aiil«rles (minimum Wage) to- 
taled $15^000 and were paid by CETA> 
while the ,aupervlaor*ei aalarles^ at 
$200 .Op per week each^ were jointly 
covered by CfcTA and the School Diatrlct 
The studei^ta were limited to a 30 hour 
work week. 

The project was evaluated to be 
successful/ and It will be continued 
this* suQiner. Current plans are to 
harvest soife of the timber ftom the 
land » -mill the luid>er and* build a bimk 
house so that» as part of their 
V environmental education program^ ele- 

• mentary students who have never spent 
a night cfimplng ItK the woods could 
camp out and still be close to home. 

SOljlR GREENHOUSE PROJECT 

This project was written as a proposal 
which was granted by the State of New 
Hampshire under the authority of P.L. 
9A-A,82, Innovative and fexeraplary pro- 
jects* It Is currently In operation. 

The Solar Greenhouse Project 
expands and diversifies the two pre- 
vious programs by: 

1. Using the behavior and construction 
skills t>f the experienced atuder^ts 
as role models and leaders to the 
new students^ 

2. Entering into the modern technology 
of solar energy as an alternative 
source. 

3* Providing involveinent for tj^e re- 
maining special needs population 
In the school* 
A. Introducing horticulture as a new 
occupational cluster* 

5. Bridging the generation gap by 

haying Senior citizens working with 
the handicapped adolescents in the 
greenhouse* 

6. integrating curriculum by having 
Special needs students who are 
in high school return as aides to 
the program* 

^ The program Is divided into two 

• primary^ work clusters — construction of 
\the 9olar gr:eenhouse and tiorticultural 

> activities, ^During the fall of 1978, 
under the direction and guldancie of 

jERIC ^ • . ' 



the Industrial arts Instructor ahd the 
special education instructor; and with 
consultntion from local building tirades- 
people and the Plrikerton Acadenv voca- 
tional staff (the local high achool, 
a private agency) , the 'students parti-* 
cipated in the construction of the 
^ greenhouse which included surveying, 
excavating p mixing and |>ourlng^ con- 
crete footings, laying the block 
wall foundation, pouring the slab,^ 
wood framing, applying '*SUN-Ltte" , 
glazing film, roofln(, building a 
storage sink, and constructing the air 
thermal collectbTs^ Greenhouae e<)ulpr 
ment^ such as flats, bfnches, and cold ^ 
f ramies were also built* 

The horticultural activities in^ 
volve a cooperative effort between the 
special jp^eds students, the high school 
hortlcujttural Structure, senior clti- 
zens fthfixt the Nutfield Heights Senior 
Citizens Ceat^r, whose facilities' are 
adjacent to .the junior high school, 
and a local nursery* As part of this 
phase the students and senior citizens 
statt seedlings of flowers and vege- 
tables, plant^reea, propagate plants, 
make flove^ arran^j^ementSj and. In the 
spring, conduct an op^n house to dis- 
play and sell their plants* The 
senior citizens and students also 
plan to plant and maintain a vege^ 
table garden at the senior citizen ^ 
center during the summer* 

CONCLUSION 

The flexibility of these t^ree pro- 
jects has helped to assure that the * 
goal! and objectives can be tealis- ' 
tically achieved* For example, at 
times it is necessary to have stu- 
dents participate in one or more 
phases ^of the program in order to main- 
tain Interest and provide for success- 
ful experiences*. #n other occasions 

^ it is necessary to remove the adoles- 
cent from the program and design 
activities specifically matched to his • 
or her lii||mediate needs* 

To date the projects have pro- 
duced acceptable results in Improving 

' the* following areas: 

■ • , \ 
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1. Helping the student develop to his 
or her potential. 

2. Providing Success* oriented experi- 
ences. ^ 

3. Stimulating and motivating t^he stu-. ' 
dent through .participation in full 
scald » realistic projects. 

4. Developing world of work survival 
skills. 

5. Modifying and improving behavior. 

6. Improving a negative image of school 
and authority. 



AH ALTERNATIVE AFPI^OACH TO 
VOCATIOJIAL TRAINING OF 
HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 



Blaine A. Aeltstti 



Vocational training for handicapped 
atudents Is still In its Infancy. A 
majority of handicapped high' school 
graduates are either underemployed or 
unemployed resulting in a personal loss 
for themselves and society. This 
concern has been publicly expressed 
9lnce thenar ly 1970's and is still 
an liiq[>ortant ' concern (US -Departiftent 
of Health, Education and Welfare » 
1973; Phelps, 1976). 

A major reason that handicapped . 
graduates continue to be under-- ^ 
employed or unemployed is that edu- 
cators fall td .offer them adequate / 
preparation. * Current educational / 
programs available to high school. / 
handicapped students do not provide/ 
realistic adult living and working / 
conditions. Handicapped students / 
may receive exposure to the "world 
of works's through work-study programs 
and/or develop vocationally orle^t«d 
skills; however, this is .only ai^ 
approximation of actual living iknd 
working requirements. Why should 
educators expect students to 
tranafer learning in vocational train- 
ing when academic subjects must be, 
tau^t in a totally concrete manner? 

The alt^emative vocational train- 
ing program presented in this paper 
addresses thtE»se concerns. The program 
ojgjfc^rs a pragmatic approach that can 
be econoinlcally and systematically 
developed and Implemented in current 
educational programs • 



AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 

* 

This alternative approach tq voca- 
tional training for the handicapped is 
based on four principles: 

1. Handicapped individuals have a' 
right to meaningful and competitive 
enployment . ' 

2 . Handicapped individuals may require 
additional traininft^^time and , 

., specialized instrut^ion to maximise 
and equalise entry level capabilities 
for meaningful and competitive em- ' 
ployment. 

3. Connuni.ty businesses and industries 
do" not have the extra time or per- 
sonnel necessary to maximise and 

> equalize capabilities of handi- 
capped a(rplicants and employees. 

4. Educators are not knowledgeable 
about specific and discrete job 
requirements that handicapped w 
workers will have to meet. 

The objective of the alternative 
approach is to collect and analyze 
actual Independent living and job 
requirements within a community or - 
geographical area and then to use 
these requirements as the basis for a 
diagnostic battery and an education/ 
training curriculum (prevocational and • 
Vocational). The diagnostic battery 
(standardized and criterion referenced) 
is derived from a data bank of thes6 
collected requirements, ft offerti 
explicit information on the prevoca- 
tional skills a student needs to 



desyelop^aad a continuum of best to 
leasee potential job 8ource9 , as . they 
relate to*'a student *s sttengths and 
weaknesses. j 

Bases for the education/ training 
curriculum (pre vocational and voca- 
tional) are derived from the data bank 
of collected Independent living and 
Job requirements. The actual^wf^lre- 
ments are used aer goals and performance 
criteria for the vocational training 
curriculum. Dellneatlpn of prerequi- 
site skills of the collected require- 
ments are used as the bases for the 
prevocatlonal curriculum. For example ^ 
If an actual job requirement of total- 
ing number of hours worked ( dally , 
/ -weekly, monthly) Is collected through 
job anaj-ysls, prerequisites to th^t 
\ skill would be: 

1. Converting minutes to hours and. 
hdurs ^to minutes. 

2. Adding 4 and !^ digit numbers. 

3. Adding 2 and 3 digit niimbe'rs. 

4. Adding 1 digit numbers. 

5. Graphically writing nuitferals with 
and without a model. 

6. Counting numerals. 

Completion of thls^^dellneatlon process 
provides a sequentially organized 
prevocatlonal and vocational curricu- 
lum based ''on actual Independent living 
and job skills as opposed to a 
curriculum based on presttoptlons of 
what a student may need cb succeed 
In the adult working world. 

SYSTEMATIC IMPLEMJSNTATION ' 

The systematic procedure for Implemen- 
tation Is outlined In Plgure 1. The 
rs following discussion will elaborate 
upon each step of the procedure. 

Step 1 ; List bus Inasaes arid Industries 
In the community or selected ^eogra- ' 
phlcal area . The yellow pages of the 
telephone book Is. a valuable source 
of categorized occupations and ser- 
vices* It can bi^ used as a resource to 
begin the list* Each entry Into the 
list is reviewed. as to Whether or not 
It Is a realistic job source^ For 
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ejunpley .proj&esalonal of f Ices^nd 
some small retail Istores are not real*^ 
istic sources if all responsibilities 
are met by the professional or An 
assistant. However, even though 
some handicapped students would not ^ 
realistically train fof a top level 
position, there are positions that aid 
and, support others. If the place of 
employment is large enough > an aide 
or support'ive position cbuld be a 
realistic job and consequently would 
be included in the initial list. 

^tep 2 : Eliminate Inappropriate or 
■unrealistic places of employm6nt > ^ 
School or agency personnel who are 
familiar with each place* of employ- 
ment pn the list should* be identified. 
' They can eliminate Inappropriate qr 
unrealistic entries based, on the 
employers' reputation of cooperating 
with school programs and the handi- 
capped. If it is a small enough 
community, this Information is readily 
attainable^. After this step the list 
should be small enough that visits 
to each place of employment can be 
planned. 

Step 3 : Eliminate place s of employ- 
ment after initial contact with 
employers . Some employers might ^ not 
wish to participate.- Others might not' 
have realistic or potential jobs for 
the handicapped. Stj.ll others might 
be delighted with. the prospect of mak- 
ing a contribution to an education/ 
training program, hiring a pretrained 
employee, or eiQ>loylng a handicapped 
individual. At the completion of this 
step, a definite list of cooperating 
employers should be formulated. 

Step^A : Delineate potential jobs after 
initial Interview and tour of each 
participating' employment source . . There 
might be more than one job within each 
place of employment. If possible, it 
would be advantageous to include more 
than one job since only one analysis 
of general employee arequirements would 
be necessary. Also, a student who is pre 
j^ared for one job would already be . 
competent in general employee 
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FIGURE 1, PToc«dur«i for |i«^l«Mttt4ti^A of V<^tioiMl Tr«laini| SySM 




Step 2: , Eliminate Inappropriate or unreaXlatlc places of enployaent 



Step 3; Eliminate Inappropriate or unrealistic places Of 
employment after Initial contact 



Step 4: Delineate potential jobs after In^ltlal Interview and tour 



z_ 



Step 5A: Interview 
perQonnel manager 
to obtain employee 
Information 



Step 5B: Interview 
supervisor to obtain 
job' requirements 



Step 5C: Observe 
worker to task 
analyze skill 
requirement 



z 



step 6: Incorporat^e related employee Information, Job requirements 
and skill requirements for all jobs 



step 7A: Design diagnostic 
battery 



Step 7B: Design edycatlon/ 
training curriculum 



Step 8: Assess student capabilities 



Step 9: Match student capabilities with job renulrements 



Step 10 r Triln for the Job 



Step 11: Place on the job and followup 
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manager to obtaln^j<feneral/anci related 
'^em ployee .InformM^ont Xb) 'Inj:eH^ey 




tnjformatlonwd riould tirain for 
other Job with iess time InYolve;^ 
At' the conclusion olttbie-vSt^O)^'' a job 
cluateT should be formulated/^^ The 
jobs within. the cltistet* arjr the bases 
for Ithplementatlon of the' program. 

. .Step- 5 : ' (a^ In^ervlW the personnel 
)tain^j<fenet 

the job QuperYtaqi: to obtain specific 
performance ,46id skill irequlTeipents^ ^ 
(c) Obs^ r y^ the wo;^ kej: on t he job to ^ 
obtain dependency ^rate of pfirf ottnfmc^ 
>and s^fedCll requlrementSveai'job auccess 
andyi or the purpose . of tjisk anl ily^es . 
step Is fche most Involved aad ' 
Ime .cOnsumlug-w It Is of extreme 
portance to gather an4 collect alj. 
pertln^nt Information, Thoroughness 
wd.ll di^jp^ectly affect* the success of 
future employees who train in- the pro^ 
gram. o. ' ■ 

Step 6 : Incorporate genera! and related 
^ employee information atid performance 
and skill requirements of all jobs into 
the data bank^ of informatibn . There 
should ^Iso be' an analysis of all re- 
.^quirements to determine tiflp^ degree to 
which each affects job su^ess. This 
somewhat Subjective rating will be 
used tto. match student capabilities with 
potential job sources and ultimately 
assist in the selection of the best 
potential job source. The ^compilation 
of data eliminates delicate listing 
of requirexDpnts and ^trj^pmlines the 
developtnejit of a diagnostic battery ^ 
and a prevocational a^d Vocational ^ 
(general information) curriculum. 

Step 7 ; Design a diagn ostic battery 
a nd e duc ati on /trainin g curriculum . 
Using previously identified perform- ^ ^ 
anc% and skiir requirements and their 
respective ratings (see Step 6), 
select ^evaluation InstTuments that 
Will measure the student's ability to 
meet each specific requirement. Many 
.currently used tests can satisfy this 
process. For example , the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children 
measures discrete capabilities found 
withiii intelligence. The Detroit Tegta 



of L»»roing^ Aptitude ]iia«auraa specif ic'^ 
aptltudiea that could pos'sibly be f 
applic^Ssible. in the di^gnoptic battery . 

» If a criter:^on referenced evaluation . , * 
la more appropriate^ it should be 
developed. If inclusion, of all *per-^ 
'formanqe and aki 11 ' requirements info 
the diagnostic battery la too cxmt- * 
bersome^ only those reqiliremehta on 
which Jtob sucfc^ss is 75% to 1Q0% 
dependent shbuld be used. ^ % 

JRie design of the vocat'ional 
education/ training curriculum Is, 

. organized aqcording^^o the follbwing 

put line: . ^ . 7 . 

■ ' -i*^ 

I. Orientation , 

A. Rules and. regiiiations" 

B. Employee' benefits 

C. ' Plant, or business layout 

D. Pay schedule and paycheck 

E. Time keeping and time clock 
operations ^ 

F. Application and. other forms ^ 

G. Conduct rules 

II. Basic Academic Skills (for 
specific jobs^ 

A. Iteading * y 

B. Mathematics 
^ £: Writing 

III. Pre-^kil],TDevelopment (foi? 
specific jobs) 

A. Gathering work materials 

B. Preparing work station 

IV. Skill ^Development Xfor specific 
jobs) 

A. Actual performance and skill 
^ development 

B. Meeting entry level criteria 
V/ Post-Skiil-Development (foi^ 

specific jobs) 

A. Closing procedures 

B. Cleaning 'Up work station 

C. Putting up Vork materials 

With this outline as a guide ^ more 
discrete information to be learned and 
skills to be developed should be Speci- 
fied. A competency based Curriculum is 
developed from the specified list 
(BeaSon^ 1977). 

The prevocational curriculdm is 
designed by speclfyinjg skills pre- 
requisite to those included in the 
vocational curriculum. A suggested 
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/oUClin4x for;r,thl« conipetency bti^led 



t 



tv: 



CftDomullciitldp 
Soclials^tlon', 



IS A 



Admlntfttrat icrt^ df the previously 

coiaplfeted witK «11 ^tudfcnta^ This 1« ^ 

linpQrtant ' step Iti^ that . iRis ^ 
basis for j^Atentlal Job Wlectlon> 
Each' d t udenj* » ^ s t rength s and we^k- . 
rfesaes are ptof lied to Indicate intr#- 
IndlvMual dlfferencrf'iB fqr each atu- - 
dent* This J^rofile will be used In 
:tt\e Indlvidual^educational ^pro^am. 

.Step 9 ; / ^tch student capabilities 
vi^h yb requlrettients . The best poten-^ 
tial Job source •for each stydent should 
be matched \lth^ the student's measured 
sMrengttis and weaknesses » Interest » 
"and ^^Ivatlon as well as^^hl^ or her 
parents V.pplnf on, interest, and moti- 
vation. The Job that contains the 
w>st requirements measured to be 
student strengths iis cons^ider^d the 
best potlntial J^oT) . source. Also, the 
degree to which Job success is affected 
by each student strength shoiAd be, ' 
considered The decision la not 
steadfast or final, t Jt is, rather, a 
starting point for training. 

Step 10 : Train for the Job . The ^ 
training of ^st^dents must b*e highly 
organizied, and include decisions 
cdlciceming classroom and individual 
student management. It is suggested 
that two separate work are^s be es- 
tablished: . (a) a classroom in ^ 
which pencil; and paper activities are 
taught and (b) a simulated Job training 
station area in which actual Job skills 
are developed* Individualized instruc- 
tion is facilitated through the use of 
conqpetency based instruction. 

Step li t Place a student on the job and 
followup . Once a student reaches 
competency in all requirements and c6n-« 
slstency in pVoductlon rate alnd quality, 



j^b t>iacempnt can. be naidevt TheoreV 
l<i«jlly j.|i w*ll; t^W student^ would 
f>^\an' Intllvldual whp could apply* fojr \ 
4t ■ and ob tain employm!»ftt on his or her^ ^ 
own,' '♦^^ The eiiqiloyer vould not necessiar— 
:lly b^ concerned with the applicai^^s 
* ''hand|!cap, tut rat'tier with hif^^or ber - 
qual^if icatlpna and ability to succeed 
on the Job. However » theory does n^S't 
alwaya work. The educator night nejftd' 
^o assist the ^student idn ok|;ainlnit . i 
emplcj^ment. Depending, op ji^tudent 
elhployment regulati<>t|8 within tKe ^ l ^ ^ 
/ school and place of^etnployitt^tit, tn<i 
studeni^. might be able to^punt actual ^ 
wot| experieric^ for hlgh^^chool cr«H4^it. 

Followti|> after student empldyment 
• can provide^ insight into the effec*- 
t ivenesp' of both indlvidvial titud^nt 
Itralning and the; totAl training piojgran* 
Empldyers» students » and parents ^- ^ 
should ;be i||t^rvlewed at several time 
intervals after' employment is obtained 
If additional training la^ indiipated, 
provisions can be made ayallable. 

■ FIELD BASED IMPLEMEIJTATION 

■ , \ * 

The Texas Rehabilitation Commission ^ 
(TRG) glr«i|ted financial support to* 
the Trl Ctftmty Cooperative, Comnerce 
Public ScliiDols, Commerce » Texas, for 
the purpose of prototype dteveldpment ; 
" of the *alterifiatlve vocational training 

program described in this paper. The 
."^ design of the program has been com- 
pleted and it is now being Implemented , 
t:h'rough the training of 30 students. 
There ave graduates who obtained 
enqployment and are still employed » 
as well as giraduates who obtained 
Employment and are no longer employed.* 
Research data on the entire program 
are still being gathered. Longl- 
/ttidinal as opposed to Immediate 
results are being sought. 

^TRC has provided financial or 
consultative support te other public 
school districts in Texas. At the. 
time this paper* was writ ten » 33 school 
districts in Texas 'and several through- 
out the United States Were ^implementing 
this alternative approach to vocational 
training. Additionally^ TRC has 
published prototype fMterlals» The - ^ 



t (19 T^)*^ and .preypcatiptiai c.urtlpvlum 
^ handbooks » and distributed them to 
Interested liAllyi^iials and school* | ' 
- w districts. • i. . ♦ 

. . ^ r : - - ■ 
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Career education la becoming accepted 
as one of the moat appropriate venl- 
cles for bt;^nglng people who are hand- 
icapped ^f rota a^level of nonemplbyabll- 
Ity to one 6£ productive participation 
In soci^tyJ ^ This vehicle should be 
delivered by^ iwens of a continuum of 
carei^t* relet ctd services In order to 
utilize fulUy the potentials of ex- 
ceptional ^Individuals. Such a com- 
prehensive cpntlituum provides for the 
objective evaluation of vocat;lonal 
skills prior to the preparation and 
placement stages of the educational 
process. 

Historically^ vocational evalua- 
tion has been performed by comnuplty 
agencies supported by vocational re-^ * 
habllitatlon agencies. However, ca- 
reer education and vocational eval- 
uation are essential for all types of 
handicapped Individuals— a thought not 
shared by rehabilitation administra- 
tions'. In an effort to provide this 
evaluation service to the handicapped 
on a noncategorlcal, across the board, 
as needed basis, the Special School 
District of >t>. Louis County, Mls- 
souti, developed and Implemented a 
vocational ^eval^uatlon model under the 
title of Project SCAN (Successful Ca- - 
rear Planning through an Assessment 
of Vocational Deeds) • 

PKOJ^CT. DESCRIPTION 

Project "SCAJH attempts to obtain objec- 
tivie, Infom^tlon on each student In 
th<^;\ireas oi (a) muinlpulative skills, 
(b) V^sldal characteristics, (c) work 



habits, (d) work attitudes, (e) inttit- 
ests, and (f) acadenic skills thit #r* 
directly related to the world of '>^lk 
and Independent functioning in ;so0l#ty* 
An assessment of manipulative skilli la 
crltlCilL ixi so far as the types <i% Job» 
typically obtained upon school ccwjple- 
tlon often referred to, as entry levej. 
j obs , are those^ demanding a degre^ of 
fine and, gross motor iihility- OTii^*! 
characteristics are dosiiy assoclatiad 
with motor skills as they reflect th«s* 
abilities in taska requiring sta»in*, % 
endurance, and mobility. Studiei 'indi- 
cabe that the major reason handiciappad 
Individuals lose Jobs is poor personal-^ 
social skills rather than any rea;3|. defi- 
cit In Job skills. icAN assesses this, 
trait by obseirvatlonllof work" habits end v 
work attitudes. Job placement Is' of ten 
arrived at by determining the ava$.lability 
of a Job and fitting the student to the 
Job. ' 

An assessment of vocational in- 
terests can result In Job placements 
which are consistent with the desires 
of the^student and should result In 
a higher level of Job motivation. 
Finally, In an attempt to match the 
student's abilities with the read- 
ing,, writing, and arithmetic require- 
ments of specific Jobs, SCAN determines" 
the functional performance of each 
student* ' 

SCAI< comprises a 2 to 3 week \ 
full day session with an open entry- 
open exit aystem. Students may enter 
at any time and return to their clli,as- 
rooms when it is determined that th^y 
have completed the evaluation. Wh^e 



at SCAN each student la given a variety 
of woTk Bimples and aliaul^^^^ 
tasks, including the cowmerclaHy pro- * 
duced Singer, Valpar, and JEVS, Vl9W$ 
ays terns • number: of evaluation in- 
struments Including the- 'Purdue Pea^board , 
Beqnett Hand Tool , Pennsylvania Bl- 
Manual , and other tests of the same na** 
ture are used to assess basic mo^or 
skills such as coordination, dexterity » 
and bilateral ability. Both teacher 
and parent conferences are held when 
the Final Report is written ^:o convey 
the results tq those responsible for 
ImpleiDenting^ the identified altemla- 
tlves. f*ollowup of these students is 
conducted by gleans of a team approach 
using teachers, Job placement consul-- 
tants, and administrators. . 

VOCATIONAL EVALUATION / 

Vocatioiial evaluation should be tied to 
the scfiool system in a more closely 
aligned manner than rehabilitation agen- 
cies can provide. The career decision- 
inaking process for the handicapped is 
much more complex than merely waiting 
until the individual is legally of age 
and finding him or her a job. As with 
the general population, in order to 
make an appropriate career decision peo-* 
pie need to know themselves — their in- 
terests, abilities, aptitudes, 
strengths, weaknesses, and limita- 
tions, as' well as have some basic know^ 
ledge about careers. This alignment 
ip a school system is best achieved by 
making use of the expertise of both the 
special education and vocational edu-^ 
cation personnel for joint programing. ^ 
SCAN is by no means ,an innovatiye 
approach. Many school districts 
throughout the country have initiated 
similar types of systems. The Cptihcll 
for Exceptional Children .recommends 
the Implementation of comprehensive 
vocational evaluation in all prpgrams 
serving the handicapped, .Sharon Davis 
and Michael Ward, in' the Guide for 
Policy Developmant^-Vocgtional Educa- 
tion Qf Handicapped Students (1978)7 
4evoted a complete section to voca- 
. tioxial assessment and state that it 
should be a continuous process, with 



some aapiects taking place in the 
elemeptaxy school* Students abll- ; ; 
l^ei' should be reevaluated frequently 
as they progress through the various 
stages of career preparation. ' 

^ Vocational assessment of han^i-- ' 
capped students should Include as 
many of t))e following .components as 
are appropriate for the individual f 

^ a Review and update of all additional 
school relatfedvJ^n^^t^tlon, includ- 
ing medical i> psychological, educa- ^ 
tional, and sde^fl data obtained 
during the special education eval- 
uation. 

, a Administration of selected coaner- 
daily produce<i' and locally devel- 
oped instruments to assess voce- / 
tional aptitudes and intferests. / 

•Use pf work sample^ to evaluate 
potential' for developing vocational 
skill. 

a dbservat ion- and assessment of work 
behavior. \ 

• Evaluation 6f hands-on^ skillis in 
exploratory shops in the nine areas 
of vocation&l education identified 
by the US Office of Education. 

• Use of individual counseling to 
verify the skills and interests 
Identified in the evaluation pro- 
cess and to lead the student to- 
ward an appropriate career goal. 

INDIVIDUALIZED' EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 

The outcome of this total process is 
the final report. This document 
should be concise, yet comprehensive 
enough to assist in the development of 
the individualized education program 
(lEP) in determining the most appro- 
priate vocational placement.- 

At the completion of the SCAN 
report ^11 available staff who might 
have, significant input for the lEP 
are Included in the staffing: class- 
room teacher, evaluator^ Job place- 
ment consultant, supervisor^ and so 



on. Th« final r«port g«tn«rat#« a 
rlat of idantlfiad altarnativaa ta-" 
that than rtcoamandatlona. , Itteonaan* 
datlona ar« typically takan ^aa daf In- 
Itlva In^nttura aAd tand to tamlnata 
the dlacuaalon rathar thlin Initiate It?. 
B^r ualng t;^a listing of i^ltarnatlv^a 
the evaluation ataff la directing the 
IBP' dlacuaalon toward an appropriate 
dQclaton vlth all ataff and ,the parents 
providing coMMnt on the list. .Fre- 
<)uent options Include returning the 
student to the classroom for further 
prevocat tonal skill .development » place- 
ment in a skill training program* '\, 
placement in a vocatit^nal- technical 
program* referral to an~ejq>loratory~" 
situation, referral to the Division of 
Vocational Re^habiiitation for training 
or further evaluati^, participation in 
work adjustment training* work-study 
programs. On the Job training, or any 
other alternative available to the 
student and appropriate to his or her 
current level of functjlonlng. 

Vocational evaluajti^n also sup- 
plies job placement petsoWel with 
objective information 'to share with 
potential employers of the handicapped. 
Strengths and weaknessles can be relayed 
in the terms used in tite business or 
industrial setting rather than in 
the educational Jargon. 

SOMMMff 

Some considerations are needed before 
the school system ventures into the 
vocational evaluation business: 

1. The evaluation process has to be 
the result of a concerted effort 
by as many persons familiar with 
the student as possi|>le. 

2. The evaluation should not preclude 
any oth«r prevocatlonal/career 
il^ducatlon jprograming. It is an 
element of the total contiftumtf and 
ftbould be used ,to reinforce school- 
iag» not to ^solely decide on iMhich 
^^cupatlon to pursue. 

3. 'The program cmino^ function without 

the cooperative expertise of ape- 
education and vocational edu- 
<|ttlon personnel. Territoriality 



Vpn the part of jdLthar (or both) will 
. only serve td ahortchenge the atu^ 
dent end will not yield the best 
InformatiljOn possible % ^» 
A • 'The avalue t^on jteeuJL ta can , ee1^ye as _ 
^ a legal eafaguard i:eiativa to datar^ 
mining the least restrictive ^mt^ 
ronment within wtilch thf handicapped 
student can best be expected^ to 
achieve. 

5. The Implementation of auch 4 program 
should be based^ upon e^peclflc ot^re- 
tlonal policies. A cotpipiit«$nt <fOi\ 
the part of the district admlnietre- 
tion and staff is neceaeat^ ^ 
fpllowup la to occvr} otherwlae^the^ 
assessment Is worthless. 

The directive is clean vocation- 
al evaluation is an easentlal eletetnt 
of the total career editfcation continuum 

Special School District haa made 
sOme significant gains thtough Piroject 
SCAN. Vocational evaluetlon la jbte- 
gral' to the diatrlct 't operation j^aad 
is mandated in the consideration "Of 
appropiflate yocatlongl alternatives 
for the handicapiped atudente of 8t« 
Louis County « Additionally » the Wr- 
rlage of special education and yqcii- ! r 
tlonal education phlloaophiea IsV^up-- 
ported and enhanced through ef forte 
such as SCAN. 
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PROJKCf HlttE: i A VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATjtON PROGRAM FOR TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY IMPAlkED ADULTS' 



/Lynda Hudspri 
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Project HtllE^ (H6lp Individuals Reach 
Employment^ Is. a comprehensive voca- 

* tional eoMeat^dn/career education 
program fi^i^, tjralnable mentally impaired 
adults, (2^ td 26 years of age) in the 
southeast ^uacl^ant; of Oakland County » 
Michigan. ;^T^U program contains three 
major phai^l^ll (a) sheltered activi- 
ties, (b)^q^l training stations^ and 
(c) CQmmunlty Ipl^icement. Clients move 
through the {^jtuses based on their 
individual abilities. 

The MEAD Life Competency 

Curriculum (OaR^and Schools > 1978)' 
provides the Oaxland Training Insti- 
tute-Lai!q>here yopational Education 

' system with pto^Amroatlc goals (Bro- 
lin's 22 competencies » Brolin, 1976) 
and the ihdividuiii\ objectives necessary 
to aid each clJLent-A^ reaching those 

•''goals* . / ■ . \ 
j All of the 5,0(to to 6,000 objec- 
;jtives in the MEAp TMr/SMI system have" 
Deen integrated into ^e 22 -competen- ^ 
cies J matching each objective to the 
ai^proprlate cot(5)etency.\ This pro- 
^vides a system whereby a\l-instruf:tloh 
leads t^o the ultimate goa\s set by the 
compe^ncies . The sy s;(4m Is complete 
as it contains^ educational \)b J ectlvea 
for specific skills » career Warenfess 
objectives^ and community awwetiess 
objectives. The MEAD mi/SHl^Life^ 
Competency system prdvldes 'dlt?«ctiot^ 
scope ^ tfnd continuity of inatruMiori; 
Its completeness allows for the 'indi- 
viduality of each client served* 

Furt;beniftore» It provides an ei^slly 
accessible and understood woTklxig 



document to assist special Wucatloin 
personneX In selecting ed<icatlonal 
bbjectj-veb as mandated, by Public Law 
94-1A2 (The Education for All ^ ' 
Handicapped Children Act) for the 
Individualised education program, the 
conq>uterizatlon of the system has 
allowed quick, efficient progranilng 
and cumulative achievement reporting 
on, a yearly basis. ' 

SHELTERED ACTIVITIES 

The sheltered activities program uses 
work contracted from local businesses 
and brought into our facility. These 
jobs are in the aireas of light assem- 
bly» packagifig» sorting, inspelction, 
salvage work, collating, binding, 
folding, and* labeling. An effort has 
been made tcf obtain contracts that 
are somewhat complex so that clients 
can increa9e their manual dexterity 
and cognitive abilities- Contract ;b ids 
are based on nlnlmum wage apd normal 
production rates. 

. Once a contract is obtained from 
an enqployer, each job Is reviewed and 
a 8t6p by step task analysis is* I- ^ 
written. One hour training sessions , 
are held with clients. until they have 
reacKed the criterion of accuracy 
deslghated in the task analysis. The 
Jtralning method used is the one- 
described by Gold '(1972) . Once the 
> clients have reached the criterion of 
accuracy with the trainer, they are 
ready to begin production* goal 
is to achieve tiormal production rstes. 
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Production, In itself. Is not 
•uf f Iclttftt^f o picitpkt% trj^nabls mentnlly 
iflp«ir«d ellsn(« for employment* There 
♦re work related eetlvitlee th4t ere 
neoeeaery on e Job. Sone of these ere^: 
. J' 

1. Punctuality . Clients peed to attend 
work on -a. regular basis except for . 
legitimate excused absences. Many 
' students have attended school on an ^ 
irregular basis and these habits 
carry over' into a work situation. ' 
Punctuality includes being on time 
for work and returning on time from 
breaks and lunch. People who are 
trainable may have. In the past, 
,'not been hield responsible for their 
i actions and now must be taught to 
behave responsibly. 
2.1 Working wftK others . Clients need 
'I to work with j their peers and super- 
;/ visors. Tha^ must also adjust to 
I working wipi people they do not 
t know welly Our clients have been 
shelte^^eir from contacts with non- 
j impaired people. It is time to 
expose them to such people and to 
expect that the clients will be able 
to handle themselves. 
3* Accepting supervision . . Clients nee.d 

to maintain a positive attitude 
I about the people who supervise them. 
This la why exposure to a wide vari- 
ety of supervisors is encouraged. 
It is fortunate to get along with 
one's supervisor, but workers need ' 
to also handle situations where 
there is. a prpblem with a supervisor. 
Such proJ[>lem8 may arise even more " 
with a nonimpalred supervisor w^o 
might not understand impaired 
student's c/Lpabllitles. 
^« Maintaining production . This en- 
tails a client's consistent atten- 
tion to the task and dealing with 
fatigue and boredom. Clients must 
be able to pace themselves to con- 
serve energy.. 
5» Endurance on the job . Most 1^'llents 
are not accustomed to working the 
8 hour day that is required in full 
time employment. For th^lr first 
^l^me on a Job,> an attempt, is made 
§0 start out with fewer hours and 
\ |radually build up to the maximum 
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. if^^M"^**. . '^obs that regulre clieivtiKjlLt 
^e on their feet will exhaust'^ 9|h«n 
quicker. " , ' 

"**"^Uni repatltion ;' Contrary to ^ 
popular belief, meatally Inpallped 
people ase not able to do repeti' 
tious' Jobs any ^Longer titan no^*r 
^ impalrad people. Our cllants 4o 
^ n^ed variety in ^hfir Jobs, but 
they must also ibe able to dfal, 
with repetition. , ^ , 

7. Appropriate work attire . Itotoj^ally' 
impaired individuals , ar^ of|:eQ ' 
ostracised because of their app««r- , 
ance. It Is inpoi^iBlt that thi^y " 
learn to wear ;c;Lothes that iHl^ 
blend in with the wox^ situation, ' 
This requires work with the pareh^s 
ojr their cosnunity living -center. ' 
8- Safety . Clients learn all safety 
procedures wdtthln the sheltered, 
activities program. They beooi^ 
responsible for maintaining safe 
conditions in the workshop. A 
concern- for safe^ do^s carry pver 
into actual eiiq[>lQyment. 
9. Independent work behaviors . Clients 
should be able to do sone problem 
solving on the Job, such as re-' - 
Stocking supplies, checking for and 
recognising their own. errors, 4l|nd 
correcting errors. If they are 
unable to solve a problem, they 
must ask for. assistance. 

Production Records 

Daily production records are kept for 
each client. These production recorda 
Include the following data: date, job,' 
hours worked, total production, pay 
rate, and dally earnings. These pro- 
duction recotds can be used to pre- 
scribe a further c6urse of action ,for ' 
each client. • . . 

The client's average hourly pro- 
duction -can be determined and measured 
against normal production rates on the 
same jbb. For escample, the average 
hourly , production rate on the five ' 
step cam asseftibly for client A is as 
follo^^s:' 

^Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb . 
22/hr IsThr IlThr 227iir BThr IfKr 
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The average normal production rate» as 
obtained frbm the contract vendor, la 
80 feef hour.) While client A has in- 
creaWd^ his/production over time, it 
^.8 still 30% of the nonitnpaired 
worker* 8. Thus, we can honestly dis- 
cuss the client ^s productivity in 
t;erm8 quickly understood by the 
prospective enployet'. The einployer 
-plight be interested in hiring tMs 
client if a wage deviation or othpi^ 
agency contract could be arranged. 

Production records can be used to 
narrow career area choices. Clieijt 
B's production records on cam assen^ly 
are as follows: 

Sept . Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
25/hr 22/hr 33/hr 26/hr 28/hr Al/hr 

Client B's production records and con- 
versations with him on career choices 
Indicate that he does not like or 
perform well on production type work. 
However, client B has successfully 
completed a building maintenance pro- 
Agram at the area vocational high 
school and enjoys and would like to 
work in the area of building mainten-' 
ance. He has subsequetitly been 
employed in a janitorial positipn with 
an area business. 

Periodic review of the daily pro- 
duction records can also point out the 
areas iti which a client needs more 
skill development. Client C's records 
on a simple two part assembly job are: 

Sept. Oct 4 Nov. Dec. Jan> Feb* 
A3/hr 1607hr 184 /hr 118/hr 151/hr i66/hr 

His production records on sorting screws 
f6r length anld thread size are: 

Sept > Oct> ' Nov> Dec> Jan, Feb> 
— Whr UThr Whr T?7hr IWhr 

4 

Whil^ client C is performing well on a 
simple asseiid>ly task, W definitely 
needs more work on skill development 
in sorting. Therefore, this client 
is given work on contracts which 
require sorting okills in order to 
increase bis abilities in this area. 
' By reviewing the daily production 



records, the coordinator can esti- 
matv tha amount o^lmie lr takes to 
-train a client on a given Job. Look-^ 
Ing at client D's daily {^troduction 
per ho)uiv (days selected randomly) on 
a complex assembly taslT^Xsix steps) 
we ,see : * 

• » 
Month/Day 

January 1^ ' 11 /hr - 

V January 23 . lA/hr \ 

^ ^ JanuaiV 30 ~ 15 /hr 

Februaty 1 22/hr . 

February 6 26/hr 

After February 6 the hourly production 

begins to rise rapidly: 

» 

Month/ pay 

February 8 3^/hr » 

February 16 36/hr 

February 23 40 /hr 

March 1 » A7/hr 

It took cliet\t D approximately 
12 days of training before i3he became^ 
competent enough to perform indepen- 
dently (met the set critelrion of 
accuracy) and began a rapid rise in 
produdtion. It mu^ be noted that 
evert during the training period, as , 
her proficiency increased, training 
was decreased. 1 

Production .records as assessment 
c^n also assist the vocational educa- 
tion coordinator or teacher in deter- 
mining the length of time needed for 
a client to teach normal pfoductlon 
and can help determine when the client 
is ready for actual comnunity employ- 
ment. 

Client E has been trained and has 
been producing an eight part cam 
assembly since September 1978.* His 
monthly average production per^ hour 
shows: 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
18/hr 22/hr 58/hr 59/hr 

Jan. Feb. Normal 
62/hr . 64/hr 80 /hr 

t 

With training completed in October 
and his average hourly production 
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Increasing » comb 1m d ulth hla continued 
einployi^nt\of asMiobly vork\ ira hava 
located jk coinraunlty anployejr In 
aaaaiably and pro^ubtlon^work vho is 
willing to hire cllanjt E. A review of 
hla production records haa helped ua 
td detenslne. that cllapt E la .ready for 
and should be auccessful In a coimun^ty 
employment jJoaltlon. '/^ 

Mdlnst reaming Into Regular 
Vocational Programs 

It la ne^cessavy to provide traiiflitg 
outside of sheltered work actlvltlf a 
in specl/alisied ^kill areas such as 
building ihikintenance^ nurse's aide/ 
orderly skills > and restaurant skills. 
It Is also extremely iinportwit that 
the training in these areas be done 
by experts in those fields. 

Southeast Oakland Vocational 
Educat^lon Center (SEOVEC) serves as^ 
a vc^atlonal training center for thl^ 
southewast quadrant of Oakland County « 
Clients who are ready for this type of 
specialized training are integrated 
into the regular vocational training 
programs at SEOVEC. At the preaent 
tlnje^ we have five vocational educa- 
tion clients enrolled: four in 
building maintenance and' one in nurae's 
aide/orderly training. Clients attend 
a 2*5 hour session dally and are 
trained on the actual equipment they 
will be using when they find employ- 
ment. Two f:;llents have successfully 
completed the building maintenance pro-^ 
gram and are employed in the commmlty. 
The vocational education staff worka 
with these clients to provide support 
materials and Instruction to assist 
them in learning the specific skills* 
This kind of mains t reaming has been^ a 
very successful facet of the total 
program. Clients have been able. to 
Intlbgc^ate themaelves socially aa 
well as academlc|4;Ly into the SEOVEC 
program. 

JOB TRAINING STATIONS 

A Job training station is defined as 
a community piacement whare a cllel^t 
la b^|.ng trained on the Job. Prior 
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to plac«iMint» cll«ntfl^ Intftrtiitt and 
AblHt AM ftSM^^ on ^ proflli - ~ 
shMt. Often 1^ la difficult for pur 
cllanta tla varbally apaclf y th«lr ^ 
caraer cholcaa. When a 
placement la available, therefore, a 
Job profile la written and matched to 
aa^pproprlate client profile, the 
only accurate neaaure of how clients 
will do on a job, hm»eVter> le to give 
them a chance. 

Before pli|o«ment, a conference 
la held with the client eo that he ^r 
she can learn about the potential Jpb» 
aak questions >^ and specify likes and , 
dlallkes. Itore often th«n not » cllenta 
will not dlacover any unfavorable con- 
ditions of a Job until the^ era placed* . 
Clients are led to underatand that they 
do not have to like every aapect of 
their Job and should the dlalUuis out-^ 
weight the likes, another placement can 
be made . ^ 

Since the worker who. Is trainable 
mentally Impaired takea longer to 
acquire skills necessary for a Job,: ^ 
employers are offered financial aaalst- 
ance during the client's training period 
(US Department of Labor wage deviation, 
Conprehenslve Eiiq>ioyment Training Act, . 
Vocational Rehabilitation, National 
Association for Retarded Cltlsens) 
Also, the vocational education cooi^dl- 
nators can serve aa on-site trainers. 

When setting <.up Job training 
stations, there are several factors 
to be considered: ^ 

'1. Mix of different types of training 
opportunities, such as. restaurant, 
convalescent home, factory (assem- 
bly and packaging), or Jilnltorlal 
shotiild be provided. This allows 
clients to experience different 
types of training If they are not 
successful at one type of enployr 
ment. If a client specifies an 
Interest In a particular type of 
Job, an attempt Is made to set up 
a Job training station In that arcia 
of employment. 

2. Contact with employers must be done 
selectively. If an employer Is 
coerced Into taking on a trainable 
mentally Impaired employee. It 
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could wcrrk to the client^© detrl- 
ment.* iPotpntlal eii{>loyera are 
approached on the D'^sls that ye » are 
' not asking for charity but for an 
opportunity to give them good» 
productive employees. 

3. Transportation Is a,^ prevalent 
^ problem that must be worked .out 
because moat of our cllei^s^do not 
own an^ autoinoblle or drl'Wtt 

A. ^Selecting the correct client for 
a job should be baaed on the 
• vocational education coordinator's 
knowledge of the client and the 
Job, If^ a client does not succeed ^ 
employers are often willing to try 

^' another client If close followup 
has been provided by the coordina- 
tors. 

5. In ordej: to meet the requirements 
of the law, each client placed on a 
Job must have an agreement signed, 
by all parties Involved In the 
training. Specific training objec- 
tives should also be developed. 

6. Evaluation must be done on a regu- 
lar basis so that the emplo^^er and 
employee have an opportunity to 
discuss ^y problems. This Is also . 

- an assessment that tells when an Af 
employee Is reacjiilng normal pro- 
duction rates. 

7. Fpllowup by the vocational educa- 
tion coordinator is most important. 
In tba beginning y the employer and 
e|[^lo^ee need someone to serve 

as a liaison perspn* Eventually 
this gap Is 1>rldged and scho6l per- * 
sonnel can fade out. 

COMMUNITY PLACEMENT 

Community enq>^oyment In this prdgram 
takes place when a cllei^t has completed 
training and is a productive employee 
of a business. At this pdlnt, the 
client still needs a minimal amount of 
followup. School personnel can be on 
call if any problems occur or retrain- 
ing Is needed. 

Communication among enployers 
becomes the best selling tool that a 
vocational education program can have. 
Employers who have contracted wit^ the 
work activities program are enthusiastic 



about^the quality of work and service 
. received t Eiicploy ers wholiave aiificeas-^ 
ful trainable mentally Impaired employ- 
ees firev alao willing to endorse the 
program.^ These people can be used 
to expanff the fitiilll of potential 
employers in all phases of the program. 

SUMMARY ^ . 

Project HIRE successfully serves As a 
' Vocational education program for all 
levels .of tirainabl^i mentally impaired 
adults. The ability to place clients 
among the three phases based on their 
individual skills and abilities gives 
the clients the freedom to move at ,^ 
their own rate. ! ^ ^ 

We are extremely'^pleased with the 
success of our clients in the variety 
of >?ork situations they find with 
Project HIRE. As we continue to raise 
our expectations, the clients continue 
to meet and surpass them— proving that 
with sound vocatiional programing 
these workers, pan take their place as 
productive, ^spected^nembers of the 
comnunlty . * 
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Equal opportunity In education and 
employment has become a legi^l right 
of handicapped persons • Vocational 
education has bc^en affected by federal 
and state legislation mandating 
accessible facilities, individualized 
education programs for handicapped 
students 9 and education services for 
handicapped persons In the least re- 
strictive setting appropriate. 

Even with legislative mandates , 
the integration 6f students with 
handicaps into regular vocational edu- 
cation has been slow. The California 
Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion (1977) published the following 
statement: 

Very few quality malnstreamed 
vocational education programs 
exist. Vocational training ' 
for handicapped persons is 
often short-term and lov- level, 
and more challenging vocational 
education is frequently conduc- 
ted in inaccessible places, 
(p* xv) 

This lack of opportunity for quality 
vocational training is reflected in 
poor employment statistics for handi- 
capped individuals. ^ A survey conduc- 
ted by the Social Security Administra- 
tion Indicates that one third fever 
handicapped individuals are employed . • 
^han other adults • Most employed 
handicapped people have only part time 
J obis and thexV average wages are signl- 
ficAtitly lower than those of other 



workers (Posner, 1978). 

In an effort to assist educators 
in Michigan tQ develop quality main- 
streamed vocational educatiilon programs ^ 
a mains treamlng model and instructional 
materials for implementing such have\ 
been developed. This model organisf^s 
mainstreaming in vocational educ4,tion 
into three phases: 

1. Phase I includes the educationlil 
activities tha^t-mua^ take place 
before a nafidlcapped student is 
placed in a vocational program. 

2* Phase II Is the development of a 
vocational individualized education 
program. 

3. Phase, III Includes the educational 
activities that take place while 
the student is receiving vocational 
training. 

Vocational educators » special educators 
support staff, the students and his 
or her parents have separate but coor- 
dinated responsibities during each of 
these phases • VOiat follows is a chart 
and explanation f6r each phase. 

PHASE I ~ BEFORE VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 
Personal Adjustm^t Training 

The purpose of personal adjustment 
traiiting is to develop th6 personal 
and social skills required for daily 
living and work. It has two compo- 
nents: facilitating a positive s^lf 
concept and work adjustment^ 
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PHASE I — BEFORE VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Suggested Materials ^ > \ 
Developed In Michigan y 



^ Educational Activity 



Roles and Responsibilities 



— ^ — _^ 

1. Personal Adjustment 
Training 



a. Faci:^ltatln 
positive self 
concept 



b. Work adjustment 




All persoi\pel help students 
learn to^ accept and value 
> themselves. ^ 

Special educators and 
support personnel teach 
students the attitudes 
and behaviors necessary 
In the world of work. 



None now available 



2. Prevocatlonal 
Education 



a- Exploration 



Special educators, general 
educator^-, and support 
personnel provide career 
exploration activities 
for student^. 

Vocational educators supply 
Information about careers. 



Career Related Instruc- 
tion — Exploratory Packages 

Vocational Education/ 
Special Education Project 
XI — Interest Scramble 
Sut^ey 



b. Assessment 



c. Instruction 



Ji^ial educators, support 
personnel, and parents 
gather information about 
student skills as relate 
to job requirements. 




Special educators, general 
educators, and support 
personnel provide stu- 
dents with pigevocational 
instruction and practice. 



Vocational Education/ 
Special Education Project 
II — Prevocatlonal jEnab- 
ling Skills Survey 
Materials 

Adapting Vocational Edu- 
cation for Handicappers 
— - Exploring Physical 
Skills Manual 

Career Related I^triic- 
tlon — Prevocatlonal 
Modules 

I 

Vocational Education/' 
Special Education Pro- 
ject II — Instructional 
Design Materials 
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Facilitating poaltive self concept > 
Having a healthy self concept Can give 
a atuHent the confidence and motiva- 
tion he or dhe needa to ^succeed In the 
world of ^rk (Technical Education 
Research Centers, 1977). It Is the 
responsibility of all personnel who 
work « with handicapped students to . 
helt> then accept and value themstlves 
and learn how to deal with .the preju- 
dice they may encounter. 

Work Adtustment , Woirk adjustment 
iictlyltles teach students the attl- . 
tudes and behaviors ^needed In the 
working world. Formal work- adjustment 
programs are usually the responsibility 
of counselors or therapists. Special 
educators can also provide activities 
' that help students learn how to work 
with other peqple and demonstrate ' 
responsibility In york situations. 

No state supported Instructional 
materials In the area of personal 
adjustment training have been developed 
in Michigan, 

Prevocatlonal Education 

The purpose of prevocatlonal education 
Is to assist students ;ln developing 
the s.kllls, knowledge, and behaviors 
necessary for entry Into vocational . 
education^ It has three components: 
exploration, assessment, and Instruc- 
tion. 

Exploration . During yprevocatlonal 
exploration, students learn about 
occupational areas In relation to their 
own interests and values. Vocational 
educators are a good source of-lnfor- 
matlpn for other professionals and for 
8tu<i4nt8 exploring careers. They can 
supply Informiitlon about the job duties, 
wages, working conditions, and oppor^ 
tunltles for employment ' In their ° 
fields. Special educators t along with 
'^/general educators, support personnel, 
/ an<i| parents, should provide activities 
and .^xptirlences to help handicapped 
8tu4epts determine which occupations 
are of highest Interest to Chem. 
Thes!^ tnaterlai^ were developed In 
Michigan to facilitate prevocatlonal 



eKplCLtatlonj 



( 



1- Care»r Related Ina traction Explora - 
»t0ry Packalw . T4n pAckagaa, each 

Including « llmttxlp. iind tL«p« and : 
IndlvldualljEed ilea^mlng nodules , 
. ^nt reduce a tudentf to job* ln";the 
* "^ollofwlng occupational clusters : 

Agriculture/Natural Reaources' 
Autotaotlve and Pow«r Siervlce 
Clothing/Textile Service 
Construction 
Distribution 

Food Prepax:#tl0n and Service 
Graphics and dommunlcatloh' Me41« 
Health * 
Manufacturing 
Office and Business 



Audio tapes that read the modiiles 
and typed- scripts for hearing 
handicapped students using. the 
-fllmBtrlt>8, ar«i, available. 
Vocational Education/Special Eaiica- 
tlon Project II. Interest Scramble 
Survey . Students rank. plcturein of peo- 
ple at work and are > given a scbte Indi- 
cating which occupatlonill area^ arc 
mo^t interesting to them. This 
survey can be used in conjunction 
with the Career Related Instruction 
Exploratory Packages. 



2. 



Assessment s Students* job related 
strengths and weaknesses aire deter- 
mined during' this coiiq>onent ef pre- 
vocatlonal tralnl|ig. This is an 
Important step for students with 
physical disabilities, whose capabil- 
ities must be carefully compared with 
the physical demands of occupations. 
Special educators, support personnel, 
and parents are responsible for gather- 
ing objective Information about student 
skills. 

Two sets of materials providing 
methods and forms ^or prevocatlonal 
asses^^ment have been developed in i 
Michigan: 

1., Vocational Education/ Special Educa- 
tion Project II Prevocatlonal 
Enabling Skills Survey Materials * 
Thi« survey identifies which of 160 
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social, physical^ and Intellectual 
sitllls tftu4ent;8 heed to" en tf^^ . 

^ tlonal training in each of the occu- 
pational clusters listed above. A 

^ checklist for re^cordlng which of 
^tie necessaty' skills a student hasf 
and vhlch he or she lacks. Is ^ 
Included. ^(^^ , . . 

2. Adapting Vocationai Educati^on for 
Handl cappers . The physical require- 
ments of 3A occupations were deter- 
mined '^or this project through 
observation of workers. A, manual 
titled Exploring Physical Skills 
. provides a ihetbiod for surveying a 
student* 8 physical abilities and 
comparing them to job demands. 



Instruction . In the third component of 
prevocatlonal trainings \students learn 
the nsychomotor skl^>tl8 and academic ^ 
skills necessary to JM:<yaden their range 
of opportunities in vot:atlonal ^education. 
Special educators and general educators 
are usually responsible for providing 
prevocatlonal instruction to handicapped, 
students. Therapists may 4>roVlde acti- 
vities and exercise to improve studerrt 
skills. Prevocatlonal instruction 
materials include: 

1. Career Related Instruction Prevoca- 
. tlonal Modules . This is a set of 
student directed, ludividualized 
learning packets designed to teach 
special needs students about the 
vocational tools, terminology, and ' 
concepts used in the 34. vocational ' 
areas listed here: 



Agrieultural Mechanics 
Landscaping and Nursery 
Greenhouse/Floriculture 
Forestry and Recreation 

Auto Mechanics 
Auto Body Repair 
Small Engines 
Appliance Repa^ir 
Air Conditioning 

Clothing Service 
;Clot^lng Construction 
Home Furnishings 
Upholstery , 



Building Malntenance/Servi(^e 
Tteiia©tttIaI"TJ6hirtru 

^ Material Handling 
ketailing 

^ BaklAg and^Pastry 
Food Preparation 
Fopj^ Serv^lce . 

Bookbinding 
Screen Printing 
Offset Lithography 
Letterpress Printing 
Commercial Photography 
Drafting 



Health Care 

Hospital Housekeeping ^ 
Child Care 

^ Conijinatiori Welding 
Machine fool Processes ^ 
Soft Mabfrial Processes 

General Office Clerks 
Office Machine Operators ' 

The modules are written at a third 
to fourth gtade reading level, and 
audio tapes are available for , 
students who are unable to read; - 
2. Vocational Education/Special Edu- 
cation Prpject II Instructional 
Deslyi Material * These materials 
provide ideas for teaching the \ 
social, physical 9 and cognitive 
skills identified in the Voca- 
.tional Education/Special Education 
Project II Enabling Skills Survey 
Materials. 



PHASE II 
lEP 



n-' PEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 



Plan Vocational Individualized Educa- 
tion Program 



The succeifs of a vocational education 
malnstreamdng program depends to' a 
great degree on the development » of > 
realistic and itoeanlngful IEP*s for 
handicapped students. Coopetatlon ^ 
between and ^mong special educators » 
vocational educators, supportr" 



PHASE II — OTVELOPMENT QP VOMTIONAt 'lEP 



Educ«tlon#l Actlv 



/ ■ 



Plan VocatlbnaJL 
Indlvldual^ed 
Education nnograiit 



Special educators > aupport 
personnel » and parents 
^hare relevant infomia- 
tlon about student. 

Vocational educators share 
Information about occu- 
pations/ discuss concerns 
related to teaching hand-- 
Icapped sttident. > 



Adapting Vocatlpnsl 
Educat4.on for Handlcappers 

Program Planning and 
Plac^neht Manuiil V 



All. personnel 
fdr student^ 
training. 



write .'plan 
8 vocational 



personnel^ and parents is crucial in 
this phase. Vocational lEP's should ^ 
be written ;ln a jneetlng attended by 
representatives from each of these 
groups^ 

During an lEP^ wetlng, special 
educators are respotisible for sharing 
relevant ^information about ^ the stu- 
dent *8 ^occupational Interests and 
academic, social^ and physical skills; 
the cauises, decree, and stability of 
his or her conditions as they would 
affect safety in a vocational; class- 
room; and 'the adaptive devi9e8 ciid 
equipment used by the student. Coun- 
selors, therapists, and parents can 
also contribute valuable Information. 

Vocational educators are respon- 
sible for sharing information about 
their occupational programs* This , 
may Include information about the 
entry level academic, social, and 
physical skills required and the 
performance objectives for the program. 

As' a team, participants should 
dladiiss the following qjuest ions and 
record their answers in the^^form of a 
written lEP: 

1. Wliiit vocational programs are appro-^. 

prlate^f9r tHls student? 
2t What profo|»ems might there be? 
3« How can classroom and work environ- 

ORihts 'be adapted to facilitate 



mainst reaming of the S|tudent«^""Ci^i 
^obs be broken do^^ equlpsieiit 
Modified t teaching methods^ ch#nged? ; 
4. What resourced are available for 
help in modifyiiig^ vocational j>ro- 
grams? i * 

The materials below w^re developed 
to assist educ^ators in pXamiMg 
recording vocational lEP^st 

1. Adapting Voca^tional Education f^r 
Handle appers Program Planning and 
Placement Manual * This manual 
contains lEP planning forms and: 
directions for using them. One 
form '^is provided for vocational 
educators and one for special 
services personhelj, to be completed , 
before an lEP meeting takers place^i 
, A third form is used to recotd t;he 
placement decision, educational 
goals and objectives, and teachii^g 
plan developed by the group at a 
vocational lEP meeting. The manua]^/ 
also contains ideas and guidelines., 
for making adaptations iii voce- 
^ tlonal progratss for students with 
physical handicaps. 

PHASE III — AFTER VOCATIONAL PLACEbfENT 

Vocatlbttal Education i ' 

■, ^^ ■. 

Vocational education Is designed to~ 



PHASE IXI — AFTER VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Educational Activity 



Vocational Education 



Roles and Responsibilities 



Sugfigested Materials 
Dpveloped in Michigan 



Skills Training 



Support Instruction 



P r ^- emp 1 oy men t 



Vocational educators teach 
students the skills » 
knowledge » and behaviors 
they need for entry level 
jobs. 

Special educators and 
support personnel assist 
voca^tional educators in 
modifying vocational 
instruction to meet stu- 
dent's special need^. -r 

Vocational educators 

inform resource personnel 
about student's progress 
and what support instruc- 
tion is needed* 

Special educators » general 
educators, and support 
personnel provide the 
»*vcJcational support , 
instruction requested. 

Support personnel, special 
educators > and general 

, educators teach student 
skills needed for seeking, 
getting, and keeping^ a job. 



Capital Area Career Center 
' — Vocational Modules 

Vocational Education/ ^ 
Special Education Project 
I Materials 

Adapting Vocational Edu- 
cation for Handicappeirs 
Occupational Manuals 



Capital Area Career 
Center — Occupational 
Math, Measurement and 
Reading Support Programs 

Career Related Instruc- 
tion — Pre vocational 
Modules * 



\ 



Capital Area Career 
Center Pre'^employment 
Skills Program . . 



provide learners w^LtVi the necessary 
skills for entry into chosen occupa-' 
tions* It has three components: 
skills training, support instruction 
and pre-emp^loytnent • 

Skills Training . This is the main 
focus of vocational education* Stu- 
dents are taught the vocational skills, 
knowledge, and behaviors they need for 
entry level Jobs in specific occupa- 
tional areas. Vocational educators 
are reapondible for providing direct 
instruction to handicapped students. 
Special educators, therapists, and 
vocational rehabilitation counselors 
aire responsible for helping instructors 
*when problems arise ^4 when mo'difica- 
tions in materials, methods, or the 
classroom environment are needed. 
Three sets of materials developed in 
Michigaf\ deal with .vocational skills^ 
-training: 

1. Capital'Area Career Center Voca- 
. tional Mpdules , Individualised 

vocational instruction modules 
written at a low reading level are 
available for 81 occupations in 
the following clusters: 

Secretarial and Clerical 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Data Prd^essing 

Graphics- Visual Communications 
Building Maintenance and^ Engineering 
' Heating and Air Conditioning 
Elect rohlcs * . 

Medical Labor^sitory 
. Food Seifvlce Program 
Health Service 
Welding. 

Macfilne,and Tool Operations 

Retailing ^ 

Business Service 

Parts Control Department 

Auto Body 

Auto Mechanics 

Small Engine Repair 

2. Vocational gducatlpn/Special Educa- 
* tlon Project I Materials , These 

materials contain Instructional 
guides for the 10 clusters of occu- 
patidns listed under the Career 
Related Instruction E)q>loratory 



Packages in Phase I. Thtese are to 
be ^0ed cooperatively by vocational 
and special educators. The guides 
include lists of entry level skllla 
and performance objectives for jobs 
in each cluster and list tKe termi- 
nology and concepts that the stu- 
dent must learn to perform voca- 
tional ta9ks« 
3. Adapting Vocational Education fox 
Handicappers Occupational Manuals > 
Manuals have been developed for 
each of the 3A occupations listed 
under the Career Related Instruc- 
tion Ptevocatlonal Modules in 
Phase I. . They contain suggestiJons 
for modifying vocational teaching ' 
methodSt equipment and facilities, 
and tasks for students with physi- 
cal handicaps. 

Support Instruction . Suppo'rt . instruc- 
tion is designed to prpvide assistance 
to students in the areas of mAth, 
iheasurement , and reading as they 
relate to occtqpational training. 
Vocational educators should conmunl- 
' cate with appropriate personnel . 
about students* needs in these ar^as. 
Support instruction is usually provid-' 
b4 to handicapped students by general 
or special educators. Suggested 
materials Include: 

1. Capital Arefi Cayeer Center Occupa- 
tional Math, Measurement and , 
Reading feuppcirt Programs . The 
three pp^rams are Individuallised 
and self instructional. They teach 
student^ the math, reading, and 
measurement skills needed in 
^plecific occupational areas* 

2. Career Related Instruction Prevoca- 
tional Modules . These materials, 
discussed under "Prevocational 
Instruction," can also be used to 
support vocational instruct ion. 

Pre-employipent . A qomplete vocational 
program for any student should include 
training in finding, securing, and , 
keeping fk job. Skill in writing 
resumes, ^interviewing, and dealing 
with supervisors^ and fellow workers is 
especially important for handicapped 



•tikdants who may ancountar dlacrlmli^a-- 

|xV «kl).la nuiy ba taught by counseloriir 
ganaral. aducatoril» or apaclal educiitors 

t|^-^^ iQ^tarlals ware daal^ad, 

to aaalst in thia ' Inatruct ion : - 

Capital Area Caraer Cantat iPre- 
amployniant Skllla Frogram ^ Thle 
program teachea Job saaklng akllla, 
through Individualised Instructional 
modules and through practice with 
other students and adults, 

. Mains t reaming In vocational edu- 
cation j^s a complex process t The 
activities » roles » and materials 
described in this chapter are designed 
to make the process more feasible and 
workable. All materials listed (ex- 
. cept Adapting -^ocational Education for 
; Handicappers which is now being pilot 
tested) have been successfully used in 
Michigan for at least A years. 
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As can be seen from the following 
definitions 9 a major problem In working 
in the values field Ip a lack of con- 
sensus about what we are working with. 

Values are the same as needs. . 
Eight categories of needs have 
been suggested: respect,^ affection, 
skilly enlightenment. Influence, 
wealth, health, responslbll'lty. 
(Lasswell, 1930) 

A value Is a stance .taken In re- 
sponse to the total environment: 
It eQhances the development o^f 
the human personality and Its 
creative Integration. (H^ll,. 1976) 

A valup Is the result of the " ' 

valuing process which consists of 
the following steps: Choosing. 
freely and from alternatives and 
with knowledge of the conseqtfences; 
Prizing. ..publicly and happily; 
^Acting... doing It repeatedly. 
(Raths, Hai^mln, & Simon, 19(^6) 

There are, however, some areas 
of agreement. Values are what "a person 
considers Important In 'life. They de- 
termine beliefs, actions, and coimnlt- 
mei^ts to self, family, group, society, 
or nation* Values education' provides 
the student with alternatives for 
analysing arid exploring fratn a different 
perspective, tt enables students to 
gain sensitivity to motal and value 
dLssues and provides them with strategies 
ifor clarifying values and making value. 



Judgments. If there Is an ultimate 
value ,^ It Is to move beyond the 
level of moralls;ing%nd Indoctrina- 
tion to a procesa ft/f personal yalt^e 
clarification on the .part of each 
student; \ 

The role of the teacher Is^to 
create an atn^osphere In which stu- 
dents can share their feelliig^f 
Ideas, and beliefs with both class- 
mates and teacher. Students should ^ 
be able to express' themselves freely ^ 
and realize that In discussing value . . 
l{isu€(.s there are few absolutely right 
or wrpng i^swers. In order to build 
a safe atmosphere, the teacher should 
offer warm support to all students 
and show a sincere Interest In ■ 
listening to the comments of students. 

Values education Is a personal, 
developmental process* , Each stu- 
dent must be allowed and encouraged 
to validate his or her own value 
system by* participating In activi- 
ties that emphaslkf Independence of 
decision making, c|krefiil considera- 
tion of alternatives and consequences » 
and will Ingricsss to stand up for and 
live JLn accordance with personal be- 
liefs. 

In valuing, one makes chdlces and 
acts upon them. There ^re few areas In 
vAlch an Individual's value&i have greater 
lifelong consequences than In his or her 
selection of a career* The purpose of 
this ^article Is' to acquaint the reader 
with values clarification approaches 
which can be used In assisting -exception- 
al Individuals with carder declslpnv makings 
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.Ov»r the y^an a set of value clarifica- 
tion actlVltlaa hap bean devtloped; 
Tlieaa activltlaa have applicability 
to career ^declalon making and edap- 
tablllty for uee with exceptional 
individual^. Th^ activity preeented 
In Figure 1 is called the Circle 
Diagram. It la Illustrated ae a 
career releted example. 

The first step la to have students . 
draw a slv(|>le diagram consisting of 
circles » arrows, and boxes to re- 
present solme conflict that the atudent 
has had in' the last few months.' The 
conflict can be focused In any area, 
but for this example, it will be 
assumed that the conflict is Job relat- 
ed. Circles are used to repressnt 
people, bc^xes represent institutions, 
and arrows, Tepresent the direction 
of the conflict. The distance be- 
tween circles /boxes can be used to 
represent the felt social distance 
between the actors, and the siae of 
the circles/boxes can represent the 
-felt power dimension. Figure 1 
illustrates a simple conflict. 

In this conflict, the circle In 
the box represents the boss and the 
circle with the star is the student, 
while the other circle Is another 
worker. The diagram represents a 
conflict between two workers. The > 
boss, who in this case was felt to 
represent the institution, criticized 
the student, "Who evidently felt 
this was unfair. The size and dis- 
tance relationships are evident In 
the diagrSip. 

This exercise is usually con- 
ducted in groups. Four or five 
students is an ideal nuid>er for a one 



iiourjumalon.— About fl't^ jdnutf^iT _ 

8houl4 be allowed for 4tiiifiii|,,the • 
diagram. Than one of the atuianta ean 
show hia or her diagram autt fxpla^'lt 
^jQ J:hft..ojthara. . A_ahairt:j|uaatlon-|^ 



answer aaaaion ifollowa 1:o lnsuira that 
each menbar of the group tha|rQugh3ty 
underatandlB the oonf Hot and tha'ibtipnn 
that occurred. . , .. 

The next step la to uaa a valuaf 
aheet — a list of valiiaa that hat baan 
used in previous activitifa. If this 
is the first timt that i| yaluaa 
clarification axarciae has bean uf ad, 
the teacher should hand oat, tha ||,at 
before starting* axplainlng any pf ^Iha 
worda that mi^t be prob.lematio. | 
Table 1 lllua^rates an aiUniiiple ot n 
values list. Any adaptation that will 
suit the students can ba uaad. r 

Using thi^ valuea list » the other 
students ayggast values that might 
have been operating in the confll<et. 
The individual students can accapi or 
reject thaae values explaining the 
reasons for doing So. After five for 
six values Have been accepted, listed, 
and defined, the student ia asked to 
^ — prioritize the listed values by : 
assigning the numeral 1 to the moft 
important, 2 to the next, and so forth> 
The students are then asked to weight 
the choices, thus establishing the 
relative importance of each valued ,For 
example, if harmony, truth, and 
security were chosen, prioritized, «and 
weighted as in Figure 2, it might 
mean that all three values w^re impott- 
ant in the conflict. ' , 

The process is repeated until' 4II 
participants have had a chance to 
describe, list, define.' rank, and 
weight the values operating in their 
conflict. The values are thereby 



FIGURE: 1. The Circle Diagram 
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clarified and examined. The steps 
In-tha exercla^ are revleved In 
Figure 3. , 

More advanced students can 
carry the exercise further, as 
llluat rated by iiteps 5,6^ and 7 In 
Figure A. By examining their values 
more closely , some may decide that 
they do not like the values under 
which they operate in a conflict 
situation. Using their peer group as 
a sounding hoard , they can choose 
different values, different priori-- 
tles^ and/or different weights. They 
can then try out these new values in 
a role play situation, using the group 
as participants and observe r?. This 
strategy helps peo|>le practice new 
techniques for dealing with conflict 
using new value clusters. 



Adaptations for Exceptional Individuals 



Circle Diagrifpa ^an be adapted for ex^ 
ceptlonal indijLviduala in many ways. 
Facilitators can be used to make the 
drawings for. the atudenta. Spme re- . 
dliction of the abstractness of the 
drawing can be accoi(q>li8hed by using 
a tick figures or faces f of th^ people 
involved. The teacher ^might decide to 
uae only circles (or indlyiduaXa) and 
forego the idea of representing in- 
stitutional relationships. The concept is 
of social distance and power can be 
eliminated, or the facilitator might 

Include these concepts In the drawing 
without mentioning them at firsts leav- 
ing discussion of them until the ques- 
tion and answer period* The teacher . 

can shorten or alter the yalues list and 



TABLE 1. Values List 



Self Worth 


Self Direction 


Order 


Community 


Sex (Experience) 


Power 


Food/Warmth 


Self Control 


Affection 

> 


Harmony 


Friendship 


Education 


Intimacy 
Recreation 


Empathy 


Interdependence 


Discovery 


Service 


Self Preservation 


Congruence 


Cooperation ^ , 
Le am Ing/ Ins Igh t 


Work/Labor 


Equity/Rights 


Relaxation 


Law (Guide) 


Simplicity 


Solitude 


Knowledge/Insight 


Equilibrium 


Prestige 


Self Assertion 


Honesty 


Truth 


Wonder (Curiosity) 


Human Dignity 


Being llked/appteclated 


Health (Personal)*^ 


* 

Family 


Ach le vemen t / S uc ce s s 


Creat^-vlty 


Beauty/Arts 


Justice ' 


Security 


Competence 



jERlC 
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uae a colorful flannel or poster 
board to mka^tha -dlagraniw^ 

Clrcla dlagraiM can ba anrployad 
with indlvlduala having a wlda ranga 
of exceptional condltlona. The pta- 
ceding auggaatlona Jire relevant to 
uae of the atrategy with educable 
mentally retarded and mildly handl- . 
capped learning dlaabled Indlvlduala. 
The gifted and talented can uae the 
strategy as it was originally de-^ 
scribed t h\xt may be expected to 
modify it to suit their >own creativi- 
ty and divergeiit thought prpcesaea. 

Individualized or semi- indivi- 
dualized administration la recommend- 
ed for scArerely behaviorally die- 
ordered ado If scent a who may sometimes 
display oprert verbal aggression to- 
ward supervisors 9 teachers^ coworkers ^ 
and fellow students. The hearing imr- 
paired. can use this strategy throu^ 
diagrams 'and charts supplemented by 
manual » otal, or total communication 
discusslonv Visually impaired in- 
dividuals can engage In the basic 
values cotiflict analysis through 
primarily verbal means » reinforced by 
manlpulatable tactile representations, 
where appropriate. Finally , cerebral 
palsied youngsters who are incapable 
of oral speech can attempt these ex- 
ercises: on communication boards » with 
the assistance of a facilitator who 
constructs the diagram for them. 

FIGURE 2. PiMorltizlng and 



valuta (as Inferred from their on«^'the- 
^db- conduct) -and^thelrui|BplQying^nati=^- 



, Weighting Values 


Rank 


Value 


Weight 


1. 


Security 


100 


2. 


Truth 


95 


3- 


Harmony 


90 ' 



STRATEGY NUMBER 2: 
•'JOB VALUES" 



•l VALUES" VERSUS 



The Career Altemativea Project (CAP) 
at the Special School District of 
St. .Louis County, Missouri (Muenster, 
Remaklus, e't al., 1977) has developed 
a values clarification strategy which 
help* excaptional Individuals identi- 
fy the differences between theiry 



tutiona' values <ai l.npll«<l by co^iny 
regulatlpna and employaas* counaeiiiig 
raporta). Anothar vay to gat at '!X 

Valdta'Ma.to tafer l»ack.to„thft clrc.it 

diagram strategy, or to slQply go .throuffh 
the value Hat in Table 1 and have 
students discuss thalr valuaa^ Any 
other values clarification t(»chni<||uas , 
>111 also yield son* infornatlon about 
atudent values* An excallant soufca 
book for this typa of aatarlala if 

Values Clarification (Siroon. Howe, & 
Kirschanbaun, 1972) . 

Figure 4 containa a s«ii|f»la 
ainployee counseling raport which tb«' 
CAP staff obtained froqi a large manu- 
facturing firm* 

In ordar to ua« thia employed , 
counaellng report (or an adaptation 
thareof) with apacial. education ; 
students In work-study or dlstrib\itiva 
education ptograna, tba counaalor' 
should have the atudant*8 supervisor 
fill out the form and dlacuss the ' , 
student's ratlnga. How doea the ^ 
student's behavior corraapond witH the 
type of ^parformance tha company valuaa 7 
Is there a aarioua diacrapancy batiraan 
the atudent-workar's "I values" and 
the employer's "job valuaa"? What typaii i 
of values are ganeralisable to virtu^- 
ly all employer /esmployee situations?' 
What sort of valuea are especially 
essential or even Job specific to ■ 
particular occupationa? 

By means of such valuea clarifi- 
cation in career counseling, it is , 
possible to aasist exceptional indivi- 
duals to addraas social issues which 
are highly relevant to career auc^eaa. 
As Kokaaka (1968,1978 ) and the 
President's Comnlttee on Employnant of 
the Handicapped (^974) have pointed 
out, there is a atron| data baae to^ 
suggest that Job fallaril^feif hand!-' 
capped workera are more atrongly 
associated with aocial factors than 
with deficita in actual work akills. 
It can be i^gued that appropriate 
valuea are essential to career success 
and that, therefore, values clarifi'- 
cation ia a naceaaary component of all 
career education programs* Fjiitthar, 
valuaa clarification Is particulairly 
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liii(>o):tant In the cmreer education of 

exceptional Individuals, who often 
e)d)lblt aorclai disabilities as well 
as learning disabilities « 

PERCEPTION BASIS OF VALUES 
CLARIFICATION 

Values clarification Is an appro^- 
prlate supplement to, although cer*- 
talnly not a replacenient . for, tradl- * 
tlonal vocational and prevocational 
guidance techniques e^ych 9s psycho- 
metric testing, job-task samf^Ung, 
and performance and task analysis 
— all of which are useful means of 
assessing an exceptional Individual's 
present and potential' competencies. 
Values clarification differs 



from-much of special' and career 

baaed rather than xompetency tj^aed." 
Values clarification thus enables 
the estceptlohal Individual to ascertain 
and refine ' goals and preferences which 
Interact with skills land competenciee • 
Valui^a clarification 1$ an adjpict to ^ 
skill assessment and an l^tiegrative 
process which assists the exceptional 
individual in coordinating knowledge of 
what he or she can do (skills) with 
understanding pf what he or she wants 
.to do (values). In choosing among*^ 
realistic career altctrnativea^ 

It 1$ not uncoranon for exceptional 
Individuals to experience contusion 
and difficulty as they attempt to 
correlate abilities. Interests, and 



FIGURE 3. Steps . In the Circle Diagram .l^xeirclse 



1. Draw dlagrai^i. 



2. 
3. 
A. 

6. 
7. 



distance 



-people 
I ] -Institutions 

► -lines of conflict' 

-social dlAance 



Explain diagram to group* Hold question and answer session < 

Choose values • In conflict diagram, accept and define. 

Prioritize per con^lct/share/welght i 

Mlike decision regarding acceptance of priorities* 

Reprlorltlzl values In conflict. 

Role play * new priorities. 



.\... 



, . . . ' ■ '.r ■ ■ ■ * 



1. 
t. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
. e. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



) Abualv^ or thrc«t«Klng i«aiBu«ge 

) |)««troying dftlAclng profMirty 16. 

) ?«lslfieitlon of irAcordt 17. 

) Fighting IB, 

) 6^ii4>ling 19. 

) Horaciplay 20. 

) IiifiubordlnAtlon ' 21. 

) Dl;9ruptltig operatlotii^ .22, ; 

) ««pottliig ill unfit cohdition 23. 
) Ringing another*« tlinecard '24. 

) Sleeping on duty 25.^ 

) Solicitation * 26. 

J^^tealing 27. 



i ^ Bimw^M0tm\*i>$ "drag* ' ..• 

t ') 'Pif1i0i|^^^y^^:/ y- .. ' 

i ) tOiiT«ipi0rt!(id «1>»iRi6* 
( ) Ihittxcusfid «b««ttct . , 
( ) Job ipvrfonMoictt ■ 
( ) Other I 



On other side, set forth all facts surrounding this ci>uAseling. 



opportunities. Intellectually hendl-- 
— capped ^peraona.' jnlght ^have . an Jivtereat— 
in a particular area but find that 
the range of Job opportunities (or 
^Ich they are mentally capable Is 

limited^ Vidually. and hearing 

Impaired persons might find that there 
Is a broader range of careers for 
which they are intelledtoally 
qualified) but encounter obstacles 
in obtaining the education necessairy 
for job preparation. Physically 
handicapped individuals might find 
material barriers tha't limit their 
vocational choices ^ 

CLARIFYING .PARENTAL VALUES . 

If the restriction in career oppor- 
tunities is problematic to handi- 
capped individuals 9 it is sometimes 
/^traumatic to their parents. Parents 
of handicapped individuals rionnally 
experience a sense of loss over 
their offspring's reduced capabili- 
ties, which represents the parents* 
loss of a child with normaA potential 
(Cansler^ Martin, & Valand, 1976), 
Highly intelligent, highly achieving 
parents of mentally r^arded children 
generally experience this sense of 
loss with particular intensity. 
Professionals engaged in career 
education for exceptional individuals 
have a profound responsibility to 
clarify the values and aspiration 
levels not only of students and 
clients, but also of their parents 
and siblings « 

In normal children » parental as- 
piration levels are associated with 
children's academic achievement^ 
(Bloom» 196A; Dave» 1963) and in 
handicapped children > parental values 
. and encouragement techniques are 
associated with children's social 
competence » In a study c6nducted 
with learning disabled childiren and 
their parents > Freund and Elardo 
(1978) found that parents who valued 
social, skills and who entburaged their 
learning disabled offspring to per- 
form useful work in the home that 
contributed to the welfare of other 
family meirbers tended to have off- . 
8pr<.ng whot relative to other learn- 



Ing^ dliabltd childrtn, possessed 
8.up)«flQr.J.tu|LerpeMonal-CQnq>«t<^^ 

d^v^lppiMiiit , acadf intc acbley^^ent > . an<dl 
^ caraar aatiafactiQn a|f powairW 
Yttlay^ts^ wiilch raguir^ j):^^ 
attention. As was poliiitad o^t aarlier, . 
social va>^iablaa are pf rtic^iariy ' 
^^Nportant to the long tartn vo<?**:iona3- 
^"^ccess of handicapped peraon^. Yet 
. parents of handicapped pfjraons. soin^- 
times have value hierarchies associated 
with Job status. Such parents might' 
feel that an office worV«^| is inoire 
valuable than a cafeterlipl ■^aniployee» 
who in turn is npsce valuable than a ; 
/janitor. It is necessary to help these 
parents reassess their own career Values 
80 that they can learn to valua all 
work and to glv(^ higher priority to the 
worker's job satisfaction than to job 
status. Only then can sucli parents « 
assist and support their children in 
the selection of appropriate vocations 
in which success and satisfaction can 
be experienced. 

If handicapped individuals and 
their' parents sometimes find that they 
must narrow their Interests in order 
to match limited abilities* gifted 
students and their parents have an 
opposite adjustment to ^make. - Gifted 
students have multiple talents that 
must be focused in order to parallel^ 
> specific career choices. Gifted 
inddvlduals are often thought to be so 
advantaged by their talents that they 
do not experience problems in making 
career choices. However* it has been 
found that they are more like their 
peers than unlike them in many areas 
including career awareness (Barbe & 
Ren JsUlll, 1975). Fer all exceptional 
individuals, then, gifted and handi- 
capped, and 'for their parents, values 
clarification can provide a significant^ 
contribution to carreer education. 
Values clarification approaches "which 
are based upon trust, ^ understanding, 
and suspended judgment — and upon the 
belief that if children are taught a 
process of valuing they will choose 
wisely — are an. attempt, to help 
exceptional individuals meet the de<- 
mands of a changing and evolving world 
of work. 
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A SELF HELP CAREER PLANNING* 
PROGRAM FOR THE BLIND 

V 

Robert Rea3^don 
Sandra Barker 
Paul White 

Arthur Carlson ^ 

People who are blind are limited In * 
jthelr oppbrtuhitles to explore 
occupational Information for career 
planning In a self dlredted way. The 
nature of the disability limits the 
casual observation of people per- 
forming their Jobs qnd thereby robs 
the^ blind of much .vicarious career 
e^loratlon« In addition, many 
people. Including professional coun- 
selors, try to protect han^^lcapped 
persons from exploring occupational 
Interests In areas where they might 
fail or become unemployable* 

Coker (1974) has indicated that - 
blind students are tracked from an 
early age to prepare them for 
stereotyped occupations. Best (1974) 
surveyed graduates of residential 
schools for the blind and found they 
rj^'commen(l^d the following change^: 
"More Independence of movferoent, more 
vocational, academic and other deci- 
sion making opportunities, uncensored 
information services, and' the oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes and profit 
^ from them'* (p* 109) . . Vocational 
rehabilitation, counselors «are often 
taught and encouraged to perform 
career planning for their clients « 

To move a client along In a vocdr 
tional counseling process, the 
counseloif has at his disposal 
>4ertain counselor-action variables • 
He can, f<^r example, provide a 
^climate, advise a client what to do, ^ 
selectively reinforce desired be- 
havior, use suggestion, or struc- 
ture an^ manipulate ei^vlronmental 
conditions; • . . It is eleroentarV 




to state that the next big problem ^ 
is that of knowing what vocational 
choices are the desirable pnes for 
the clients Which choices hold the 
most promise for work adjustments? 
What choices would be best for him 
to make? (Lofquist^ 1969,. p» 219). 

Wacker (197^), Glnzberg (1971), 
and Wright (1969) have decried public 
and professional attitudes that assume 
' that blind persons .are Incapable of 
rational career exploration and choice 
and that promote career stereotypes 
for them such as darkroom technician » 
computer pro^ramer and so on/ 

Wurster (1975), Colter ^(1974) , 
Stocker (1974), and Carroll and 
LaBarre (1974) have reported on the 
development of new career education 
programs which stress developmental 
career exploration and planning for 
blindstudents* In addlt Ion » published 
mater^^s such, as Career Planning fot 
the Blind (Crawford, 1966) and Caree'V , 
Infontiation and Training Actiyltles j^or 
the Blind (Swearingen & Mosley, 1975) 
are designed to facilitate career 
planning* Recent federal legislation 
(Public Law 94-142 and Section 504 of 
Public Law 93-112) mandates that dis- 
abled students have available tp them 
the same educational Opportunities as 
nonhandlcapped students; In addition, 
career education for handicapped 
students is designed to provide all 
students with opportunities to learn 
about and prepare for work based upon 
their interests and capabilities (Davis 

& Weintraub, 1978). 

The purpose of this paper is to 
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report the experience of one 
ln»tltotlQti,~lir~develpping ^4 evelue- 
^tlQig « Mjlf directed career planning 
p^gi;am for tfie visually dlaab led. 
With grant; iuppbrt provided by the 
US 0<;^lce -'of Career Education, the 
project eblight to meet the following 
objectives't ,. 



-I- 



2. 



3. 



4. 



To intreaae the amount of occu- 
pational information available 
to vl9ually disabled persons. 
To pxbvlde resources for the 
blind to increase their deci- 
sion, making skills. 
To provide visually disabled 
students with the opportunity 
for self assessment and help 
them identify occupations or - 
fields of study for further 
exp ideation. 

To provide opportunities and 
resources for learning employ- 
ability 'skills. 



BACKGROUND 

The self directed career planning 
project grew out of an effort to 
make- the materials the career 
center at Florida State University, 
the Cutricular-Career Information 
Service (CCIS) , more accessible to 
blind and other handicapped students. 
CCIS is an outreach, self help orien- 
ted, multimedia based, Instructlonal- 
ly designed career center (Reardon 
& Domkowskl, 1977; Reardon & 
Minor, 1975). CCIS is based on the 
assumption that most people, especi- 
ally those with an adequate sense of 
self concept who are given proper 
refdurce8,j can process educational/ 
vocational, "information, make rational 
career plfi^s, assess their own skills 
and interests,, and conduct an effec- 
tive Job "Campaign. Extending* this 
unbomnon program assumption to the 
visiVMlly disabled was the mission of 
the project. 

Much of the early planning for 
the 'project grey out of discussions 
aiqpijig CCIS staff members and a group 
of;,' 12 blind students at the university, 
Sofim of tjbese students were very 
digi^atisfied with .the traditional 



counselor centered career guidance' 

i:hty ^3P<^~WceivlfigT — Thit-«tMi^ 
primarilv* interested in hfv^ng CCI^ ^ 
employ ^llllt^ akllls materlala put 
int<) braipe and^ larg^ print ^ bnt they 
also wangled- the same opportuni^tyHa* 
their sighted cbunterpprti to - fni^fiStt 
in ' academic and career, ^•cisibn ^; ' 
making on their own. 

ilfter the fe<leral grai^t was ^" ■ 
secured, the project staff Identified 
four tasks: 



r •■ \ 

1. T<J transcribe yiswal media in^o 
formats accessible to the vis^lly 
disabled and purchase. additiiMjiMi 
materials ^e re possible. V 

2. To "adapt Holland* s 8«lf-Dire<^t<d 
.Search <1977) into a format ^^\at 
would enable the blind tV : / 
score, and intetrpret the instrument. 

3. To catalog audio career infoirma*- 
tion tapes in a manner that would 
allow easy access by blind "(^ 
students. 

4. To evaluate the outcomes of the 
program in relation to stated goals. 

TRANSCRIPTION AND ORGANIZATION OP>s 
CAREER INFORMATION. ^ 

There were over 500 separately catalog- 
ed topics of Information in CCIS intd 
more than 1,500 additional brochures, 
clippings, and briefs filed in folders. 
There were also 10 modules providing a 
structured way to use materials ih 
'CCIS: CCIS Introduction; Guidelines 
for Career Decision making; Self - 
Assessment; Career Information Sources; 
Linking Education and Work; Empl9^nt 
Outlooks: Career Planning for Black 
College Students; Career Decision 
Making for Adult Women; Employabillty 
Skills; and Campus and Community 
Resources. ^ 

We decided to .use audiocassette 
tapes because putting all of these 
materials into braille would have taken 
too much space in the center an^ many 
blind persons do not read braille. 
Since CCIS already had over 100 - 
different careers on tape, the plan 
was to add as many new tapes as space, 
time, and funds, would allow. Most, of 
the new career tapes added required 
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other ne^careej: tapes we aleo used a 

— t:ltf> i^e -af 




50% of the US work force. The iwijor 
source of InforiDatloil for the tapes w«il 
the Occupational Out look^Handbook (DOT) 
(US Department of i^ibor^ l965v 1966) • 

We also recorded aeveritl career 
planning books ^ with publlaherp* per^ 
mission. Since ye dkiuld not tape each 
of tjie 30 relevant bQpks^ we selected 
the three titles most frequently stolen 
from OCXS. 

We made an effort to Include ca- 
reers for which the blind might hot be 
well suited. Regulations fotr Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
prohibit withholding information be- 
cause of a handicap. Moreover, CCIS 
Is based on the assumption that good ^^ 
career plans are possible only If many . 
sources and kinds of Information are ex- 
plored. Finally, In our efforts to ^^e- 
velop occupational "Information we dl^ 
covered that ther^ are blind artists,' 
phys;Lclans, metferologlsts, funeral 
directors, medical technicians, nucle- 
ar physicists, and so on* It seemed 
that each time we thought we had f ourfd 
a job blind persons could not do, we 
found a blind person doing that job. 

It should be noted that various, 
church and service organizations do- 
nated materials and audio ^recording 
equipment worth several thousand dol- 
lars. Students enrolled In a speech 
course read occupational briefs used In 



clo^t orphychploglcal tests. They 



?p:pi|,!ti^^^^^^^ ^'co(vi!Ri^fpr| -viae 

't)^iyr^tiuitf to inlske dfcleloiiis <j^t)Out 
the ir f ut ure eidliiciAt ioi)^ snd Qaree«e ^ 
.wltjhout their -p«i<t±clp«tiQn.«^::J3J.3MaL 



such p^rcipt lops i we lia4 to. 4^y«3.pp aii : 
assessmant deylce that CQu W ^ coin- , , 
pietely cpntroXllfsd by the consiipneir 
£he blind 8tud<?n1: . - 
The Self bisected "Searcih <Si)S)' wlis ^ 
already being usail in CCIS» but pnly 
available in print^ fprm. Tl}e prpblem 
was splved by d^eslgnlng a tacHl* «nr . 
swer board with sinall pegs fp^ i 
scpre. The bpaird| are labeled in large 
print with cl^ar plastic? bralUei labels 
placed pver the print labels . ^ Ximlted 
experience with the tactile bbiard ver- 
sion of the SK indicates thbt bl^i^d 
students hav^^osltive Reactions t^-^ the / 
SDS similar to . those pf alghted stu- : • 
dents (Batker, 1978; Barker, White, 
Reardon, & Johnson, in press). 

Blind students cpnipietlng the SDS 
could use the results immediately. The 
three letter code prpduced by the SDS 
generated a list of occupational t^ltleb 
with Dictipnary pf 0ccuDati9nal T^'tles " ' 
(1965) classificatipn numbers. The ca- . 
r6er tapes prpduced by CjpIS- pr purchased 
elsewhere prpvided uwre than 650 differ- 
ent pccl^patlpnal descriptipns,^ach wl|:b 
its pwn DOT number. Blind students. were . 
quickly able tp Ipcate career infbrma- 
tipn pf interest t6 them by using the 
large type pr braille labels on th^ tiapes. 



making many tapes. Studio recording 

space was provided by the Counselpr Edu- CAREERS TA?E CATALOG, 
catipn Department. Finally, valuable , 1 ° i 

cpnsultatipn and assistance was providsd A large tyipe and braille alphabetical 

by state and Ipcal public service agen- catalpg was created in prder tP help 



^.^purJaiJfgpertence yoftklng With blind 



cies serving the blind. 

A majpr purchase was the Occupa- 
tipnallnfprmatipn^ Library fpr the 
Blind prpduced by the Greater DetrPit 
Spclety fpp the Blind fpr $110*. This 
llbtary pf 35 nineteen minute tapes 
dfscribes aPPTOximately 600 different 
jpbs tha^ are successfully perfprmed by 
blind men and wpmen. . 

,;■ ■■ ■•• . ' ' 

THP SELF DIRECTBD SEARCH 



■AM 



students mpve iiiinediiM:ely into explpring 
infprmatipn abput carettr alternatives 
without f.ir8t cpmpletl!ng the SDS. This 
catalpg' enables students tP Ipcate pccu- 
patipnal infprmatipn frpm either tapes 
produced by prpject staff (arranged 
accprding tP DOT nunfcer) pr the tapes 
prpvided in the Qccupatipnal Infprmatipn 
Library fpr' the Blind (arranged accprding 
tp OXLB ) numbers) . 

^VALUATION 

The final prpject repprt (Reardpn, White, 
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through Pdue »tional R i»ourc»« Infer- 



r«»ttlt« of ' th« #ya|v«t|oti. 0^ IfC^i* 

' prtitfit i^lik of th« vpott'iiiUtiit. 

I Thtt Iid*ptii4 $«lf I>ir«Qt:«d 
I'^eatch lAatruttttfit w«i jtV(li|.uAt«d in 
both formiktivd wni •mamttym 
phastts. tha fc\naar conalatad of 

one-rto-ohf . adjolnlatratloi^, tach-^ 
nlcal rayi0w».and piiot t#ating of 
the adapted SDS. The BUimativa 
phaae conaMted of a ftiild teat of 
the SDS vith 2^ bllnd>paraona. 
Bvaluatloti' flndlnga ravealad that 
the revlai^d SDS yas effect Iva In 
(a) Increiiil^g tW iluiiBber and con-^ 
alatency ^'f occupationa under con- 
sideration j <b) decreaalng the 
need for general Information about 
self and i^ccupatlona; (c) increaa- 
Ing certainty and aat is fact ion 
about vocatlonirl plans; (d) in- 
creasing vocational Information 
se^pkihg behavior; (e) promoting 
the ability to apply Holland* a • 
(1977) thepry; and (f) eliciting 
positive Mser evaluations. Theae 
results suggested that career 
guidance 'instruments and matetiala 
designed for the general population 
can be adapted f ot special popula- 
tlona withput reducing their ef- 
fectiveness* They also auggeat 
that visUi^ly disabled persona can 
as suirte morjB control over thair . 
career planning if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The entire program of matariala 
dealgned'^p ^cilitate self directed 

: career plmming fpr the visually dia- 
abled waa field tea ted in qclS at 
.Florida State Univeraity «nd the 
Rehibilitation Center for. the Blind 
ItT^l^ytona' Beach » Florida, following 
dayaloptfiant and avaluation of the 
mddified Sbs. A total of 16 viaually 
dl||bled persona completed the uaar 

, avajtuat ion form af tar participating 
in^lha program, The tnajprity of uaara 
.fpsl^d the >cataar matariala easy to 
lb^|t« (eat), currant (75%), and 




9% 




■ -.^ , ; .. :■ ■'■ ■ ",aV; ■ ■ v ■ ■ ' .. " rM 

plaiiaad '^ith t'ha aatvii&aa ' oif f avad by 

•iportl^iliiy ptM^^^x^^ f pul 
raha<»ili:tktlon1$bi«f|tal,otf <:i;h« 'f} - 
Day toiia vB^dli:^y^ 
thay apant' an ;iv«l^,;%t'ti»p,'iion 
, .raviairlng :^ha"-i»*p^ ■'•|li|if ., -ra^^:: 
■, vianfara 'w#n|iW^il|,y%t 
(a) t^f 1?ii?o|^ 
■ to j>a;r^:lclpata v^jt|y^^^ 
plaiini^j vtb)^;^iF|ijfeJJinta:,iii^ i 
' intaraatat^ in .thp ,iMit«ti||ili|| and f > 
( p) evpoauta to thia ^roffjtmfij^t^^ 
further cataar piannifif bi^aviprVf^ 
Tha, ■iiajority of t1ia;-|f viii*M;Sa 
tt^at the ptogram waa %«ti$aptibla 



iralX appaaranoaf prgaiiMiition, 



potential uaaTulnaaa i>f ^nnfttant , 
aatimatad aaaa of uia, quaUty pf^^ 
writing, quality of cojitant, and ^ae 
of dire^tiona and Inatructlona wi|hin 
the naterialar ^viayara ai^raaaftd 
concern, hdwavar, with tha appropHata- 
neaa of the raadlnt lavalffor tho&a 
with leaa than a collaga/pducatiofi and 
noted the naed for mora detailed jo^ 
deacrlptiona on tha audio tapaa. 

The amall nuBibar of uaara pax^tlcl- 
'pating in the apring and aumner field 
teat, of the program waa diaappointing* 
Several problana contributed to thia 
aituation: - 



1. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



The aelf directed nature of Che 
program made it difficult to get 
uaer evaluationa on all component a 
of the program* 

The time for field teat data col- 
lection occurred during the late 
apring and aumner tema when en- 
rollment waa at ita lowest at 
both inat!^tutidna. ' 
It waa difficult to locate a large 
intact group 'ol blind persona ii^ 
one geographical area who needed 
or Wanted to uaa auch a program* 
C!omplsttlon of the aalf directed 
career planning program and • 
avaluation itiitruttanta raquirad^ 
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a time commitment from students 
which was difficult to obtain, 
especially considering the 
sttudfeQts* biisy schedules. 

Further evaluation activities 
should provide for a longer, more 
extensive time period for evaluation 
of user outcomes. In addition, more 
users need to participate In ^the pro- 
gram In order to assess Its effective- 
ness. Additional reseatrch should ln-~ 
elude greater professional staff In--- 
volvement In order to document the 
Impact of a program like this one. 

IMPLICATION? AND CONCLUSIONS 

Self help career planning for the 
blind can become another part of a 
comprehensive career education and 
vocational rehabilitation services 
system. Handicapped persons are too 
frequently guided t(5wai:d occupational 
stereotypes by well Intentloned 
friends and helpers. But It 16 appar-^ 
ent that the handicapped can aspume 
more responsibility for the direction 
of their career planning, If they are 
properly motivated and If the neces- 
sary resources are available to them. 
When this begins to occur more fre- 
quently, perhaps visually disabled 
persons, like most nonhandlcapped 
persons, will be able to seek work 
compatible with their Interests and 
aptitudes. Having fully explored — 
In *an uncensored way — self assess- 
ment, occupational information, deci- 
sion making, and employabllity skills 
materials, disabled persons can use 
their counselors and other helpers 
as resources rather than crutches. 

Blind persons who are already 
working in various jobs can provide 
invaluable information for other 
blind persons exploring the world of 
work. Counselor energies previously 
spent exploring occupational and 
employabllity skills infopnatix>n and 
assessing client aptitudes,* ^interests, 
and competehcies for handicapped 
persons can be expended more on 
counseling and on coordinating 
services. Handicapped persons can 
have more of the same opportunities 
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88 their Wnhandicapped counterparts 
to aasume increased control over and 
responsibility for their careers. 
The program described in this article 
represents^ one step in this direction. 
More steps are needed in the form of 
research and evaluatjlon with other 
handicapped and special group$ to - 
expldre the adaptability of existing 
programs and ^:o develop Innovative 
materials to provlde^ thpse groups 
with the saijne invtiilvemerit and partici- 
pation in career planning and decisloa 
making as nonhandlcapped persons now 
enjoy. 
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THE ROLE, OF COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE IN FACILITATi;.NG THE 
CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 

John Atlas \ 
Harold Welner 



Large amounts of energy and re- 
sources have l^een expended to 
develop and implement career educa-- 
tlon programs. In spite of this, 
the career education needs of 
handicapped Individuals have been 
neglected. The skills necessary for 
life/work survival remain essentially 
the same for all students. There- 
fore, It Is necespary that all stu- 
dents be exposed to career education 
experiences. 

^Counseling an^ guidance per- 
sonnel, have an Important role^o play 
In the career educational process. . 
This paper delineates those features 
of guidance and counseling services 
that have direct relevance for handi- 
capped studentk. The discussion 
fdcuses on coun^«rling and guidance 
definitions, the role of the counselor 
In regard to career counseling, and 
guidance consultation services with 
goals for consulting with Individuals 
In educational and community settings. - 
In addition. It discusses strategies 
school counselors employ In disseminata 
log career Information and evaluating 
product and process outcomes. 

COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN PERSPECTIVE 

School counseling and guidance are 
support services > While teachers are 
concerned primarily with the academic 
development of students , many authori- 
ties agr^e that social and emotlonaX 
development are equally as Important 
as academic development. Moreover, 
social and emotional maladjustments 



can have deleterlpus effects on academ- 
ic development. Thus, a main objec-- 
tlve of counseling and guidance is to - 
fatllltate healthy social and emotional 
development of students thereby having 
a positive impact on academic develop^ 
ment . 

Counseling Defined ^ 

Counseling is an Interaction process 
involving a skilled professional 
(counselor) apd an Individual (counsel- 
^ ee) needing or seeking help. The 
counselor helps the counselee in: 
(a) coping with or changing an undesir- 
able condition or situation; (b) maVlng 
decisions and solving problems » and 
(c) learning decision making and prob- 
lem solving skills (Brammer & Shostrom, 
1977; Dimick & Huff, 1970; Krumboltz 
&' Thoresen, ^976; Muro & Dinkmeyer, 1977) 

Guidance Defined 

Guidance is* a process of collecting, 
evaluating, and disseminating career 
and educational information by a com- 
petent professional. It also includes 
evaluation through specific testing, 
referral for special services or 
placement, and adVising (Arbuckle, 1966; 
Borow, 1973; Dimick & Huff, 1970; 
Tolbert, 1978). 

There is an essential difference 
between counseling sftid guidance. The 
counseling ptrategy is used only in the 
interest of the student. The student 
makes the decision in terms of what 
changes, if any, will be made. The 
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guidance strategy i« «rtploy«d vh^n 
the condition or situation raqulras 
the professional to provide infor- 
mation and/or direction that the 
student Is expected to follow^ auch 
as directions for taking a test or 
Information about registration pro- 
cedures • 

CAREER COUNTING SERVICES 

The counselor works with students to 
facilitate effective coimnunlcatlon 
skills that can be applied success- 
fully on a personal and social level* 
Counseling also helps students to " 
make decisions and solve problems r*- 
gardlng social and emotional adjust- 
ments • On^~ to-one or group counseling 
provides the occasion and help that 
students need to do In depth ekplora- 
tlons of themselves; their values , 
*®Pl^^l<>^8» talents; and educational 
and ^oiiatlonal opportunities. It is 
al^o an occasion when students can 
make decisions about possible steps 
that may be taken to achieve goals. 

CAREER GUIDANCE CONSULTATION 
SERVICES 

Consultation may be vleWed as an 
interaction process Involving a 
' consultant and a consultee for the 
purpose of facllltatl-ng human be- 
havioral and organizational change 
by and for a client • (Carlson, 
(Splete, & Rem^ 1975; Dlnkmeyer & 
Carlson 1973; Kurplus & Brubaker, 
1976). In the school/community 
setting ^the counselor frequently 
serves, as a consultant. School 
administrators, teachers, specialists, 
parents, coimunlty leaders, and 
business and Industry are frequently 
conqultees. A consulting relation- 
ship may emerge whien any one or a 
combination of consultees Intei'acts 
with the cohsultant. The goal of this 
consulting Relationship is to effect 
change by o)c for a student* who in 
this pase is the client. Figure 1 
illpstrates the operational relation- 
ships between censultant, consultee, 
and client. 



The solid arrows indicate direct 
comnRinicatlon while ths dotted arrows 
indlcata Indirect conmunicatlonr 

When a counselor consults with 
others and the topic is career related » 
from a conceptual ptripactlve the 
counselor becomes a Carear 
Guidance Consultant* Several opera*- 
tlonal modalities are employed to 
provide effective career consultation 
services: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Collaborstlnf . Working Jointly 
(pooling resources) to explc^re 
career educational concams» solv# 
^problems, and make decisions. 
Mediating . Working to faclllUte 
agreement where there may ba dlf-* 
putes ai^d. coordinating othars. to 
avoid dut>llcatloatof efforts. 
Demonstrating . Showing or lllus*- 
trafing career educational pro- 
cesses, resources^ and materials. 
Inservlclng . Educating and re- 
educating on-the-job teachers in 
career educational processes* 
Articulating . Clarifying caraar. 
education guidance services in 
relationship to other school or 
community programs and' activities. 
Disseminating ^ Making career 
Information available to students, 
teachers, parents, support 
personnel, and others 



These operational modalities may 
be employed when providing consulate t ion 
services td individuals in educational 
and community settings. 

Administrators 

The administrator is the educational 
leader in the school and thus can 
significantly affect the career educa- 
tion program. The counselor needs to 
be kaenly aware of administrative \ 
policies, strategies, and attitudes. 
Regular conferences should be initiated 
by the counselor to establish and 
maintain a working rapport. This ^rap-^ 
port gives a counselor the chance to 
Influence the establishment of guide- 
lines and discuss the effects ot those 
guidelines on the development of an 
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FIGURE 1. Operiitionnl Relatlonshlpa Between Consultant, Consul tee, and Client 



Client 
(Student) 



Consultant 
(Counselor) ^ — 




I 



Consultee 
► (Teacher, Admlnlatrator , 
Parent, Other Support 
Personnel Worker, 
Community Leader, und 
Business and Industi^) 
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affective career education program. 

It le.iDiportaat for the counae-*^ 
lor to be fware that the adnlnletra- 

tor will frequently have control of 
budget allocatlone. The counaelor^e 
reeponelbillty !§ to requeat that 
allocatione be made for needed career 
educetlon materlala and reaourcea. 
Thia often neceeeltatea providing a 
rationale and Juatlflcatlon for auch 
requeata. The pounaelor, because of 
hla or her apeclal training In career 
education, la perhaps In the beat i 
position to provide this service. 

Goajs for consulting with admlnl- 
stratora are to (a) learn admlnlatra- 
tlve pollclea and attitudes, (b) deve- 
lop an effective working rapport, 
(c) Influence policies and attitudes 
about cateer education, (d) seek and 
lend appropriate support to admini- 
strators, and (e) make requests re- 
garding career education materials 
and resources. 

Teax:hers 

In Its purest form, career education 
takes place In the classroom. Career 
education Involves the concept and 
practice of Infusing career related 
experiences^ and activities Into the 
existing academic curriculum. Con- . 
aitltatlon wtlth teachers Is used to 
define and Interpret career education 
rationale ajad processes. Specific 
processes are assessed and selected 
for application.. Counselors give and 
receive feedbac||, listen to specific 
cokcerns, and facilitate problem 
tdolvlng and decision making. It Is 
Important to point out that counselors 
are likely to be most effective with 
teachers when teachers view them as 
equals. A nonthreatenlng and non- 
judgmental atmoaphere Is most conducive 
to effective teacher/counselor 
c611aboratlon. 

Counselor and teacher consulta- 
tion conferences are also used to dis- 
cuss specific cases. Since teachers 
^ generally have a better understanding 
of the educational skills and needa 
of students* the counselor acts 
as a: facilitator In helping teachers 



articulate specific students* career 
davelopMnt, aaaeaa the affects of 
certain tachnlquea, select new 
technlquea, and make declalona for 
referral whare appropriate. Thla 
la alao a time when materlala and 
reaourcea are diacuasad and evalu- 
ated. 

One of the moat important 
functions of the counselor In con*-* 
suiting with teachers is to provide 
and d^iQonstrate career education 
proceaa skills, that la, to lllua-^ 
trate to teachera the akllla of 
Infusing career education in the 
classroom. This frequently maana 
working with the whole claaa while 
the teacher obaervaa. 

The counaelor alao haa aome 
responsibility in planning and im- 
plementing career education inaervlce 
training for teachers. The major 
( role Is to determine the areaa of cm^ * 
rear education that have the greateat 
need for inaervlce training, initiate 
contacta, and aecure the aervicea of 
consultants. 

Goals for consulting with teachers 
are to (a) define career education^ 
rationale and proceasea, (b) aaslat , 
teachers in evaluating student career 
development, (c) aaaess technique^ and 
materials, (d) demonstrate proceaa 
skills^ and (e) plan and implement in- 
service training. 

Students 

All support services provided by counse- 
lors have the ultimate goal of benefit- 
ing students. Students should have a 
voice in the selection and implements- - 
tlon of the experiences to which they 
,are exposed. Sometimes students will 
reveal information about themselves 
that can be valuable in determining the 
most effective approaches to facilltat- xz:^ 
Ing their educational preparation. 

Goals of consulting with students 
are to (a) learn of their percept iona 
of themselves and their progress^ (b) 
detisrmine career educational activitiea 
they diacem to be beneficial to them, 
(c) clarify perceptions » and (d) work 
to aolve problema and make decisions^ 
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Parents 

The Importance of parent* to the lives 
of children and to the educational 
process cannot be overemphasised. 
Their Insights can be Invaluable. 
Their suppojrt for and reinforcement 
of learning strategies are often 
necessary for maximum effectiveness. 
Active Involvement by parents as role 
models, resource consultants, and 
volunteers In various programs and 
activities Is essential. 

The role of the counselor Is to 
consult with parents In one-to-one 
conferences or In regularly scheduled 
parent study or discussion groups. 

Goals for consulting with parents 
are to (a) learn the perceptions 
parents have about the career deve- 
lopment and educational experiences 
of their children, (b) create great- ' 
er clarity about their children's 
career development and career educa- 
tional experiences, (c) gain support 
and reinforcement for learning stra- 
tegies, and (d) seek their active 
Involvement as career role models, 
resource persons, and volunteers for 
school programs and activities. 

Support Personnel 

Because of their full time position 
In the school, counselors will fre- 
quently have a better overall grasp 
of academic, social and emotional cir- 
cumstances than other support per- 
sonnel. Therefore, It Is their re- 
sponsibility to collaborate, mediate, 
and communicate with other support 
personnel so that they may have the 
advantage of Inside Information. This 
approach also helps to avoid disputes 
and duplication of services. 

The counselor consults with 
teachers ab they make referrals to 
Other support personnel. Here the 
counselor acts as an advocate for the 
student. This requires collaboration 
to clarify the students' needs and 
facilitate the selection and applica- 
tion of helping strategies. 

Goals for coilaultlng with sup- 
port personnel i^re to (a) provide 
Information about academic, social. 



and amotlonal growth and development 
of students^ (b) coordinate and mediate 
support services, (c) act as an advo-- 
cate for students, and (d) facilitate 
the selection and application of help- 
ing strategies. 

Business ^nd Industry 

No career education program Is complete 
without the cooperation of business 
and Industry. Counselors do not have 
direct responsibility for classroom 
groups of students, thus they tend to 
have greater mobility. Counselors 
^should go wherever their Jobs take them. 
It Is their responsibility to make 
, Important outside contacts when neces- 
sary. Collaborative visits to business 
and Industry should be made on a 
^ periodic basis. 

Goals of consultation with busi- 
ness and Industry are to (a) seek 
career role models for In-school ex- 
^ posure for students, (b) gather career 
Information, (c) seek opportunities 
for field learning experiences, (d) fa- 
cilitate the understanding of persons 
In business and Industry about the 
needs and characteristics of students, 
and (e) articulate educational exper- 
iences, strategies and goals. 

DISSEMINATING CAREER INFORMATION 

A major function of the counselor Is to 
disseminate career Information. In ^ 
order to carry out this function 
effectively the counselor employs a 
variety of strategies that Include 
writing letters, telephoning, ahd 
visiting locations to select and secure 
career Information. After Information 
Is secured. It Is evaluated and cate- 
gorized and made available to students, 
parents, teachers and others. 

Career Resource Center 

One way the counselor makes Information 
available Is through the use of a cen- 
^tral location where career materials 
can be sjfored. This Is frequently a , n 
room In the school or a place In the 
library where adequate space Is avails- 
able for browsing or directed study. 
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Materials are citored In an orderly 
fashion and *f lied for easy accaaa* 
The counaelot or librarian ahould be 
careful to explain the filing ayetem 
to users* 

/ Newsletter 

A newsletter la an excellent approach- 
that counselors use to Infomi parents 
and the community of career education 
activities. It is also a valuable 
tool to keep teachers apprised of 
% various career education support 

services available through the coun- 
seling and guidance department. In 
addition^ the newsletter can serve to 
infomi teachers of their colleague *s 
career education activities • 

Career Day 

The counseling and guidance depart- 
ment often sponsors day or week long 
career education activities in which 
a concentrated period of time is 
provided for studisnts to explore the 
world of work through resource con- 
sult^antSy displays » films,' and dis- 
cussions. Additional strategies 
such as bulletin boards, pamphlets , 
and other counseling activities can 
also be used at the discretion of 
the counselor • 

EVALUATION SERVICES 

The counselor coordinates and» where 
appropriate 9 conducts periodic evalua- 
tion and research projects to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the career 
education program. Evaluation and 
research efforts should be addressed 
to specific product (student) and 
process (enabling experiences) out- 
comes. It^ is important that evalua- 
tion and research be conducted in 
terms of specified goals* 



to assess whether or not students can 
perform as specified In the goa^s^ 

Process Goals 

Process goals are specified actions 
^ designed to enable product goals to 
be attained* It is important to asaeas 
prociiss goals to determine whether or 
not the enabling experiences were con- 
ducted aa specified in the goals. 

SUMMARY 

The preceding diacusslon has presented 
feature.s of guidance and counseling 
services that can have direct relevance 
to the careeir education neada of the 
handicapped. The role of the counselor 
has been described In great detail to 
emphasise that: 

1. The counselor Is an invaluable 
member of the career education 
program. 

2. Existing career education strate- 
gies can be effectively applied 
with handicapped atudents. 

3. The counselor 8 role and function 
with handicapped students should 
be essejitlMlly the same as with 

^general education students* 
4» Counselors can broaden their 

traditional Vole by becoming in- 
volved in delivering career 
education to the handicapped. 
5. It is the responsibility of the 
special educator to recognise the 
value of the counselor and to in*^ 
sist that handicapped students 
receive the full benefits of 
career guidance and counseling, 
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In a career education program the pro- 
duct is the student. A product 
evaluation should be conducted to 
determine the effects of career 
educi^tion experiences on students and 
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THE GUID/^CI INFORMATION 
SYSTEM: AN INNOVATIVE TOOL 
FOR MEETING THE CAREER 
EDUCATION NEEDS OF INDIAhlDUALS 
WITH H^^DICA^PING CONDITIONS 

Kathleen M. ' Monaco 



Meeting the.career development needs 
of Indlvi4ual8 with handicapping 
, Conditions Is a majo-r problem for 
school systems, vocational rehabil- 
itation centers, arid career centers 
throughout th^ United States. Three 
tasks facing teachers and counselors 
are Increasing a person's self 
dvarenQSS, increasing bis or her 
understanding of lifestyles and 
career roles, and increasing his or 
her skill level in decision making 
and plenning. Basic to each of these 
elements is the aval^labllity of sound 
information. The information must be 
readily accessible, accurate, and 
UR to^, date. The Guidance Information 
System (GIS) can help handicapped 
individuals by providing realistic 
Inf ormatloiji about occupations that 
reflect their Interests and abilities* 
It can alsfo provide information about 
where to ^o for further education. 

OVERVIEW OF QIS 

The Guidance Information System is a 
computer based data retrieval system 
that provides the user with access 
to occupational, college, and finan- 
cial aids information. This career 
information system is currently being 
used/ln 38 states and Great Britain. 
It Is available in over 2,200 sites in 
a variety 6f settAigs including jvinlor 
and Senior hlfeh schools. Junior and 
coiifnunity colleges » adult counseling 
centers, vocational rehabilitation 
centers, and the US Department of 



Labor's Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) centers. It la - 
being used In programs for the mentally 
re t arded , phy s Ically handicapped , voca- 
tionally handicapped, learning disabled, 
and emotionally disturbed. 

The process of using GIS is one of 
narrowing options. By giving the com- 
puter a series of instructions ♦on a 
typewriter*-Hke terminal, users can 
focus on information that meets their 
particular needs and injterests. For 
Instance, a person using the Occupa- 
tional File might direct the computet 
to explore occupations in the Manufac- 
turing Cluster that require a high 
school education or less. Involve work- 
ing with machines or equipment , and 
require only light lifting. The com-- 
puter would generate a list of qualify- 
ing occupations from which the user 
could select one or more to get more 
detailed Information. In this way, each 
user can interact in a unique manner 
with the vast amount of information 
available. The GIS makes it possible 
for a user to examine* the^ ways in which 
his or her personal criteria for the 
selection of occupations and/or school^ 
.affect the ran^e of options available. 
The system allows a user to see the 
results of choices and decisions and 
compare them immediately with the. 
results of other choices. 

DATA FILES 

There .ate, at present, five data files 
in the national jGuidance Information 
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System: the Occupational File, the 
Four Year College* File, the Two Year 
College File, the Graduate School 
File, and the Financial Aids File- ' 

The Occup/itlonal File (OCCU) Is 
made up of Information on over 850 
occupations. Tlio information In this 
file ta gathered from federal and 
state agencies, trade unions^ pro- 
fessional organizations, and business- 
es throughout the country. It is 
updated annually and continually 
verified for a(?curacy. Users may, 
choose selectors relating to intfer- 
ests, education levels, career 
clusters, aptitudes^ and physical 
demands of the occupation to organize 
their search for information. There 
is additional infofn^tlon about salary 
ranges, employment outlook, and work-^ 
Ing conditions. In addition, the 
OCClT fit&_is cross referenced to 
other sources oT rarecr information. 

The occupat lonal inf ormat ion 
the user gets from (HS can help in the 
career decision making process by 
prov.ldlng accurate, up-to-date in- 
fprmation. Tlio Guidance Information 
System can be an exciting part of any 
career education program. It has 
proved to be especially helpful in 
exploratory sessions where handicapped 
students often show an unrealistic 
or narrow view of the world of work. 

Consider the following example: 
Ann is a 16 year old sophomore "in 
classes for the educable mentally 
retarded. During a guidance session, 
she tells her teacher she^ wants to be 
a nurse because she likes to help 
people. Rather than telling Ann that 
it would be very dj f f icult for her to . 
become a nurse, the teacher plans a 
session with Ann using GlS^ When Ann 
prints out the information on regis-^ 
tered nursing she learns that either 
three to five years of vocational 
training or an associate or bachelor's 
degree is required. She also sees 
that a registered nurse should have 
good math skills. The teacher ^en- 
courages Ann to plan a search based 
on characteristics important to her. ^ 
They want to focus on the jobs that 
require a high. school diploma or less 
in the health field and do npt require 



good math skills. The computer print- 
out indicates that 20 Jobs meet these 
requirements, including diet clerk aide» 
hoafUtal guide, community health worker, 
and emergency entrance attendant. With 
GIS, Ann can get more information about 
any or all of these jobs to help herj 
"make some sound occupational decisions, 

GIS increases the career awarer 
ness of anyone who has had, is now ' 
getting, or is preparing^ for skill 
training in various areas of work by 
presenting a list of Jobs related to 
the one being printed. This encourages 
further exploration. The area of 
career education is becoming an in-- 
creasingly important part of a high 
school student's individualized 
education plan (lEP) . The Guidance 
Information System can help meet this 
requlre.T^ent by providing the student 
with the information she or he needs 
to make career decisions. 

The data on aptitudes and training 
required and the physical demands of 
the job are useful in focusing on those 
work activities that the handicapped 
individual is able to perform, or In 
assessing whether a Job might be re- 
structured in some way. It ie also 
helpful to the counselor in planning 
vocational programs and skill training 
activities that are related to the 
st^udent's or client's Interests and 
abilities. The printout of occupations 
can also provide the counselor ,wlth 
new ideas about occupations that may 
not have been previously considered. 
The job descriptions help prepare the 
counselor and client to discuss place- 
ment or job restructuring with pro-r - 
spect ive employers . 

The handicapped student: often has 
a need for information about two and f 
four year colleges. The Four Year and 
Two Year College Files enable user?? 
to explore information on more than 
3,0Q0 colleges across the country. The 
files contain information on college 
program offerings, costs, campus life, 
national test scores, special programs, 
and so forth, GIS users may examine 
a list of over 500 characteristics in 
making choiaes about college selection. 
An important feature of the GIS is that 
handicapped individuals are able to 
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focus on apetlal services that a. 
college. of fers. CIS has characteris- 
tics that allow a student to deter- 
mine If a college has remedial or 
tutorial programs, formal counseling 
servltes. or services for the hear- 
ing Impaired,, deaf , blind, mobility 
Impaired ^ or learning disabled. 

The Graduate School (GRAD) File 
conjtalns Information on over 1,000 
graduate schools and their programs. 
Information Is available about de- 
gree requirements, placement, fiui^n- 
clal aid, and qo on. The Information , 
In the GRAD file comes "direct ly from 
the participating schools. . Tt Is 
updated annually and verified for 
accuracy. 

The Financial Aids Information 
File details aid possibilities from 
sources such as federal and state 
governments, foundations, businesses, 
the military, trade and labor organl-- 
zatlons, and religious and charitable 
groups., A special section of the 
file identifies sources of financial 
aid that are specifically designated 
for the handicapped student. 

The Guidance Information System 
Is supported by^^the Guidance Infor - 
mation System Guid e (1978), tbe_ 
Guidance Inforipatlon System Implement 
tatlon K it (1978), and a sound film- 
strip, A Trip to the Pyramids . The 
Guide contains all the charactetis- 
tlcs of occupations, schools, and 
financial aids from whireh a user can 
choose to develop aJSlS search. It 
also delineates the instructions a 
user will need to operate the^ system. 
The Implementation Kit outlines for 
counselors techniques and methods 
designed to enhance utilization 
of the GtSn. It also provides training 
materials and presents ways of Inte- 
grating the GIS Into existing counsel- 
ing and academic programs. Tt points 
oiit how the Gis can be used effective 
ly with handicapped students and 
adults. Staff members of Time Share 
Corporation are available to conduct 
Inservlce workshops for GTS users at 
no additional cost. 




CONCLUSION 

The Guidance Inft)rTOatlon System Is 9 
comprehe/islve resource which brings 
together much of the data needed In the , 
Initial stages of the career decision 
making process. The flepclblllty of GIS 
greatly enhances its usefulness^ and 
makes It a viable counseling tool In 
the development of decision making and 
planning skills. GIS closes the com- 
munication gap between l:he facts and 
those who need to use them tor effjjpc-- 
ti^ve decision making. The Gtildance 
Information System can be a dynamic 
resource to Individuals with handle^p-^ 
ping conditions and to those who are r<^-- 
sponsible for providing them with career 
Inf orriiation. 
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PART V 
Community Involverfi^nt 



CONSUMER INVOLVE^^ IN CAREER ^ 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Jane Ann Razeghl 




Whytitraln disabled adults as volun- 
teer-consultants In career education 
and vocational education? This Is 
' perhaps the first question that educa- 
tcvr^ a»|t,, r^^grirdlng a recent project 
of the American Coalition of Citizens 
vrlth Disabilities (ACCD) . Statistics 
alone can provide part of the answer: 

• There are an estimated 8 million 
handicapped chll4ren and youth In 
America today/ bf whom about half 

?I?J?.?C!?i.Yi'^8 the, education servic- 
es they neecl. One million are 
out of school altogether. ^ 
In a typJ^ial year, only 40 percei^t 
of all disabled adults are em^ 
ployed, compared with 75 percent 
of the general population. 

•> The average weekly wages of employed 
disabled males are 22 percent 
•lower than' those of their nondls- 
ab led counterparts* 

• Only 1.7 percent of the total fis- 
cal year 1976 enrollment In vo- 
cational education programs was 
Identified as handicapped. 

# ' Of the handicapped students who 

were enrolled In vocational edu- 
f cation, 70 percent werp placed In 
separate classes. 

i 

These statistics clearly spell 
tfot the problems: disabled adults are 
unemployed and underemployed. While 
the laws (such as Section 504 of the 
Rehabllltatlon^Aet of 1973) off^r pro- 
tection for qualified Individuals In 
employment and service provlsdron, they 
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do vMt extend similar assistance to 
unemployed and underemployed dlsable'd 
persons. Certainly, the federal 
Initiatives are the first steps for 
handicapped persons toward equality 
In employment opportunity, but before 
such opportunity can become a reality, 
something has t6 happen. 

Most people become qualified for 
employment through education, train- 
ing, arid experience. Because handi- 
capped Individuals have not received 
such education, training, and experi- 
ence In the past," they are not con- 
sidered qualified. If they are not 
qualified, they are notk employed. 
•To acquire the necessary skills for 
employmientv careers and career alter-- 
natives must be Identified, appro- 
priate career education mus^t be pro-- 
vlded, and admission to" vocational- 
education must be obtained for, all 
handicapped students. 

TRAINING CONSUMER CONSULTANTS 

ACCD Is seeking successfully employed 
disabled adult sr- many of whom are 
leaders In their own communities — 
for training as consultants because 
they are successful,, they are leaders, 
and they have achieved much bf their 
success without the laws, advocates, 
or consultants. They have therefore 
learned how to succeed on their own.. 
Believing' that such Individuals are 
a virtually untapped resourte In 
this country, ACCD' is training 
them to work with educators, admlnl- 
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Btrators^ nchool board m«nib«rii^ •tu- 
demst parent and ottiexi In tha cowr 
munlty so that people will t!ra60iMi 
awate of what Interventlona and chahg^ 
es can be ptovl^ed to achieve the ul- 
timate Bucceae — employment — for 
all handicapped youth. 

Even the beat trained educat ata 
need aaalattoce in aeelng beyond the 
handicap to^^the potent liil» beyond the 
disability to the ability. They n«ed 
to know what problems disabled workers 
face^ what career and vocational edu- 
cational opi^ort unit lea are available » 
what educational modifications In the 
ongoing career education and vocatlpn- • 
al education programs arc^ needed^ and 
how to guide handicapped students 
toward careers. ACCD believers that 
there Is S place in this planning for 
disabled adults and that' thete Is a 
need for their perspective. It Is 
with these goals In mind that ACCD Is 
preparing suitably employed disabled 
adults to ^erve as volunteer consul- 
tants in career education and voca- 
tional education. 

The first few months of ACCD*s 
Career and Vocational Education Pro- - 
Ject were devoted to completing the 
training materials » Regou rce Giilde {6Y 
Consumer Copsulta nt s In Career Educa - 
tion and Vopatlonal Education (Razeghl' - 
and Bowe, 1978) > to be used In the 
workshops • Other activities have In- - 
volved the development of a feasible 
model for Implementation » communica- 
ting with several state education 
agencies regarding the posslbli^lty of 
workshops Ip their states » and review- 
ing with various atate consumer groups 
the possibility of their Involvement 
In the project. . 

A significant w^kshop waa ^held 
In^ conjunction with" the National Con^ 
ference on Interagency Cooperatlcm In 
February 1979. ACCD was Inatrumen^ial 
In assuring t^iie participation of handi- 
capped persons In the\ Interagency con- 
ference to which the state directors 
of special education, vocational edu- 
cation , and vocational rehabilitation 
from all the states were Invited. It 
was the flret time In this country 
that the st^ate directors of the three 



agencies had met to dlacuaa coopera-* 
tlw planning for jthr handlcappad. 
' ACCP trained «11 ot tht ccmaumera \ 
(disabled adults) who were Involved^ 
In the conference. It provided tre- 
Inendoua opportunities for these dis- 
abled lndlvl||y.a to Interkct with 
th«lr state Jff^ctotm end tikasalat 
them In futurji plahnlng for^belr 
states. 

ROLE OF CONSUMER CONSULTANTS 

The role of conaumer consultants In 
career education and vocational edu^ 
cation Involves working with and 
assisting educational personnel p 
parents » students, and coamunlty re-- 
source groups and p«TSOn«* Probably 
one of the most Important aspecte of 
the role for consultants Is t'o func- 
tion as role models for both handl- ^ 
capped and nonh an dl capped students 
an^ educators In the schools and In 
the community. 

Figure 1 provides a visual Image 
of the various directions In which 
consultants can become Involved. 
They can offer various tesources, 
services, advice, and assistance to ^ 
«the career, special, and vocational 
educators'*. They can pl-ay major 
roles as llalsbtis between students, 
schools, and the community. As, such 
Jlafsons, they can perform many func- 
tions In public relations such a$: 

e Developing and sponsoring compre- 
hensive commtmity public rela- . 
tlons programa. 

e Identifying and coordinating' 
various community resources -for 
Instructional programs. 

e Coordinating community needs 
with manpower aupply ind demand 
and conducting followup surveys 
to collect relevant and auppor-^ 
tlve Information for decision 
making. ^ 

e Serving as resource persons In 
the classrooms, maklng-^ worksites 
available for career Ihirarenpss, 
" career exploration, and work 
experience opportunities for 
handicapped students*. 
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FIGURE 1. The Consultant* a Role 
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• Facilitating cofmnunlcatlon be-- 
twaan caraar vocational 
educatora and otbax school par- 
Sonne 1 regarding tha caraar 
needa of disabled persona. 

a Facilitating Che davalopioent of 
individual programa for diaablad 
students in career and voca- 
tional classes. 

• Coordinating*' available school 
and community resources for 
Individual students to indicate 
which teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel will be work- 
ing cooperatively to meet the 
needs 'of these individuals. 

In the specific area of technical 
assistance, consumer consultants can 
provide resources and services in terms 
of Informat^ioii or actual materials 
on such subjects as the nature and 
needs of disabled students; techni- 
ques to develop modified programs; 
career options including Information 
available on jobs; new social, popu- 
lation, and occupational trends; 
needs of business, labor, and Indus- 
try in the community; and working 
environment modifications to facili- 
tate employablllty of disabled in- 
dividuals. 

Consumer consultants can offer 
advice. As disabled individuals, 
they can review and provide recom- . 
mendatlons on the following: 

• The appropriateness and rele- 
vancy, of instructional content. 

a Instructional materials, facili- 
ties, and equipment. 

a Curriculum changes, additions, 
and modifications. 

• Program evaluation. 

•In relation to/vork, they can 
offer advice in identifying Job 
titles available and attainable for 
disabled Individuals; new directions 
for work; J^DXanalysis and whether 
Jobs can be Idwe by Individuals with 
ceiCtapLn dls»lllties; aad Job place- 
went V ^prg ^n Individual has suffi- 
cient qualifications to meet speci- 
fic needs. The consumer consultant 



can provide asaisfanca In followup and 
coordination of the career education 
curriculum with the staff and perapec-- 
tive to parents of dlanbled atudants on 
feelings and axperleticetf. 

USE OF CONSUMER CONSULTANTS 

There are numerous areiia where conbum*-, 
ers trained as volunteer consultants 
can be used. The following ia a llat 
of suggestions which i^a by net means ex- 
haustive: 

1. Advisory Councils 

The laws indicate that qualified 
disabled indlviduala should be 
Included on advlaory councila for 
vocational educat ion » career edu- 
cation » and special education at 
the national, state» and local 
levels. Other civic, professional , 
and community organisations mny 
also>e interested in using the 
resources which qualified diaablad 
adults have to offer. 

2. Parent Groups 

The Parent Teacher Association 
(PTA), National Association of 
Retarded Citizens (NARC) , Inter- 
national Association of Parents of 
the Deaf, Association of Citizena 
with Learning Diaabilltles (ACLD) , 
and other such associations have 
state and local affiliates 
through which consumer consult- 
ants may want to work. 

3. Professional Organizatlona 

. This would include state and 

local chaptera of The Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEC) aa well 
as any other profeasional organ- 
izations that do not usually ex- 
perience direct conaumsr input* 
4« Youth Organizations 

Youth organizations are mentioned 
because schools are often in need 
of volunteers to sponsor and co^ 
sponsor such groups. Role model- 
ing provided by consumer consul- 
tants can benefit the nonhandi-^ 
capped students and teachers as 
well as the handicapped. TYirough 
contact with auccessfully 
employed disabled adults » higher 
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aspirations for handicapped 

BtudentB will be^ more dbvlous. 

a* Vocational education youth 
organizations (Intefy^jiii^, 
not separate) : 

Distributive Education Clubs ^ 

of America (DECA) 

Future Business Leaders of 

America (FBLA) 

Future Farmers of America 

(FFA) 

Future Homeroakers of Ameri- 
ca (FHA) • 

Office Education Association 
(OEA) 

Vocational IndOstrlal Clubs 
of America (VICA) 
b. Other high school youth 
organizations and activi- 
ties : 

Future Teachers of America 

Speech team 

Drama club 

Debate team 

Science club 

Art guild 

fountain climbing club 
Service clubs, such as 
^^eyettes. Key Club, others 
Cheerleaders 
Drill team 

Foreign language '^clubs 

Classroom Teachers 

Working with classroom teachers 

as resource persons or guest 

speakers Is another way for 

consumer consultants to become 

involved. 

Ihservlce Workshops 
When schools or educational agen- 
cies are planning to provide 
Inservlce training for teachers 
in how to teach handicapped 
students, volunteer consultants 
can be used as small group 
leaders with regular, vocational, 
or special educators. Many 
teachers have not had the oppor- 
tunity to ^ain the perspective 
of the capable dl^sab^led adult* 
Guidance Department Actlvltiep 
Many large high schools are try- 
ing to provide career centers 



for their studants* ConsUitiar con- 
sultants might enjoy contributing 
a few hours ^ a. week to counseling 
ih their area of expertise or even 
assist ttchools in developing 
career Information centers for all 
students^ Many sclioola sponsor 
career fairs through either the 
guidance or vocational departments. 
Consultants representative of 
varloua occupations could be pre- 
sent and available at such func- 
tions. 

8* College and University Teacher 
Preparation Programs 
It would ^eem logical for those 
programs which are preparing 
teachers of handicapped students 
Co seek Input and interaction from 
qualified disabled adults. Hqpe- 
fully, such Interaction would raise 
the teacher .trainees' expectations 
for the students they will eventu- 
ally be teaching. 

9* Community Speakers^ Bureau 

Consumers who are effective speak- 
ers make themselves available to 
inform community organizations 
about what Is happening and what 
should be available for the handle- 
capped students in their- community^ 

10. Task Forces on Curriculum 

Today's media, materials, and 
lesson plans often exclude any 
mention of handicapped students 
or adults. ^ By assla^tlng in the 
planning or by serving as resources 
for the writing and preparation 
of such materials, consumer con- 
sultants can ensure that the.per- 
spet^tive of handicapped people Is 

^ not omitted. These could be task , 
forces on any curriculum — re- 
gular, special, career, or 
vocational. 

tontalned in this list are just a few 
of the suggestions that ACCD is giving 
the consumer consultants. There are 
other areas In which their involvement 
would be effective. 

CONCLUSION 

Many educators and parents are committed 
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to aatilselng handicapped atudants to 
rtvelr thwtf fuXI vocational potan* 
elala« Hany, howavar* do not taan 
to a>ift tho4« potantiala, parhapa ba- 
cauaa tha *dlsabllltlaa appaar ao pro-^ 
mlnant or ba'cauaa thay hava not baan 
axpoaed to evldanca of auecaaa by 
dlaablad adulta. Oftan taachara In 
training ara not fully praparad for 
taachlng handicapped studanta until 
thay und^ratand n^at thay ara teaching 
for — what problatne will be faced, 
^at ekllla and attitudes ara needed, 
what tha opportunltlea for career 
achievement are, what- modi flcat lone 
In career education procedures are 
^ necessary, and how to guide stud- 
ents toward career goals coranensth- 
rate with their Interests and abili- 
ties. ..-^ 

The critical point Is that a 
teacher, an administrator, or a 
parent must believe that the efforts 
he or she makes are potentially 
'productive, that there are in fact 
career opportunities for evep the 
most severely disabled adult. The 
point is that disabilities can be 
overcome and the individual may 
achieve to the limits of his or her 
abilities. Once such an attitude 
has surfaced, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents will explore more 
fully all the alternatives to career 
education and the ultimate success 
— eiiq>loyntent opportunities for all 
handicapped students! 
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CAREER EDUCATION! A 
COLLABORATIVE PLANNING PROCESS 



V 



BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 



Thomas S. Slmek 
Philip I. Matilsky ^ 
J. Steven Banks 



As a result of current federal and 
state legislation, litigation, and 
the efforts of various advocacy 
groups, there is now an urgent need 
to provide appropriate vocational 
education for handicapped pupils. 
Handicapped individuals have not had 
adequate access to the educational 
system and have received less than 
a proportionate share of vocational 
education provided in the public 
education sector. Public Law 9A-1A2 
(the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act), Sections 503 and 50A ^ 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973; 
Public Law (Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended by 
the Education Amendments of 1976), 
and most recently the July 1978 US 
Office of Education position statement 
on comprehensive vocational education 
► for the handicapped are assisting 
handicapped persons to participate in 
reguAar vocational education. 

Today, parents and pi^blic school 
officials are discussing the prevo- 
cational and vocational training 
needs of exceptional pupils in indivi- 
dualized education prbgratn (lEP) 
planning conferences. How does the 
special educator respond to a parent 
who asks; "What are you doing to' make 
sure my child will, find and hold a 
Job? I want to be sure my child will 
be able to care of himself when 

I die.** These typical parent concerns, 
coupled with legislative mandates, 
have guided Montgomery County 
Intermediate Unit (MCIU) Into Its^ 
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lAth month of a community- school 
collaborative planning process « 

PRE--C0MMIINITY/SCHOOL COLLABORATION - 
ACTIVITIES 

Programs for the mentally retarded h»ve 
traditionally received the attention: 
for •prevocatlonal/vocatlonal skill 
training. With the legislative emphaf^is 
on "all handicapped children," MCIU \ v 
wanted to approach the total process of 
career development including vocational 
education from a single cross categori- 
cal model that would be applicable for 
all exceptionalities. A committee 
composed of MCIU special education 
supervisors representing each area of 
exceptionality was selected and began 
to review the strengths and weaknesses 
of career education services the Inter- 
mediate Unit offered, as well as pro- 
grams in school districts within the 
county and outside of the county ^nd 
state. The coimnlttee formally critiqued 
these* observed programs after each 
visitation. Some of the observations 
and questions included: 

1. There is a tendency to purchase 

only one of the commercially avail- 
able assessment kits currently on 
the market in the regional 
vocational centers which have pre 
vocational skill assessment. There 
appears to be a need to develop a 
comprehensive evaluation battery 
comprised of components of the 
various kits available in order to 
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. «9««S8 pr«r«qul0lCe skllla 

n«Qded for courses and to assist 
admli^t St rations In developing 
new courses relative to the 

skill development potentials of 
the handicapped student. 

2. Handicapped students are being 
traltyed on one or two specific 
Job ehtry level skills. Train- 
ing to Job clusters would pro- 
vide the student with more 
diverse skills enhancing 
employablllty. 

3. Could sheltered workshops be 
used for an on the Job train- 
ing site leading to job place- 
ment outside the center? 

What role does the computyr 
play In matching stu^dul/com- 
petencies with Job placement? 

The visitations, coupled with 
the critique/discussion sessions and 
selected readings, provided the 
internal staff committee with a unl-- 
form knowledge base upon which they 
could begin to address the viability 
of a cross categorical model concept 
and hew It might Impact on their area 
of exceptionality. A suggestion to 
submit a federal/state proposal to 
support a career education coordina- 
tor was contemplated. As this was 
discussed further, committee members 
realized that there were built In 
failures In developing the proposal. 
It conjured up the rationalization 
of, "If we have a problem, let's put 
a person totally In charge of It... 
that way It becomes his or her pro- 
blem, not ours." Beware of this 
"add on" approach to educational 
change, fftr career education Imple- 
mentations .depend qn changing the 
attitudes, knowledge, skills, and 
actions of the participants. If a 
true refocuslng of education Is to 
octur (Hoyt^ 1976). Career education 
could not be simply viewed as a jprob- 
lem for the education system. Any 
planning that takes plac^ within the 
Intermediate Unit will eventually 
havQ an effect on the community. 
Hoyt (1976) stated: 



Collaboration In career education la 
Intended to Imply the need for action 
and policy formulation reaponalbill-* 
tics to be aaaumad by non-^aducators 
as well as by educators. It la 
essential that paraons, agancles, and 
organizations outaldc the structure 
of formal education be ^Iven part of 
the credit wherever career education 
succeeds... and part of the blama If 
career education implementation 
efforts fall In any given community, 
(p. 13) 

Why collaborate? Eyster (1975) 
suggested four reasons. First, 
collaboration facilitates the sharing 
of professional expertise and experience • 
Second, the number of people served and 
the number of services offered can be 
Increased through Interagency coopers-^ 
tlon. Third, coordination between 
agencies makes e^ich of them more visible 
In the community, and finally, collabo- 
ration allows the participating agencies 
to support each other and to tap other 
sources of funds, reducing costly 
duplication In time and effort. 

COLLABORATIVE hfODEL DEVELOPMENT 

Several models i for community-school 
collaboration were reviewed (Griffith 
et.al., 1973; Welshan & Drake, 1975). 
An advisory council was designed. 
Criteria for membership came from what 
was termed the Career Development-Life 
Cycle Coordination System shown in 
Figure 1. 

Membership 

The system represented those persons, 
agencies, and organizations that would 
affect both directly and/or Indirectly 
the choices of handicapped students and 
adults relative to the developmeht^ 
maintenance, and decline of their 
careers. The membership of the Career 
Education Advisory Council (CEAC) was 
selected from each component In this 
system. Representation came from ^:he 
following :^ County Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Local 



Mental Health/Mental Retardation 
Agency, parents. County Guidance 
Aaaoclatlon, area vocational- tech- 
nical schoolfl. County Association 
for Children with Learning Dls-- 
abilities. County Association for 
Retarded Citizens, Residential and 
Community Living Arrangements, 
Chamber of Commerce, private schools,^ 
sheltered workshops, school dlstrrdct 
superintendents, and IntermedlaPe 
Unit Career Education Coordinator. 

The first meeting of the CEAC 
group centered on discussing how 
the members saw themselvfes as part 
of a school-community career 
education venture and identifying 
their concerns about career educa- 
tion for the handicapped. The first 
objective of the council was to 
dqslgn a philosophy and outline a 
set of goals and objectives deter- 
mining their^work scope for the 
* coming year. 

^Materials are available from Dr. ^ 
Philip I. Matilsky, Career Educa- 
tion Coordinator, Special Education, 
Center, 1605-B, West NUiin St., 
Norristown PA 19 AO 3 



Gohla and Philosophy 

The goals and philosophy of the 
council had to be written In a manner 
conducive to longitudinal planning as 
Immediate overextension of resou^es 
could lead to an automatic self 
destruction of the ori^anlzatlon* It 
was essential for the goala and 
philosophy to be acceptable to all the 
varied Interest groups represented on 
the council since the final docun^ent 
would set the thrust of work in MCIU 
for the coming years. The final 
philosophical statement of the council 
becamex: 

Career education is a purposeful > 
sequential process through which the 
schools, family and total community 
cooperatively seek to assure the 
satisfactory career development of 
young people and their preparation 
for adulthood and successful transi- 
tion Into the world of work. Furthe 
it is recognized that this process 
is one which continues throughout 
every person's lifetime, regardless 
of race, sex or condition of life, 
and for which society Is oblijgated 



FIGURE 1. The Career Development-life Cycle Coordinattjin System 
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to make provisions. 

It wi|s decided that career educa- 
tion, is a process which aaalats each 
person to become aware of the many 
occupational opportunities And pro- 
vides ways to explore these as they 
relate to one's interests and 
abilities." Career education is 
concerned with the relationship b^-- 
tween self image and envisioned life 
styles and career options. It is a 
vehicle through which the Individual 
may acquire an understanding of the 
economic system and values of a work 
oriented society. This process should 
allow people to develop worthwhile 
work related attitufies and entry level 
skills. These skills shoul-W include, 
but not be limited to, decision making. 
Interpersonal relationships, and an 
essential command of reading, writing, 
and mathematics necessary for the 
attainment of a productive aftd re-- 
warding life. Career education re- 
quires a mutual responsibility or 
partnership between school and 
community and should be more con- 
cerned with its responsibility to- 
ward the student and the community in 
terms of ipiproving the transition of 
young people into the world of work-. 
Therefore, the council acts a;? a 
catalyst in the implementation of a 
purposeful and sequential career 
education program for exceptional 
students • 

Community-School. Issues 

I 

It is essential that any collabora- 
tive planning process Include im- 
plications for the schopl system 
within the gestalt of career develop- 
ment from the ^Life Cycle Coordination 
System approach. Special education 
personnel often develop procedures 
and perspectives unique to the . 
individual's age and fail to meet 
the total life cycle needs of the 
student. Educational etfinocent ricity 
mupt be avoided at all costs if a 
collaborative, approach \:o career e^ii=^"^ 
cation is to be successful. 

The MCI U has, therefore, made 
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an attempt to deal with issues 
crucial to both the' coranunlty and the 
schools. Some of the iaaues Includis: 

1- The relationship between Mental 

Health/Mental Retardation and the ^ 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion as it affects studenta 
entering the emplojrment market. 

2. Reaction and critique of the 
proposed State Department of 
Education's career education 
plan. 

3. Development of barrier free access 
routes for the meni)er organlea- 
tions . 

A. The development of nondupllcative 
vocational evaluation systems 
among member agencies. 

5. Exploration of possible ramlfica-- 
tions of noncategorical models of 
vocational development. 

6. The protrision of technical voca- 
tional expertise by member agen- 
cies to other member agencies. 

7. The use of advocacy pressure to 
affect legislative impact on 
vocational education (e.g., 
policies of CEAC as they reflect 
on the rescinding of Public Law 
95-207, the Career Education 
Incentive Act.) 

PROJECT PISCES 

The collaborative planning system has 
begun to change the direction of careejr 
and vocational education programing' 
in MCIU. Not only has the Intermediate 
Unit (lU) begun to recognize the need 
for programing models that are cross 
categorically based, but the lU has, 
with the input of the Career Education 
Advisory Council, developed programs 
and projects specifically designed to 
meet critical needs in the county. 
One project that was already under 
development provided the council with 
an opportunity for direct support. 

Project PISCES (a Pilot Infusion ^ 
System for Career Experiential Studies) 
is a Title IV-C funded project serving 
students, ages lA to 21 ^ diagnosed as 
socially and emotionally disturbed 
(ED) or learning disabled (LD) . The 
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project formally began on August 15 » 
1978, Conceptualization of the pro- 
Ject was based on the common needs 
and concerns of ED/LD students and 
their teachers. It was foutid that 
numerous students on the secondary 
level were truant or dropping out of 
school. Many of these students coyld 
be included in a larger group of 
students who could oot benefit from 
traditional, special, or vocational 
education. These youngsters needed 
specialized guidance, direction, 
and a support system to assist th^m 
in realizing, experiencing, and ex- 
ploring the world of work. 

objectives 

Project PISCES objectives are to: 

1. Develop* implement, and dis- 
seminate six Career Education 
Curriculum (Experiential Educa- 
tion Curriculum) Units address- 
ing the needs of ED/LD second- 
ary students regarding self 
awareness, career awareness, 
decision making, educational 
awareness, vocational skill 
identification, and employapil- 
ity skills. 

2. Develop^ implement, and dis- 
seminate a Community Resource 
Guide which Identifies in- 
dividuals who are willing to 
speak to student groups and/or 
provide work site stations, 

3. Develop and implement inservice' 
training programs for selected 
ED/LD tieachers) parents , " regu- 
lar education teachers, and 
employers. 

4. Develop and implement a career 
oriented work-study program 
appropriate for ED/LD students 
who, at this point in their 
training, are deemed inappro- 
priate for placement in area 
vocational technical schools . 

Curriculum 

An advisory council was established 
to provide input into the Experiential 
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Education Curriculum' and the Community 
Resource Guide, assist in prol^lem 
solving, and provide project direction. 
The advisory council la composed of 
parents^ employers » private and 
pvibli^c school administrators, teachers p 
and individuals from local businesses 
and industries. 

Unique components of Ptoject 
PISCES include it* curriculum, ad- 
visory council, and built-in checffej^ 
support system (see Figure 2, PISCiS 
abbreviated flow chart). 

The curriculum Is especially 
tailored for ED/LD students and eto- 
phasizes step by step approaches, 
repetition and practical application 
of items such as the correct method 
of completing necessary forms i^ and 
securing and maintaining a jab% The 
student maintains a curriculum note- 
book that focuses'.^n his or her in- 
dividual needs. This provides the 
pupil with a current resource and a 
reference that itiay be used after ^ 
completing formal education. After 
the student has completed the Ex- 
periential Education Cutriculum and 
his or her attitudes and aptitudes 
are evaluated, a team decision is 
made regarding capabilities and 
readiness for a work-study placement. 
After a student/job match has been 
completed, the pupil is interviewed 
and, if successful, is hired by a 
community based employer. 

Job Placement 

The Job placement is monitored by the 
field director Who reports this infor- 
m^ion to the special services support 
team. This team consists of^ a special > 
educatioijb teacher, aide, supervisor, 
social worker, master itinerant ^ 
teacher, and psychiatrist /clinical 
psychologist. Feedback is also pro- 
^^vided by the parents and employers. 
In this manner all individuals in- 
volved with the student are aware of 
the most current Inforniat ion. This 
enables ,all those involved to assist 
the student in remediating both aca- 
'demic and behavioral areas that may be 
problematic. 
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FIGURE 2. 



PISCES : A Pilot Infusion System FOR Career Experiential STup>^ 
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Project PISCES presently eervea 
secondary ED and. LD students « .. Plans 
Include extension of the project to ' 
all high Incidence exceptionalities 
on both the elementary and secondary 
level. ^ 

' AN INTEGRATED^ APPROACH TO CAREER 
EDUCATION 

ThCLj^rGfer Education Advisory Council \ 
has enablad^-the Intermediate Unit to 
begin approaching career education 
throygh an integrated approach. The 
lU has begun to develop cross cate- 
gorical systems in concert with the 
Area Vocational Technical Schools 
(AVTS), The' council has expressed 
cbpcem that the educational oppor- 
' tunlties offered special r^eeds stux 
dents at the AVTS were extremely 
piecemeal in nature. It was essential 
for the JU to work closely with AVTS 
staff in developing models for educa- 
tional opportunity and support for 
increasing numbers of special needs 
students entering the vocational 
technical schools. Interactive voca- 
tional education, using both voca- 
tional and special education staff, 
is an innovative concept. Withput 
input and guidance through a col- 
laborative planning approach, inter- 
active educational models would still 
be a figment of administrative imagi- 
nation. 

One of the most e^ignlf leant Inputs 
'is the provision of technical expertise 
fronj external sources for curriculum 
development in vocational and career . 
education areas. Educational, ethno- 
centrlclty has already been discussed. 
It has to be recognized that individ- 
uals from businesses and agencies, 
as well as parents may have signifi- 
cant, input in the development of cut- 
rlculbm models In the areas of career 
and vocational development. Prior to 
collaborative^ planning this expertise 
was rarely available to special 
education. 

FUTURE OF COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 
Although^ collaborative planning has 
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caused significant change In special 
education in Montgomery County, a 
number |of gdals have been Identified^ - 
for fu^re consideration: : 

1. Elimination of program duplica- 
tion among agencies within the 
county. r 
, 2. development of noncategorlcal 
systems of vocational prepa,ra-* 
t;lon with entry based on skill 
analysis of student. 
3/ Creation of a mult;iagency jab 
bank for both work-study and 
competitive jftb skills (in- - 
eluding Job analyses qf each). 

4. Increased InterActiona with .dls- 
tricjts and private schools to 
develop a county wide career 
education progTam. 

5. Continuation of th^ advocacy 
function especially as it re- 
lates fo career education 
funding. 

6. Cooperation with colleges and 
universities to create training 
programs geared to meeting 
int^ragenty needs. 

7. Cooperation with county com- 
missioners to develop viable 

. transportation systems for 
handicapped students. 

8. Development of an ongoing track- 
ing and retraining system to 
guarantee that each individual ^ 
is Identified and served within 
the bureaucracy. 

« 

the^CEAC has recognized that 
collaborative planning must be an 
evolutionary process. Restructuring 
the council Is necessary in order to 
have %axlmum input irito the total 
spectrum of career and vocational de- 
velopment of the student with excep- 
tional needs. Figure 3 shows the 
planned restructuring of CEAC for the 
1979/80 year. 

This reorganization provides for 
additional membership on either the 
council or the subcommittee In addi- 
tion, it will allow for individual 
subcommittees to act on issues criti- 
cal to their interests without having 
to redirect their attention to issues 

jL ^) 'J l^ ^ ' * 



^FIGURE 3. Organization of Career Education Advisory Council 



CEAC SUBCOMMITTEE 



Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) 

Parent Representation from 
each of the disability aireas^ 
Which are serviced by the lU 



Teacher Advisory Cotjanittee (TAG) 

Teacher . representation from each 
of . the- dlsab tiity ar^^s whlcK 
are serviced by the 11} 



Advocacy Advisory Committee (AAC) 
A.C.'L^D. , M.A.R.C. , U.t.P., 
Vision Society, RiverCrest, lO 
Legislative Aaalstant 



Schpol Advisory .Committ^fef (SAC) 

2 lU Su^ervlsorf^/Dlrectdrs 

2 A.V.T.S. Supei?vlsors/Dlrector,s 

1 School Guidance Person, ^ 

Z A. I.S. Representatives 

1 Parochial School representative 



I 
\ 



If 



CEAC ADMINISTRATIVE; COUNCIL 

CHAIRPERSONS" 
PAC 

TAc ; ' 

AAC 

SAC , /-^ 

BAG .."^ , ^ * 

' RAC ' . • • . 

- CAC . - ^ ' ' . , 

In addition, " ^' 

lU Career Edudation Coofdlnator 



Business Advl.^tory Committee' X^AC) 

1 Chamber of Coninerce Representative 

A Business Representatives 

1 School Personnel Director 

1 She 1 tered Workshop Representat 1 ve 
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Rehabllltfi^tlon Advisory Comrt\lttee (RAC) 

A. V. R. , MH/MR, Group' Home^ Representative 
Other Community Represeifitation 



Oonsumer Advisory Comrtilt tee (CAd) 

Consumer representatives f rom , 
disability ^reas ^ . 




that do not affect them. This struc- 
ture wlXl» however V through the mecha-;^' 
nlam of an administrative x:ouncll, pro- 
vide apprbprlate Input and communica- 
tion to each of th^ subcommittees. It 
should also provide for appropriate 
consumer input (which Is lacking' In the 
present organizational structure) to 
career development iix Montgomery County** 

It has become obvious that collab- 
orative planning efforts in career edu-- 
cation are a viable and essential 
adjunct to the/^speclal education pro- 
gram« Integrative planning and coop- 
erative expertise sharing has proven 
beneficial for all groups Involved in 
the ptocfeas. For the first time, e4iJ- ^ 
cation in Montgomery County Is no longer 
isolationist in its approach, hut has 
accepted and benefited from an eclectic 
Approach. 
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MAINSTREAMING THE HANDICAPPED 
INTO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



a 



Richard M. Stone 



My knowledge of thfe career education 
concept Is limited, ^so I will make no 
comments on It, othfer than to say that 
Michigan Bell cooperates as much as 
possible "with educators who are de- 
veloping programs In our state.. 

My expertise centers on the 
hiring of the handicapped at Michijgan 
Bell. That program has been my re- 
sponsibility since Its conception In 
197A. It Is the perspective .of 
business on employment of the handi- 
capped that I would like to explore. 

- Th6 inspiration for a formal 
program did not come from within the 
company. Some Important people in 
Michigan asked us some questions 
about the hiring of the handicapped 
and, wl)|^ther we had any policies or 
programs. We did some searching, 
talking, and head scratching, and 
finally came to the concluslpn that, 
"No,( wa did not have any formal piTS- 
grams or policies/* However, our,^ 
investigation d*d* convince us that 
we should. Our employment- of the 
handicapped was, in fact, a hit and 
miss affair, pur personnel vice- 
president said, "Do something about 
it,'^ and he said it to me. 

The first thing I did was send 
out an SOS to Lansing, the state 
capital^ for the i^lrst of many meet^ 
IngQ^wlth the State Department of. 
the Bureajj bf Rehabilitation. My 
colleagues fljnd I were completely un- ^ 
informed about the handicapped. We 
did not eveh know what the term 
handicapped meant. If I was going to 



organize and professionalize a program 
of hiring the ^handicapped at Michigan 
Bell," the only sensible thing to do 
was seek help from the* experts in our 
state. 

The Bureau of Rehab llltat;ion re- 
sponded quickly to my plea for help. 
They designated people to work with 
us on a statewide basis > sftudied our 
jobs, analyzed our employmtent proce- ^ . 
dures, and informed us of their capa- 
bilities and how they -could help ua. 

Michigan Bell wa^ very fortunate. 
I cannot say enough about the state's 
Bureau of Rehabilitation's profession*- 
allsitt and excellent cooperation % They 
put the services of their department, 
at our disposal. We won the nationa,! 

'\ award in 1978 from the President's 
Conroittee on Employnient of the Handi*- 

"^'capped as employer of the year. 'I 

think Michigan's Bureau of Rehablllta- ' 
tion, should have been tec9gn:|. zed as 
the "outstanding advisor" to the 
employer of ^the year. 

Vital to our efforts to begin < 
hiring the handicapped was the recog- 
nitloh by the Bureau of •Rehabilitation 
that : ' , 

• They mui^t not' tr^ to push or try^ 
to rush ua into any program. ♦ 
Patience with ua was their byyord. 
This W4s a two way leamtng process. 

• Michigan Bell could nbt wear its 
heart on its sleeve and could *not 
affqrd to run a welfare Nprogratti^ 

nor 'did the Bureau of Rehabil^ta- 

* ■ ' * 'I 

tion expect us to. , - . * ^ 



' • Employihent of the hfindlcapped-^was 
Just one of many equal, opportunity 
concerns In our company. Other 
critical areas » too, were demand- 
ing our attention • 

Today, I can say that hiring the 
g handicapped at Michigan Bell is an in- 
^ tegral pArt of our regular routine. It 
is easy. We no longer need the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation to hold our hand. 

When a business establishes a new 
program, especially a program such as 
hiring the handicapped, the most im-^ 
portant ingredient for success is the 
support of the company president and the 
officers. I had that, and I also had ^ 
their mandate to prepare a corporate 
policy statement on the hiring of the 
handicapped and to establish procedures-^ 
for processing and placing handicapped 
applicants. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation staff 
helped us write the policy and the 
procedures. I strongly recommertd that 
policy and procedures be the first 
steps, along with those mentioned 
earlier.* 

What is in a corporate policy 
statement, and procedures? I'm not go- 
ing to, quote either in their entirety. 
But, I do want po convey a sense of the 
corporate commitment and concerns. 

PQI.ICY ' . 

First, our policy statement begins with 
, *a commitment.. 

Michigan Bell recognizes that it has 
a cor])orate responsibility to the 
communities that it serves and to 
the State of Michigan to do its "part 
in 'the employment of the handicapped. 
This responalblllty must be consls- 

"tent with other corporate objectives, 
such .GiA the provlslqn of reliable, 
efficient telepTione service and the 
provision of ^suitable emplpyment for 
eppioyees already on the payroll who 

tmay become handicapped. 

^ The commitment is followed by a defini- 
tion of handicappe d, and a statement on 
' placement: 



The assignment of a handicapped 
perjpon to a job should be based on 
what the pefoort has to offer, not 
what he or she has lost or might 
lack.^ Proper placement means using 
the "whole person" concept... 
evaluating the candidate on the 
basis of his o\ her total capacity, 
experience , training , aptitudes , 
skills, anrf physical qpallflca- / 
tlons. All of these factors must 
.be considered ii^ ordAr to place 
the handicapped person-- in a job 
wlj6r6 the Impalifment ^oes not in- 
terfere with job perfomuince. 

Finally, the ^.olicy Itself: 

It is the policy of Michigan Bell 
' Telephone "^Company, consistent with 
our other equal employment responsi- 
bilities, to provide equal employ- 
memt opportunity to handicapped 
individuals (disab^eU veterans an^i 
veterai)s of the Vietnam era) who 
dv& qualified for jobs which are 
within th^lr capabilities to per- 
form in a manner safe to themselves, 
their coworkers, and the general 
public aTrtd consistent with eff'lclent 
operation of the btiiBiness. 

Furthermore, no individual will be 
discriminated against because of a 
physical or mental handicap that 
does not affect his or her ability 
to perform the job. The employment 
and advancement decisions will be 
based solely upon the objective 
determination* pf ea*ch candidate's 
job qualifications. 

PROCEDURES 

The policy is fine, but procedures are 
necessary to be certain the policy is 
implemented. Following are some ex- 
cerpts from our procedures^ 

Centralized employment has the prl-- 
;mavy responsibility to carry out 
^he*^ company, policy on^ employment 
of the hjgifidicapped^ 

In carrylng*out the company policy,^ 
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centralized employment rouat remain 
aware of other corporate policies 
and practices In the employment 
area. All equal employment Mtlorl- 
ties and procedures must remain In 
full forde. Provisions for taking 
care of present employees who be-, 
come handicapped must continue. 
And the overriding objective to 
provide reliable, efficient tele-- 
phone service must be considered 
along with other legal and pro- 
cedural requirements. 
» 

The selection of handicapped 
applicants will follow normal pro- 
cedures as much as possible. They 
will be expected to meet most of 
thfe regular employirfent criteria. 
I.e., aptitude tests, skills such 
typing, permanence, etc. How- 
ever, In order to do this with 
rc5asonable efficiency and to mini- 
mize possible adverse effect on 
, the, applicants and the departments. 
It will be necessary to work close- 
ly with the Bureau of Refiablllta- 
t Ion • 

The mark of proper placement Is 
when the Impaired person Is no 
longer o^cGupatlona^]y handicapped. 
It^ will be the objective of the 
employment Interviewer and the 
Bureau 4of. Reh^blllt^tioTi repre- 
sentj^ive to match pers6nal 
abilities with Job requirements 
so Chat {the handicap is not job 
affecting. The assignment of a 
^ handicapped person to a job should 
be based on what the pefsdn has to 
offer, not on what he of she has 
lost oj might; lack. 

The translation of words. into 
action was critical. At the outset the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation and I agreed 
that we shoul^d advance slowly* We . 
would, build on our successes. So. at 
the begihTtlng .we were very oAreful ^ 
abet^t our placenjents. If bur depart-^ 
ment managers felt that our program"^ fpr 
^hiring the handicapped* was impeding 
good service or significantly affecting 
prof i.tsy it cojjld have taken jperhaps 



one or two decades to come to the point 
that we hav* reached In juit 5 ymirs, 

PRESENT STATUS 

Where are we today? We have nearly AGO 
newly hired handicapped persona on our 
payroll. In 19 78 alone we hired 132^ 
handicapped persons for nonmanage^nt 
Jobs and 8 more for managctnent positions 
On an annual- basis # our placamant of 
the handicapped represents about 5% • 
of out total hires • 

In our computer records «re 
20,000 pending Job applications state- 
wide. About 250 of the applicants 
are identified as handicapped. - These 
figures indicate that patience must be 
a virtue of pur applicants. Some have 
Waited as long as 5 years to be hired. 
That same patience must apply to handi- 
capped applicants. Their applications 
receive the same consideration as all 
others. There la only one additional 
piece of information on their applica- 
tions the nature of the handicap. 
.Normally, we offer jobs to qualified 
people on a j&irst. come-first serve 
basis. 

In addition, we must take into 
consideration multiple legal require- 
ments, especially with respect to age, 
sex, of minority discrimination. Our 
challenge is to blend all of these 
elements and to maintain a posture of . 
fairness to all and to be certain all 
Jobs are open to everyone. 

We have no so <^alled "handicapped 
Jobs.^' We match qjualiflaatlons to the 
Job requirement si. The handicap la Just 
\ one more factor( — a factor for which 
we may have to make reasonable accom- 
modations. A handicap is considered 
after it has been determined that the ^ 
^pllcant la qualified. 

We will not, nor can we afford 
to, relax our standards becauaejipf a 
handicap. We are in bupinesH to give 
good telephone servicje And to make a 
profit. Without that* profit, we woiild 
not have jobs to offer.. There are 
many qualified handicapped people. ,We 
know that from experience and from 
studies we have made. Our ^tudles 
show that the handicapped person's Job 



performance, that Is, quality and 
quantity of work, Is on a par with 
that of the other employees p and he or 
she is apt to have a slightly better 
attendance record. 

Our yew hire retention rate for 
employees Is about the same whether 
or not there Is a handicap. Of those 
placed, 80 to 85% succeed. The ad-- 
vancement of handicapped employees In 
the company Is at a comparable rate 
with other new employees ♦ 

Incidentally, It Is Important that 
we. have the facts I have Just cited. 
They are objective evidence that our 
hiring of thflfl^ handicapped program Is 
working and can be effectively used 
to put to rest the occasional con- 
cerns of officers and other managers 
In the business. 

It should be mentioned that we . 
are not hiring the large numbers of 
people that we did In previous years. 
Like other employers, mechanization 
Is rf^duclng the* number of entry level 
Jobs. As our work force declines 
and machines replace people, the re- 
maining employees become <tiore criti- 
cal to us. Further » we count on fill- 
ing nK)st of our higher level non- 
management jobs from within, our ranks. 
The same is trup of management jobs. 
Of our first level management openings 
80% are fltlfc^ by nonmanagement em- 
ployees. We%are counting heavily on 
our handicapped employees to move up 
in the business^ too. Wlien accepted, 
we hope they are looking for a career, 
. not Jtiat a job. 

Almost all of our new employees 
must be trained within the business 
for skills that are unique to the 
telephone company. Therefore, we 
are looking for people \j\th a certain 
level of ability to learn. Appli- 
cants are given general learning 
ability tests to help determine 
qualifications. We are not always 
looking for coraRi:ehenslon skills of 
12th grade or above. In fact, we 
find approximately 10th grade norms 
for reading, math, and comprehension 
to be satisfactory for entrance into 
the business. 

We have not had to make many 



accommodatlond for the handicapped. 
As indicated in ou*r procedures , 
there may be a visit to the work 
ipcatlon and discussionB with the 
supervisor before placement. We 
may raise or lower a desk or other 
office furniture. We have provided 
Interpreters for training deaf em- 
ployees when needed as well as In- 
stalled special signals for them. 

When we hire a physically 
disabled person such as a wheel- 
chair uaer, we ch^ck out that 
person's ability to get to the work, 
location, the cafeteria, restrooms, 
and move between floors and through 
the corridors. These considerations 
caused us to spend over one quarter 
million dollars last year to provide 
barrier free access in our ^buildings. 

There is one other plus to this 
program — our nonhandicapped em- 
ployees' acceptance of it. They are 
proud of what we are doing. 

One of the purposes of our film 
Everyday Champions was to inform our 
employees of the program and prepare 
them for the possible placement of 
handicapped people in their work 
groups. Our feedback is that it 
did much more. We gained a lot of 
points when measuring employee 
attitude toward management of the 
business . 

We have also been amazed at the 
very positive reception of the film 
by outside groups and the many copies 
that have been purchased or borrowed 
by agencies .and other businesses. 
The film has been a good public re- 
lations tool. But, more Importantly, 
the film has helped handicapped 
persons all across this country" find 
gainful employment. 

The film and our award as employ 
er of the year have placed us in the 
spotlight. Now, more than ever, we 
cannot afford to let up and we do not 
intend to. However, we would like to 
see more businesses with real hiring 
the handicapped programs. 

SUGGESTIONS 

I am going to make some suggestions 



from my perspective as a buBlnassman. 

First, get out and meet business 
people* Se«k out.the key people In 
companies ^o can Implemer^t an em^ 
ployroent program. Haye 'some success 
stories for* them. Use^ours If you 
wish * 

When you meet with business 
people, remember that they are busi- 
ness people'. Their first concern Is 
to make a plroduct or provide a serv- 
ice. Some '^t>f them may say, "I al- 
ready Ao enough by supporting United 
Way agencies. Your response Is, 
''Yes, and j^our support has helped us 
prepare men and women who crin 1)0 a 
valuable, productive labor source 
for you. ' 

Do not push. Be patient, but 
be ready to respond rapidly when a 
business per8on nibbles at your bait. 
The chances are that ultimately he 
or she will respond. Offer to help 
with policies and procedures or In 
whatever way you dan. Be willing to 
visit work locations and make sugges- 
tions. Meet a business person In 
his or her own environment. 

Be realistic. Try to keep' In 
mind the bu8lne%^ pe^fepn's perspec- 
tive. Do not quarrel over individ- 
ual rejections or failures. Busi- 
ness people will have sound reasons 
that perhaps you are unable to under- 
stand. Accept them. The business 
people know what they are doing, or 
they would. not be In business. 

Businesses are' at different 
levels of maturity when It comes to 
accepting the handicapped. You must 
be sensitive to this. You must adjust 
any presentation or proposals that you 
have to match that maturity. So, be- 
fore you r.ush Into a business, do your 
homework. .The more professional you 
are In your contacts with the busi- 
ness, the greater your chance of 
success. 

Finally, after you have told the 
business p^tson all the advantages of 
hiring the handicapped, do not stop 
there. 'Ask him or her to buy. You 
are a salesperson. Learn how to 
close the ^ale. 



CONCLUSION 

My personal aa£isfa^lon from this 
activity cannop be maaurfrd or ade-. 
quately expresafwHtfi Words* It Is. 
enormous. I /am very proud of Michi- 
gan Bellas program. .And I am very 
willing to ^mare ray views and ex- 



periences 
people, or 




1th educators 9 bualnea^ , 
rehabilitation workers. 
I am limpressed ^Ith you pf o*-* 
fesslonalsl — your concern 'and your 
dlcatlonl . It Is difficult to get 
bu^lqesses/to hire the handicapped, 
but It ^tir" beginning to happen. The 
movement Is growing. Apprehension 
and Ignorance are on the decline. 
Understanding, opportunity, and en- 
thusiasm are on the rise. 

I hope that what I have presented 
will be of some help to you and that 
we can consider the time spent as 
another small step toward Opening the 
doors* 
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MOM AND DAD CAN HELP: 
PARENTS' ROLE IN CAREER 
EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Stanley F. Vasa 
Allen L. Steckelberg 
Gary Meera 
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The pareht education program model 
discussed in this paper was develop- 
, ed to meet the objectives and in- 
tent of a Bure^ul of Education for 
the Handicapped demonstration grant. 
One of the goals of the grant was: 

To develop a resource implementa-- 
tion assistance package for use 
by special and vocational educa- 
tors in aftquainting parents of 
handicapped learners with em- 
ployment opportunities and re- 
quirements tiemonded by Industry. 

An integral part of the package 
is a model parent education program 
which Is Intended for use by special 
and vocational educatioYial teachers 
in working with and guiding parents 
of' the handicapped • This model has ""^^ 
thr^e basic assumptions about 
parents and the parents^ rolo in 
education. 

1. Parents cai/e more about their 
children than school personnel. 

2. Parents have a right to know 
bout and be involved in their 
child's education program. 

3^ Parents can be effective teachers* 

Parents care more about their 
children than school <per8onnel > 
Educators can easily assiiine they care . 
more for the child since they have 
formal written goals. They rarely see 
the child with his or her parents and 
'often assume that because parents are 

t 
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not involved in the education program 
they do not care. In reality, the 
parent may lack the knowledge or feel 
Insecure in working with educators. 
The parents are the only individuals 
who maintain a physiological and 
psychological vested interest in their 
child. School administrators and 
teachers must view each child in terms 
of the other students, the curriculum, 
the cost of education, and other con-- 
cerris that do not relate to the best 
interests of the particular child. For 
example, when making a decision about 
programing for a handicapped child, it 
Is likely t?fiat educators may choose the 
alternative that requires less time, 
energy, or money and, therefore, 
leaves a greater amount of available 
resources for the majority of the 
students. 

Parents have a vested Interest in 
their child and the ultimate legal and 
moral responsibility. Historically, 
the task of educating children has been 
the function of the family unit. Only 
in the last century have public school 
personnel assumed this responsibility. 
Since the advent of the public school, 
parents have become more and more re- 
moved JErTom direct involvement In their 
child s education. Recently, due to 
advocacy groups , J udicial decisions , 
and legislation (specifically Public 
Law 94-142), this responsibility has 
been reasserted by parents. This re-- 
sponsibility implies parental Influence 
on their child's school education. 
The establishment of due process pro- 
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cedurt»8 demons t rates the rights of 
parents In the education of the handi- 
capped child. 

Parents have a right to know 
about~(Mid be involved in their 
child ^ a educati on^ Parents have 
legal rights to be Informed of what 
takes place during the time educa- 
tors have .assumed the responsibility 
for their child. Parents can be and 
should be provided with Information, 
that allows them to make significant 
contributions to their child's edu- 
cation In the Identification pro-- 
cess, programing for the child (the 
lEP process) , and providing meaning- 
ful activities and support In the 
home . 

Open communication must he 
established between the parents and 
the schools in order to involve 
parents In their child's education. 
School staff members must promote 
this coimnunlcatlon and provide 
parents with the Information to make 
the parents-school partnership a 
positive one. Typically, Information j 
and resources have been provided to > 
parents through parent conferences, 
IE? stafflngs, and written communl- ^ 
cation. More formal parent education 
programs will be needed in tFTe future 
to further open communication and to 
achieve better programing for Indivi- 
dual students. 

Parents can be effective tea>Qh- 
ers. This assumption has been well 
supported in literature (Berkowltz 
& Grazlano, 1972; Denhoff, 1960; 
Kelly, 1973; MacDonald, 1971; Walder, 
Cohen, Brelter, Boston, Hlrsch, & 
Lelbowltz, 1971) . Teachers, partl- 
^cularly those who work with excep- 
tional children, are often vljewed as 
having magical abilities and large 
amounts of patience. In reality, 
teaching exceptional ren Is a 

matter of knowledge and skills.^ It 
Is not necessary that parents dele- 
gate complete responsibility for the ^ 
education of their child to the school, 
nor Is It possible. Parents can 
effectively support ^e education of 
their child if they ^re provided with 
information about Important goals for 
their children and training. In 



techniques for the achievement of ' 
these goals. The school personnel ^re 
the best source of information for 
parents about teaching. It Is Important 
for the school to provide parents with 
Information about training through both 
formal and informal contacts. Inherent 
In the lack of formal interaction be- 
tween the school and the parents Is the 
danger that the school personnel may 
underestimate the potential parents 
have in making positive and rewarding 
contributions to their child's education. 

Exceptional children do not ftiSed . 
to be taught solely by "experts" In 
special environments. In fact, these 
children can and are learning outside 
the confines of school walls or special 
classes. The career education movement 
has contributed significantly to open- 
ing the eyes of educators to the re- 
sources available outside of the School. 
Parents are In a partictilfi^rly advanta- 
geous position to use these outside 
opportunities to expand their child'.s 
education. With the aid of teaching 
skills, such as establishing behavioral 
goals, utilizing systematic reinforce- 
ment, and Identifying successful and 
unsuccessful teaching techniques, 
parents fcan provide home and community 
experiences that contribute to their 
child's learning. 

From these three assumptions it Is 
evident the parents of the handicapped 
Individual deserve and have the right 
to take an active role in the education 
of their child. The parents' role in 
this context may he viewed. as threefold. 
First, pijrents become advocates for 
their child in the formal educational 
system. Second, parents assume the 
role of teachers. In this role, the 
paic)ents seek to provide activities and 
opportunities that are purposeful and 
rewarding learning experiences for 
their chijld. In the third role, the 
parents are models for their child. 
The parents encourage their child 
through demonstration of appropriat^e 
attitudes and habits appropriate to 
adult life skills. If parents are to 
maximize their child's leafning, they 
need information and resources that 
will allow them to satisfactorily ful- 
fill the9e roles. . 
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PURPOSE OP THE PARENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM MODEL 

The purpose of this program modeX Is 
to provide parents with Information 
designed to assist them in assuming 
these roles In their child's career 
development. The model provides 
information to answer the following 
questions: ^ 

!• What is career education? 

2, How can parents support their 
child's education in school? 

3. How can parents enhance their 
child's career development at 
home? 

A. How can parents support their 
child ^In the Job selection and 
procurement process? 

5. What are info^atlon resources 

for parents in the career aware- 
ness, training and decision 
making process? 

What Is Career Education? 

The parent education program mpdel^ 
operates under the premise that the 
parents will become active partners 
in their child's career education. 
If this is to Qccur, parents must 
have a working knowledge of career 
education. • The objectives include 
knowledge of a conceptual definition 
of career education; a rationale for 
the existence of career education; 
basic theories of learning and career 
development; the long and short term 
goals of career education; career 
education's relationship to the curri- 
culum; and career education's re- 
lationship to employment. Infonna- 
tion is presented as unique to handi- 
capped individuals on a pragmatic 
level. The basic theories, con- 
structs, and gojals of career educa- 
tion do not differ for handicapped 
individuals. ^> 

Providing parents with'^^a basic 
conceptual overview of career educa- 
tion serves as a fundamental compon- 
•ent of the program. The remaining 
subsections of the prt>gram apply this 
basic framework to information of a 
specific and pragmatic nature. The 



qverview is intended as the initial step 
in helping parents establish goals for 
themselves and their children* Parents 
become most effective In their roles as 
advocates, teachers, and modols. In the 
career development process after 
establishing specific goals- 
How Can Parents Support Their Child's ^ 
Education In School?. 

One of the roles the parents of t;Jie 
exceptional child assume is that of 
the advocate. Parents assume thl6 role 
when they actively support the child's 
education in school. This component 
provides parents with information about 
being effective advocates, 

Tt is important to point out that 
the role of advocate is not synonymous 
with opposition to school programs. 
The function of the advocacy Is to 
ensure that the best interests of the 
child are being taken^lnto considers'- 
tion.. The interests of the child may 
most often be served Ijy close coopera- 
tion between the parents and the schools. 
For this reason, the initial objective 
of this component reiterates the i> 
rationale for the parents' commitment 
to their child's education and career 
development , 

The second objective of this com- 
ponent is to provide the parents with 
information concerning federal and state 
legislation that is relevant to the 
education and placement of handicapped 
individuals. The information is ex- 
tremely important to protect the pare,nts' 
rights in ensuring an appropriate 
education for their children. This 
includes Information about Public Law 
9A-1A2 and Public Law 9A-A82 aft 'they 
relate to identif ieation^ procedures , 
the individualized education program, 
and due process procedures. Informa- 
tion is also provided pertaining to 
the rights of t'fie' child and of the 
parents. This includes f amiliarizatloh 
with Public Law 93-112, Section 50A, 
as it relates to schools and legisla- 
tion, and the Buckley Amendment, which 
pertains to school* records- The 
activities within the objective seek 
to arm the parents with the necessary 
information to allow them to ask for 



and receive services that are consis- 
tent with the requirements of the 
law and the unique needs of their 
child. Although this Information 
may appear to threaten the school » 
It should not* The policy of keep- 
ing the parent uninformed Is not a < 
wise one. In the long run, the poli- 
cy can often lead to\parent misunder- 
standing and hostility— feet^rd' the 
school. B 

The third objective of this 
comportent is oriented toward pro- 
viding parents with knorwledge to aid 
them In making a positive contribu- 
tion to their child's career develop- 
ment In school. The information 
presented addresses the parents' 
roles in educational stafflngs and 
parent-teacher conferences- It 
includes facts about: 

1. Staffing procedures. 

2. Identifying parents' responsi- 
bilities and potential contri- 
butions to the staffing. 

3. Offering specific suggestions 
to aid parents in observing 
their child. 

4. Reporting their observat/ions. 

5. Identifying their child's 
needs. 

6. Suggesting accommodations. 

7. Defining career education goals 
for their child* 

8. Suggesting ways that parents 
caIn serve as a resource to the 
school • 

How Can Parents Enhance Their Child's 
Career Development at- Home? 

Parents make a major contribution to- 
the education and socialization of 
their child through the- home ehvlron- 
ment. Parents have the earliest and 
the most numerous contacts with their 
child. They assume two. important 
roles in' their child's development. 
They serve first as models for their 
child and^ secondly, -^s teachers. 

Parents serve as the Initial 
model for nearly all of their child's 
behavior?. The child receives his or 
her first s|(:imulatipn for speech and 



communication froni interaction with y 
parents* Likewise, parents provide the 
child with awareneee of work related 
roles and their own occupationa. It is 
important for the parents to realize 
that the image or model they i>ortrey 
plays an important role in the future 
decisions of their child. 

Parents also serve as the child* s 
first teacher. They provide the stimu- 
lation and parameters In which learning 
occurs. Parents control the environ- 
ment for the young child and, to a 
lesser extent » as the child matures. 
Basic life skills and attitudes are 
taught by parents through Jboth modeling 
and actual training. Parents play the 
initial role as teachers in the career 
development process through the estab^ 
lishment of the^e life skills and 
attitudes. 

A key factor in the success of 
parents fulfilling these roles is the 
establishment of clear goals for their 
child. An emphasis of this component 
is to reyiew and apply the deiscrlption 
of career education presented in the 
initial component to setting goals for 
their child. A second emphasis is 
on providing parents with a knowledge 
of how to structure for success > . apply 
behavioral techniques, and determine 
if they have been effective. 

The third emphasis is on providing 
parents with specific strategies > 
techniques, and Activities designed to 
meet career development goals. As a 
corollary, parents are also provided 
with suggestions for dealing with com- 
mon problems that may arise. 

How Can Parents Support Their Child in 
th^ Job Selection and Procurement 
Process? , 

The efforts of the school and the 
parents are„ or should be, directed • 
toward maximizing the handicapped In- 
^dividual's career success. Career 
/education received its first real 
empirical test with the Job selection 
and procurement process. Traditionally 
the Schools have, not played a major 
role in the transition of the child 
from school to work; therefore, the 



handicapped adolescent and his or 
her parents are virtually left to 
their own resources in selecting 
and procuring a job. ,j 

This component of the/ program 
^eeks to serve two purpodgs* JFirst, 
it seeks to provide lnfor|tiatlpn to 
aid parents in supporting their child 
in selecting and procuring a job. 
Second, it relates the goals of the 
previous components to the culmina^ 
tlon of the process. Information is 
provided undev the following topics: 

1. Specif yiog legal rights of the 
handicapped in employment and 
business compliance with appli- 
cable legislation • 

2. Identifying available services 
to aid in the job selection and 
procurement process (US Employ- 
ment Service, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation). 

3. Assessing readiness for work. 
. 4. Identifying available jobs. 

5. Identifying employment assets 
and job skills. 

6. Identifying the skills and 
assets in which the employer is 
interested. 

7. Presenting assets and. skills to 
the potential employer* 

8. Suggesting accommodations to the 
potential employer. 

9. Following up on the application. 
10. Important first steps af^r 

getting the job. | ^ 

What Are Information Resources for 
Parents in the Career Awareness, 
Training and Decision Making Process? 

The purpose of this component is to 
provide parents with information that 
wtll allow them to identify and use 
locally available resburces in their 
roles as advocate^, models and 
teachers. The model uses representa- 
tives of the various agencies, when 
possible, Co explain their organiza- 
tions* functions in aiding the handi- 
capped child and/or the parents. In 
addition, .suggestions are provided to" 
parents oh the use of these organiza- 
tions or agencies. 
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A second important element is a 
resource guide designed as a reference 
to the use of other major. organizations 
and agencies that provide information or 
services to handicapped individuals. 

PROGRAM DELIVERY SYSTEM 

After having identified the inf qrmatlonal 
needs of parents and established the 
objectives of the program, the next task 
is to design a dellAnery system. The 
delivery systeVn delineates what activi- 
ties or materials will be presented, how 
they will be presented > where they will 
be presented, and who will present them. 
The delivery system is a key factor In 
the success or failure of the program. 
The information must be presented in a 
manner, that maintains the interest of 
the participants and als.o allows them to 
learn as effectively an<| efficiently as 
posftibTe. It also must provide a means 
for special Educators and vocational 
educators to be successful' in parent 
education. 

In establishing the delivery sys\:em, 
several- principles need to be consider- 
ed about effectlvie parent education pro- 
grams. The statements should be- taken 
as elements to review when planhing for 
career educational programs for parents. 

Programs Should Be Goal Directed 

All programs for parents should Involve 
a specific purpose and a delineation of 
what outcomes are expected. Paren^^^**"^"** 
need t^ know what will be expected of 
them and what they can learn from the 
sessions . 

Programs Should Be Limited in Duration 

A major planning consideration is de^ 
termlning the minimum* amount of time 
needed to achieve the program objectives. 
There is an optimal amount of time dur- 
ing which learning occurs most efficient- 
ly. Long periods of instruction begin 
to compete with fatigue, boredom, and 
other priorities for the attention of 
the audience. This i's particularly 
important when the audience is not ac- 
customed to^ participating in formal 
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learning situations. 

frogram Ra^ourcea Are Limited 

It Is necessary t;o reallie t\\mt 
resources career education for use 
with parent a are limited. Madia and ' 
published materials may not be readi- 
ly available to the educators. It 
may be neces9ary to adapt and care- 
fully examine school resources. The 
proper use of professional* staff In . 
meeting the objectives of the model 
la a key factor. 

Program? Must Be Viable and Parent 
Oriented 

Each parent differs In specific needs. 
Interests, and background Informa- 
tion. The appropriateness of the 
informatlwi presented Influences the 
strength of the parents* commitment 
to the program and Its goals. Plan- 
ners need to be aware of the wide 
variety of ways t5 convey Informa- 
tion to parents. The system should 
allow parents to take advantage of 
the numerous alternative ways of oh-- 
talnlng Information. 

Programs MUst Be Amenable to / 
Evaluation. 

t ^ 

It 1^ necefsary to insure that the 
object Ives I and goals can be measured. 
Educators qeed data to support the 
effectiveness of the^ components of 
the prograxp. ^ 

There are some basic tenets to 
consider in dealing with parents in 
providing career education programs. 
Parents enter educational experiences 
with 4ppre]^enslon and a number of con- 
cerns. It is Important to consider 
that parents: 

i. 

1. Have set habits and philosophies 
about child rearing. 

2. Have pride. 

3. Have developed a certain ^amount 
of resistance. to suggestions 
from Authorities. 

4. Have other Interests and 
reaponsibllltles. 



5. Are often bewildered by all of the 
options available to (hem. 

6. Have fruatratl^Pna and concertia 
about services prsvloualy rendered 
to their qhildrtn. 

7. Are suspicious of the school and 
^ts functions. 

8* l^ave a limited amount of free time 
for Inservice education. 

9. Can assimilate a limited amount of 
informstlon that is contrary to 
their Individual philosophies. 

10. Have creative Idesji and experiences. 

11. \Are secretly afraid of falling In 

the rearlh^ of thel^chlldren. 

12. Have developed behaviors consistent 
with their values^ attitudes* and 
beliefs. 

13. Do not like to be talked down to or 
belittled for their failures. 

14* Have decisions to make and problems 
to solve. 

Because these tenets and the pre- 
viously mentioned considerations play 
such an Important role in the success of 
a career education program for parents, 
they have been included. in the user's 
mianual that accompanies the program model. 
This manual offers surges tion« to pro- 
gram planners on: 

1. Establishing rapport with the 
participants. 

2 . Collecting, selecting, and 
' sequencing activities. 
.3. Providing feedback to participants.^ 

4. Evaluating parent program success. 

5. ^todlfying the parent education pro- 
gram model bo meet local needs « 

6*' Listing resource materials. 

The parent education program is 
delivered in five units based on the 
areas of information identified earlier. 
Each of the units contains activities 
designed to establish rapport, pre«*p08t 
tests, and specific information about 
needed resources. The units include 
parent involvement activities.^ Eval- 
tiatlon of each unit Is based on parent 
reaction to the program and pte-post 
t^st results.^ 
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EFFECTIVE MAINSTRfeAMING ; 
HOW TO DO IT 1 



Catherine Batsche 



Malnat reaming haa become a cohfcrover- 
slal Issue In vocatlogrtial educations 
Intpjnientatlon of the concept, liv loc- 
ab^^fttnools has resulted In man^ abuses 
of handiicappe^ children, pareitts, rfnd 
claBsroom, teachers*. It Is no wonder- 
that one autHof chose to describe tier 
school's efforts as; '^Malnstreamlng: 
One Step Forward i TVo Steps Bacljt." ^ 
' However, one must: be^ careful not 
to confuse faulty l^lementqtlon of 
a potentially sound Idea witn the 
concept Itself. There ar^ benefits to 
l?e derived from malnsit reaming handl- 
OETpped studehts, parti^culhrly in ,the 
field of vocat^ioadl education. 't\\e 
.procedures used to implement, main-' 
streavlng are c^rltical tt)"*khe effec- 
tiveness of the program both for 
students and for tea9hers. 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS . ' 

Since its beginning four years ago, 
mainst>reamlng has been d prin^ry 
preidlse of The Jlllnbis Network of 
Exemplary X)ccupatioriQl Education >" . 
Programs for Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged Studeixts. Through its. 
experience, the Netvork''staf/'jj.f©und 
that thrtee componenbs Were ess^eiitlal 
In or^Q^t for main&trkamlng to. be 
effective: systematic planning^, 
-JjlSjervice education, ^and cooperative 
instructional arrangements. Gaah of 
these three components will be dis- 
cussed thr9ughout; this paper. It^ 
'should be pointed put that the Net- 
^j7ork developer^ did not consider 
mainstreaming to be, defined simply 



A^' the placement o^handlcapp^d^ 
^ students in 'regular vocational classes. 
R^he^:, mainstreaming Was considered to 
consist of a continuvim of Instructional 
environments^ ranging from the regular 
classroom (or conpnunity work placement) 
to the residential school foir the 

severely handicapped. ^ Between the two 
extremes there «are many alternatives. 
Effective mainstreaming requites the 
determination of the most appropriate 
placement ►fdr each student* 

Systematic Planniilg 

It* has jb^eta suggested th^'t education 
has traditionally suffered from a lack 
of lon^ range ^pldnnlng . The crisis 
..management approach to administration 
has certainly been evident since the 
implementation of Public Law 94*^X42. 
H^ny school administratprs. have found 
themselvc^s without the structure and 
/t^ols nec^s^ary to meet ^:hp demands of 
the legislation. The need .to colfiply 
with legislative manda|:es has often , 
t^en higher priority thait' the systema-.^ 
tic planning anjd fnservlfie education ^ 
neqessafy to 'result in -dCtual Qojnp^lapce^ 
As a result, 'some schools hkve been left 

* with a hodgepqdge. of acronyms (e.g.. 
JEP's, F^APE, LRfe, MDCC); a stacfc' 

> <>f new paperwork; a hostile, fearful, 
,Apd conflised staff; and >^ry little ^ 
ma ifist reaming.^ - v 

, In order to avoid some pf these 
pitfalls. The Illinois Network staff 

' reviewed several materlals^ that jnight 

he helpful to administrators ^and * 

te^ch^ts. Ohe 6f the f^atet^ll^lJp reviewed 
* . C ^ -v, • l^i* ' • 
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Instructi onal D^velopro ent For 
Special NfedBLearnera: An InBervlce 
Reaour c^ feulde (Phelps^ 1976). The 
Phelps materials consist of a series 
of seven inservlce modules designed 
to hf^lp teSjChers iinprove the qualify 
of Individualized education program^ 
(lEP*s) at the secondary level- The 
major )^8Set to the modules is Chat ^ 
taken collectively, they provide a 
systematic* approach to program plan-- 
ning, implementation y and evaluation- 
The module topics are as- follow: 



Learner Identification 
and Analysis 

Cooperative Instructional 
Arrangemei)ts 
Instructional Resources 
Cluster and Content Analysis 
rtistructional Planning 
Ins true tipnal Implementa- 
tion 

Evaluation of Learner- 
Prog res ' . 



The modules are preceded by a ' 

Sdlf Directed Needs Assessment that 
« 

gan be completed in approximately 10 
minutes. The results of the. Needs 
Assessment can then be used tb select 
the inservice/planning modules most 
appropriate to the- identified need. 
Each module consists of (a) an in- 
troductory statement, (b) case stud- 
ies describing special needs students 
and 'their teachers » (c) module goal 
statements 9 and (d) one to four in- 
service experiences. Ideally ^ each 
activity would be^ completed cpopera- 
tively by a vocational teacher, a 
special education teacher, and other 
appropriate personnel (e,g*, guidance 
counselor, administrator, reading 
Specialist). 

This' systematic approach was 
the process 'used in a series of 13 
regional workshops In Illinois. 
Approximately 600 persons attended^ 
the wark&^hops, mny in te&ms consis- 

\titig of vocational educators, special 
educators,, administrators, and cl)un- 
seldrs. lli^ wojrkshgp participants* 

"engage<f*in a varietjj of activities 
bas^id on ttteiv needs. Each partlci^- 
pant, or team, t:ompleted an* Action Plan 



at the end of the workshop. The Action 
Plan was a simple' four step prdcess in 
which participants identified their 
needs, selected a workshojp material or 
idea, and outlined a course of acti^^n- 
designed to tmpleiBient And evaluate 
the idea. Participants were encouraged 
*to use the systematic process in 
ihservice sessions when they returned 
to their local districts. ^ 

Inservlce ^Iduciition . .'v 

The necessity to provide a systematic 
inservifce prograift for vocational staff 
cannot be overemphasized^*. Inservlce 
sessions can^provlde the ^ opportunity f^r 
staff to express their fc^ars and con- 
cerns, to obtain neeuled information, to 
learn new techniques, and to dispel 
some fallacies about the handicapped. 

It has been suggested that Inser- 
vlce programs should ^be des^^gned so 
that participants are doing during 
Inservlce what they should do aftfer 
the inservlce. Therefore, if indlvi- 
^duallzed instruction for special needs 
students is a goal,^ inservlce activities 
should alio be tailored to the indlvi- 
duafl needs of the staff member. The 
Self Directed Ne^ds Assessments develop- 
ed by Phelps can be used to provide the 
basis for individualized inservlce pro- 
grams. The. content of "inservlce pro- 
grams- can then be designed to provide 
th^ alternative necessary to meet 
individual needs as well a^ the general 
activities needed by the entire group. 

It has been the exj[>erlence of the 
Illinois Network staff that the mqsr 
challengiag aspect of inservlce pro- 
gram Is the development of partici- 
pant attitudes which are favorable 
to working with special needs stu- 
dents. It has often been expressed that 
vocational education teachers view 
special educators as- "overzealous 
advocates who want to come in and take 
over my program." On the pther hand, it 
is not unusual to hear) special educators 
complain that "those vocational educa- 
tors think too narrowly to make ciirri*- 
ciilum adjustments and revisions for 
special needs student*. Attitudes 
* svch as these need^ to be brought out. * 
into the open, clarified, and resolved 



«o that cooperative Instructional 
planning con he facilitated* 

Sev^l^aJ techniques have been ' 
used within the Netwptk to facilitate* 
attitude development. One methodt 
the Nominal Gfoup Technique, Is deT 
signed to give participants the ' 
opportunity to express their views 
In a shorty structured period- of 
time. Mutual goal setting and pri- 
ority development are the anticipated 
results of the. process. Priorities 
determined by the group can be used 
to plan, further Ipservlce activities. 

Films were also used by the 
Network staff to promote attitude 
development • ^ Films can serve as In- 
valuable tools for inservlcin^ an 
entire schoql staff aiYd student popu- 
latlon. Through films, messages can 
be communicated relating to people, 
problems, and possible solution;^. 

Several unlqi^e films have been 
Identified that can be used' as a 
parjt of a formal Inservlce program 
suth ak a workshop or Institute day 
presentation. They can be equally 
effective when used Informally, for 
example, during school lunch periods 
Alist of films Is available from the 
author upon request. 

Another aspect to consider when 
planning Inservlc^ programs is the . 
type' of Incentives that might promote 
Implementation of the concepts learn- 
ed during inservlj^e. A survey has 
been developed tiwt can help local 
administrators Identify Incentives 
appropriate for their staff. Some ' 
examples of Incentives used within the 
Network include mini grants, univer- 
sity credit, release time, coffee and' 
doughnuts at Inservlce programsC!), and 
popcorn during Informal film sessions. 

Cooperative. Instructional Arrangements 

It Is (;ruclal that handicapped studentjs 
receive needed support services Int 
vocational education programs. Two 
types of supportive services shoul<^ be 
Identified: In school resources andk 
♦community resoi^rt^es. . Conunonly used in*- 
school^ resources Include (a) career 
rAated lli^tLriic^TLon, (b) special or 
,8up^ortlve^ lpst ruction such as a class- 
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room special education teacher, (o) 
special or supportive, services such, aw a 
speech therapist on interpreter, 
(d) counseling, and (te) cooperative 
work experience instruction. Conmii^ity 
resources for special needs learners 
r are generally available from (a) federal^ 
state, and ^local governmental agent:ies' 
such as the Employment Service, 
(h) community agencies and organl-- 
zations such as Goodwill Industries 
(c) business 9 industry, and labor organi- 
zations or associations, and (d) citizen 
or special intjprest groups such a^^ the 
Lions or Kiwanis Club. Citizens* 
Advisory Councils can alscL be useful in 
providing information and {assistance to 
special needs learners. 

One problem for vocatlo 
1^ that they often lack the 
concerning the supportive ser 
^able within their school dist 
community. A simple listing of the 
-contact t>erson, responsibility, loca- 
tion and phone number, And description 
of the services available for each re- 
source can be an aid to, the vocational 
. teacher ^ in using support ive^services. 
Once these services have been 
identified, a cooperative instxuctional 
arrangement 8hoUl4 be developed that 
specif iep the. services needed by a 
student and the personCs) who will be 
responsible for providing the services. 
Student goal^ and objectives developed 
cooperatively by vocational teachers 
and special teachers are more likely 
to result in Instruction^ appropriate ^ 
for* th^ student. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It is hoped that the suggestions In 
this presentation will result in more 
effective implementation of the main- 
streaming concept. Several materials , 
that may be of assistance to the reader 
/are available at no cost or on a free 
lodn basis through the Illinois Network: 

• Instructional Development of 
Special Needs Learnerq: An 
Inservlce Resource Guide , (Phelps > 

*1976). 

• - j ^cus on Films V (Brochure) 

• ^A^ Continuum o^- Staff Development/ 

181 . ^ ^ 



Insarvlcft (Brochure) . . 
' • Guidance nnd Support S^rvlceii 
(Brochure). ' ' 
m Malnstreamlng: It Works! (^llde 
c.r tape program available for 3 ^ 
week loan) . ^ " ^ . 

• ^ Mini Grants and the Nominal Group 
Proceaa (Brochure)/- 
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PREPARING VOCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS TO WORK WITH 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Carl T. Cameron ^jj^ 
Stuart E. Schwartz 
J^mes W. Hensel 

Carolyn Bockhaut ' ' . 

During the past five years, the 
special education and vocational ' ^ 
education faculties at the Unlversi-- 
ty of Florida have teamed together 
for inservice training of vocational 
educi^tors. Hundred^, of vocational^ 
teachers have attended three week 
sununer workshops and various other 
training seminars. ^This training 
concerned the techniques necessary 
for meeting the needs of handicapped 
-students in vocational classes. Tlie 
improvemenjt of attitudes concerning 
handicapped students was alH^ an 
important component of the classes and 
workshops* 

Feedback and evaluation of the 
training often pointed out one of 
the teachers' primairy concerns - that 
their administrators did not show 
positive attitudes about, or suf£*- 
cient awareness of, handicapped stu- 
dents. With an Education Personnel 
Development Act Grant, the University 
of Florida established a series of 
workshops to help meet the nee^s of 
administrators. The one day workshops 
wferQ presented in each of Florida's 
five voc^tiopal regions. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the development, 
implementatlpn, and evaluation' proce-, 
dures, and results of these workshops. 

' PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IMPLEMENTATION 

. Ah initial need's assessment investl^ 
gation and verification procedure 
led to ithe "^selectil^on of program 
.components. These program components 



were modified throughout the .verifica- 
tion process^ resulting in the;, com- 
ponents listed on the following agenda 



WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 

Morning S essioni 

Introduction and Overview 

Issues in Special Needs/ 
, Vocational Education 

Program Placement .Options 

Student Assessment and 
"Placement 

Curriculum Modification 

Aftern^jon Session 

Curriculum Modification 
(continued) 

•f 

Model rt^ograms 

Update from the State ' 
Division of Vocational 
Education 

Wrapup ' ^ , 



Issues in Special, Needs /Vocational 
Educati9t«^'" 

The initial comportenfe. involved the 
current issiks in vocataar\al educajtlon 
for ^^dicapped studentail. ^The' . 



presentation wa^s developed as follows: 

1. The production of an lottoductory 
multi-Image slide/sound presenta- 
tion featuring vocational and 
special educators discussing con- ' 
stralnt*^ to Implementing programs. 
This 12 minute ylroduction was de-- 
veloped by project s'taff In co- 
operation with production special- 
ists. 

2. A discussion of the Issues as per- 
ceived by a special educator. Is- 
sues presented w^ro (a) communica- 
tion, (b) cooperation, (c) train- 
ing,. ^(d) funding, (e) malnstream- 
Ing, (f) leadership, (g) work eval- 
uation, (h) deinstitutionalization, 
and (1) commitment. ^ 

3. * A discussion of tl^e issues ^s' pei;- 

ceived by a vocational educator. 
Issues were examined as they affect 
teachers, employers, and admlnl^- 
t t'ators. 

(a) Teacher Issues- include the 
need for professional train- 
ing to deal with the new pop- 
ulation; of planning and 
development time, the need 
for a reward system that 

^ recognizes work with special 
students ; placement and fol- 
l6w up on the job; safety 
arvi(plial?illty in the class- 
room, laboratory, shop, and 

V job locatibn; and curriculum 
materials. 

(b) Employer issues include per- 
formance standalMs, profit 
nee<4s, and supervision re-- 
sponsibiiirtl>fcs.^ ^ ^ 

(c) , Adminljfe t rat ioriv issues Include 

vocational teachers* need for 
special edu<:at flpn training, 
speclaJ^!«d^^^t^n teachers' 
need fcnr vocJTtional training 
and cert if 1 cation > special 
needs p^grams are not voca- 
tional only handicrafts, 
and cost "factor's including ; ' 
funding formulas, additi'^nal 
staffing, architectural barri-- 
ers, and sp^ecial equipment 
nelds. 



Materials provided dnclude : 
Administrative Const rain ta In , Implemen t- 
ing Vocational Programs (McKlnnon,. 1977) • 
I ssues in Vocational /Special Nee^s 
- Education (Cameron, 1978). 

P oing Our Share; Florida's eff ort tor^^ro- 
vide vocational educa tio n for the handi- 
capped (Corley, 1976) • 

A^Jlaster Plan for Students with Special 
Needs (Wtieeler, 1979)" ~ 
Staff Development for Teachers o f jLhe 
Handicf^pped (Fowler & Mldgett, 1978>. 

Program Placement Options 

Using a discussion format, the following 
program plrfcement options were pijesente^: 
(a) no vocational program, (b) separate 
facilities, . (c) shared programs, (d) 
regular secondary/post secondary pro- 
grams (separate^Ca(;ilities/c|l||3es and 
mainstreaming) . 

Materials provided include: 
Bibliograp hy. 

Education of All Ha ndicapped Persons . 
(Tindall, 1977). ' :~ 

Student Assessment and Pla<:ement 

^rhe role of assessntent and p^lacement 
has become an increasing concern to 
special and vocational educators. With 
passage of recent legislation 
(Public i:hws 94-lA2 and 9A-A80) the 
role of vocational education in this 
process is expanding. This session 
was designed to familiarize the 
^participants with the staffing process 
as developed in special education, 
provide a series of steps by which 
vocational educators can be valuable 
contributors in that pirocess, and to 
discuss some key provlsidhs.on the due 
process provisions required. 

Matferials provided include: 
Developing an lEP (handout) 
Due Process and Confidentiality 
(handout) 

Individualized E ducation Programing , 
at the Secondary Level (Cegelka^T^ 
Phillips, 1977) ^ 

Personnel Who May Be Included on a / 
Staff tni5 Comtnittee (handout) , ; • 

Retardation Office (handout) 
The Role^of the Vocational Educator - 
in the Staffing Process (Cameron, 1979) 



Vocational Education's Suggested Roles 
In thB* Staffing Process (handout) 

Curriculum Modification 

The exploration of curriculum modifi- 
cation was developed and presented to 
(a) develop skills of. the participants 
to shar^ with teachers In their dis- 
trict and (b) assist the participants 
tn gaining a perspective for conununi- 
cating with teachers.^ problc?ms In 
working with handicapped students. 
Oslng^ lecture, audience participa- 
tion, ancf demonstration, the partlcl-- 
pants developed a list of various 
learning* styles, dlscjiissod equipment 
adaptions, ajid shared Ideas on support 
serVlces.^avallable both In and out of 
the school setting. . 

In addition, emphasis was placed 
on participants sharing problems with 
allocation of time,, money, and human* 
resources to implement these modifi- 
cations, which in turn may have pro- 
vided new perspectives. 

Finally, a short presentation 
was developed and\ presented demon- 
strating currientlM available commer- 
cial materials, mathod^ fpr adapta- 
tion of existing materials and teach^ 
er made materialsi A-crlterion for 
evaluatibn of commercial materials 
was also provided. 

Materials provided include: 
Job Employjibllity Skills, for Special 
Educators (Florida Learning Resource 
Centerr, 1975) - 
Cfise Study Summary 
Performance Objective 
Commercial Literature 

Model Programs . > ^ 

This component of^ the workshop was 
designed to provide exposure to f 
quality programs for handicat>ped stu^ - 
, dtents In vocational situations. The 
materials artd presentation were^ de- 
veloped^ as follows: 

1. ^nitlal probes were iftitiated 
X^bcusing on a Wide variety of 
pyofesgfionals! in Florida who • 
diMl with handicapped adolescents, 



They were asked to identify the. 
best programs in vocational ^ 
education for the handicapped, 

2, From the list of recoitinendatl/)ns, 
each program was contacted re- 
questing additional information - 
and determining a date for 6rienta- 
tion dlsquBslons* 

3v At the on site visitation, the 

possibility of using the program 
was discussed. 

A. Two pr6graTns were^^..*WiJL^ted for 
audiovisual prodliction. The 
programs selected were the St. 
Augustine Technical Ceriter 
. Special Needs Program (St. 
Augustine, Florida) and the 
, . Sarasota County Student Center ^ 
(Sarasota, Florida). 

5. A slfde/sound (multi-^ image) 
presentation was produced and 
developed through tl^e coopera- 
tive efforts of project gtaff 
and the model program personnel. 

6. Both model program presenta- 
tions were shown at all the 
workshops. In addition, crtr 
te^ria for selection' were dis-- 
cussed J 

7. > Representatives from both' model 

programs were at all workshops 
to make a short presentation 
and answer questions. . 

Materials provided Include: 
Criteria for Model .Programs (handout) - 
M6del Program: St. AXignstin^ T echnical 
Center (Cameton, 1978) 

Model Program: Sarasota County 'S jLuden.fc 
Center (Cameron, 1978) ' . 

— ' , . , . ^ 

Update from the • State Division ot 
Vocational Education 

The final component of the workshop 
was d^lgnec^ to provide participants 
yith up to date Information froifl the 
Division of Vocational Education 
on the. latest\ special needd legisla- 
tion, regulation,, and reliated 
areas. In addition, the time wae ^ 
used to provide^ responses to questions 
which were soll^ltexi . during the day 
and reviewed by the j^esenter prior 
to this update. ' . 
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tABLE 1. Results of Workshop Evaluations 



Statement '^^^^ Undecided Disagree 



*Perceritr* pf total jresponse for e^ch Item*' 



1: The objectives were clear. 102(.95)* 3(.03) 2(.02) 

2. The objectives were ireallstlc. 101(.96) 4(.03) 0( 0 ) 

3. The objectives were accoinplished. 96(.91) ^ 9(.09) 0( 0 ) 

4. Following presentations were 
valuable: 

a- Issoes in vocatlonal/speolal ^ ^ 





needs programs 


^ 9A( 


,92) 


6(.06) 




2(.02r ' 


J 


b. 


Program options 


87 ( 


.90) » 


lO(.lO) 


• i 


0( 0 ) 




c. 


S t uden t as ses sjnen t 


87( 


.83) 


15(.14) 

» 




3(.03) 






. Curriculum modificatlQn 


93( 


,89) 

* .'f ma 


9 (.091) ' 




^2C.02) 




e. 


Model programs 


' 102 ( 


.94) 


5(.05). . 




i(.ai) \ 


J- 


f. 


-J ' *, 
Update from the State 
Division of Vocaclorfal ,^ 
Education • 


' '96( 


.91) 


7C.07) 




' * ' - 

1 *' 

. 3( ..02) . ^ 
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6. Materials provided will be ; " 

useful . 10A(.96) 3(.03) ' l(.Ol) 



My time was well spent: . 101(.^4) 3.<.03) - ' 3(.Q3) 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
Procedure 

The evaluations were solicited at 
the completion of each workshop. A 
workshop evaluation form was develop- 
ed to elicit' (a) general and speci- 
fic 'critiques of the workshop pex- 
formance, (b) the specific presen- 
tations that were determined to bfe 
of roost value^ and (c) specific 
comments concerning the workshop. 
At the completion of each workshop, 
the evaluations were examined and 
compiled. Information provided was 
used to make minor adjustments to the 
workshop format between presentations. 

Results ^ 

At the completion of the five work- 
shop presentations, all evaluations 
were compi^led. Table 1 is a summary 
of responses.. The total number of 
responses for each item is also' pre- 
sented for each ranking. No ^attempts 
at statistical ij,valuation are Intend- 
ed by use of percentage data other-^ 
than providing a common unit of 
comparison for each question. This 
tabulation suggests that participants 
wefe overwhelmingly pleased wltli all 
asjjectg of the workshop. 

SUMMARY 

After reviewing the evaluation mater- 
ials^ the project staff concluded that 
' the' workshops had accdmpllshed the 
original objective^. Possibly the 
best feedback has come In the form of 
requests, both locally and na*tionally, 
to Repeat the entire workshop and 
the alloGation of additional funding 
for deAfelopment and dissemination of ^ 
media. an<J material-e. The project staff 
is interested In furthers jdevelopmeht 
of/ materials to assist vocational 
aiiministrat^rs who serve special needs 
student^. , ' 
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^RAINING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
TO WORK WITH HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS IN A 14AINSTREAM 
SETTING 



John Gugerty 

Lloyd Tlndall ' i 



DEVELOPING VpCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

The goal of the staff of the handl-' 
capped project at the Wisconsin 
Vocational ^ Studies Cepiter is to 
serve Wisconsin vocational, 
technical, and adult education 
teachers and community members who 
work with the handicapped. This goal 
- is met by providing four services: 
(a) conducting InserVice training 
for teachers, (b) developing 
materials, (c) collecting materials, 
and (d) disseminating materials. 

During.' the past two years ds a 
component of the inservice training 
project staff members have developed 
a course called Program Modification 
and prescriptive Teaching for 
Handicapped Students to be taught In 
Wisconsin's vocational, technical, 
and adult education (VTAE) dlstrlct^^ 
The W session Inservice course was 
piloted at the Milwaukee Area Techni- 
cal College (MATC) January to Match 
1976 and has since been repeated at 
MATO and several other vocational 
technical institutes in Wiscon^n,^ 
with several ^ditlonal sessions 
planned around /the s^:ate for the 
future. 

The Vocational Studies Center 
staff works through VTA^l district 
administrators And tea<?her Inservice 
commit tees^^ to design the course around 
specific nee'ds of the teachers who 
will be in the class. The staff 
members aYe prepared to deliver ; 



instruction in ten disability areas and 
seven content areas, depending upon 
needs of thie prospective class. A 
survey is used to measure, teacher 
interest in inservice training on 
program modification and prescriptive 
. teaching. \ 

Teachers who express an interest 
in taking the class are asked to com- 
plete the survey (see^^igurc 1) , 
This form asks for the ^i^pecific dis- 
ability areas and conten|: areas of 
greatest c6ncem to them. It alsq asks 
for specific goals, objectives, and 
problems which t6'achers hope to solve 
by taking the course. By summarizing 
the survey responses and developing 
a composite profile of teacher peeds, 
I project staff members obt:a]tfV sufficient 
^ informat:|.on to construct a tailor-made j 
curriculum for teachers who will be 
enrolled in the course. The survey 
provides an^ indication of the disabili- 
ty and^ content: areas that concern the 
prospective class members* It also 
indicates their level of awareness of 
the needs of handicapped students^ 
^ Usually the top totir or Mve disabili^ 
ty areas and the topT three or four 
training areas are selected for inclu- 
sion In the course. 

By following this process, the* ' 
:3taff identifies the needs of indivi- 
dual participant^ and sets an example ^ 
of individualization* to meet student ^ 
needs . Teachers des iring' inf ormat igU 
in areas not selected for major empha- 
sis will be given materials, handouts, 
and individual rhelp to solve the problems 
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they may be having In teaching , 
specific handicapped students. A 
model outlining the developnient of • 
an educational prescription Is prer- 
sented at the first class session to 
initiate the prescription procedure* 
tl)at will be used to modify vocation^ 
al courses (se6 Figure 2). As 
part of the fhservlce training, 
teachers are required to modify oife 
of their courses for students in 
at least two disability areas. 

DEVELOPING a' PRESCRIPTION FOUNDATION 

A physician would not hand out random 
prescript J^ons to patients in the 
office waiting room in hopes of curing 
each respective lllnesS, Neither 
should such a shotgun apprpach be ^ 
used by vocational educators in 
developing programs for hanc^lcapped 
students. Teachers must Kave ade-^ 
quate background Information about 
each handicapped student if they are 
to build appropriate vocational edu- 
cation programs for handicapped ^ 
learners. 

The information needed to make 
_a'good prescription is divided into 
two basic categories: (a) things 
to know before the class starts or 
early in the class and (b) things to 
' consider after the class ends. The 
teacher needs to be aware of areas ^ 
in the student ^s background that may 
yield information valuable in making 
the prescription, ^oxae knowledge of 
the fetudent^s academic profile , 
. - especially reading ability > math 
skills, and learning modes, Is 
• necessary. A review of thfe student's 
independe nt living prof ile will pro- 
vide information about his or her 
ability to get along with pe6ra, 
money management ability, .safety and 
health situations, transportation 
_ .3ituatipn^ and other aspects of 
independerifc living. The student's 
ybcational profile will give clues 
tQ his or ,her job skills, work ex*- 
perlehce. Interests, and aptitudes^ 

The teacher must also look 
ahead with, the stucFent to the 
poet class environtrtent. What jfemploy- 
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ment akillg will be needed? Will the 
student need a special job or t re- 
designed Job? In thinking of follovup 
plans , will jdb supervli^lon, support 
services, or advanced training be 
required? The student may be headed 
toward a nonemployment status. If 
nonemployment is the case, what will 
the next step be? Will it be more 
education or some support service? All 
this information may not be needed. 
However, an attempt should be made to 
obtain enough information about the 
student to make a viable prescription. 
Sources of information include the 
student, school couneejlors, rehab illta* 
tlon counselors, and parents. 

When the necessary information has 
been gathered, the teacher is ready to 
make a prescription for the individual 
student. ..As an educational plan is 

-prescribed for the student, the help 
the student needs outside the vocational 
classroom itiust be considered, Prevoca*- 
tional, academic^ and support services 
may be necessary to supplement the vo*- 
cational education plan. The teacher 
should ask for these services if thcfy 
are needed. The prescription should 
include the tasks that are to be leam^ 
ed and the method for teaching the tasks 
or competencies. The prescription 
should include course modification plans > 
Modifications may Include Alterations 
in the course content, materials, 

. physical environment, and teaching 
techniques. Although the prescription 
may be readily made, the course 
modification may require much time and 
. effort. Prescriptions^ calling for 
individualized instruction, m£(terials, 
development, and physical modification 
in the classroom may not be comj^leted 
dbring the current semester or schdol 
yea/. This d^eS not mean that handi- 
capped students muSt remain outside the 
regular classroom until the ultimate 
modifications are completed. Hai)dlcapped 
students ^re usually able to succeed 
in the regular classi^oom with modifica- 
tions which are mafle before or, during 
the early stages of tfie class. ' 

Hopefully, the process of building 
vocational education for the handicapped 
will lead to competitive employment s 
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Independence » ancJ finally to the 
self esteem the handicapped Justly 
deserve* ^ 

The remaining Inservlce seBsions 
are devoted to preparing teachers 
to work with students having specific 
or multiple disabilities Illustra- 
tions of this process as it relates 
to the educational needs of etnotlon-- 
ally troubled, learning disabled » 
and hearing Impaired students follow. 

PREPARING TEACHERS FOR WORK WITH 
EM0TI0NA1.LY TROUBLED STUDENTS 

The ultimate goal qf the prescriptive 
programing approach to the education 
and training of einotionally^iiroubled 
students Is to assist them in their 
efforts to develop a broader reper- 
toire of personal living. Interper- 
sonal, and vocational skills, so 
that the7 can develop greater func- 
tional control over their personal^ 
academic, work, and social environ- 
ments.' 

A key determinant of the extent 
po which 9n emotionally troubled 
student will acl^eve thes<^ goals is 
the degree of success that he or she 
experiences in the vocational train- 
ing envlroniffent / The student's changes 
of suQcess in this environment are 
enhanced or hindered by the effx)rts 
of the teachers. 

,The Inservlce process designed 
to improve instructors' perforinance 
consist^ of foui; parts: 

1. Awareness — showing how impor-- 
tant it can be to perceive the 
details of interpersonal inter-- 

^ action and respond appropriately. 

2. ' Reassu rance, soliciting input 

from the class concerning their 
success experiences with emotion- 
ally troubled learners. 

3. Problem definition — Spelling 
out the learning charad^teriatlcs 
often associate^ with such 
students and examining those 
aspects of the teaching process ^ 
for which modification should be 
considered. 

4. Probleip resolution ' — presenting 
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'strategies designed to compensAte 
for or overcome problems. 

The awareness phase" of the insert- 
vice is meant to sensitize participants 
to: (a) the necessity of paying close 
attention to the details of their own 
and their students' behavior; (b) the 
different modes of communication Which 
Individuals knowingly or unknowingly 
use; (c) the influence of role expecta7 
tlons on attitudes and behavior; and 
(d) the extent to which iBraotlonally 
troubled people experience psychic pain, 
feelings of fear, anxiety, depression, 
alienation, and isolation. 

The reassur ance phase of the inser-^ 
vic^^e process is designed to remind 
participants (a) that they have already 
successfully educated emotionally 
troubled students (who may not have been 
so labeled) and (b) that they have the 
teaching skills needed to do so even if 
they have yet to enroll students Itaving 
emotional handicaps. The trainer soli^ 
cits examples of successful ,classrooin 
experiences with such students and 
reviews the skills in which the teacJiers 
are autrently proficient. 

The proble m de finition phase of the 
inservlce process Includes both a des-^ 
cri^ptlon of the learning characteristics 
that might: ^be manifested' by emotionally 
troubled and emotionally restored 
students and a review of categories 
that should be considered when nidifying 
a course for, such a student. An- outline 
of tliese categories woukd include: 

A. Assessment and -evaluation results 

1. Do any exist? 

2. Are they available to me? 

3. Do I have the skill necessary 
to use them? 

B. Students' employment goals 

1. Interests 

2. Aptitudes 

3. Prior work experience 

4. Current functional job jskllls 

5. Job skills needed — number 
and type 

6. Supervision Issues — ^hat is 
likely to be available, v^rsus^ 
what' th<i per;3on needk c 

r 
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?• Potential stress factors 
8. Physical demands 
9- Transportation 

C. Occupational Information 

1. Availability 

2. Accuracy * 

3. Utility 

D- Modification In the school's 
physical plant 

1. Classroom 

2 . Labs 

3- Equlpjnent * 
A. Accessibility 
5. Lavatories 

E* Course content 

1. Number of objectives, skills, 
and concepts to be taught 

2. Tasks/sub tasks which opera-* 
tlonallze objectives 

a. Number 

b. Success criteria 

c. Requla^^ conditions 
of peffM^Fmance 

3. Time constraints 

4. Reading levels required 
5- Math leyels required, if 

- applicable 

Order of presentation 



6. 
7. 



RaC^ of presentation 



Lesson plans 

1. Selection "and sequencing of 
tasks/subtasks 
: a. For use by entire class 
b. For use by individual 
students 

Text, manual , workbook 

Teaching materials and aids for 
teacher use 

Learning mat^ririafls and aids for 
teacher use 



J. Classroom management procedures 

K. Teaching procedures'^ 

1. For Mse with entire class 

2. For use with the handicapped 
student on an individual 
basis — techniques for 



providing feedback, concerning 
performance 

L. Testing students for mastery of 
course material 

1. Content 

2. Procedures 

M. Recordkeeping 
1 • Type 

2 . . Quantity ^ 

N. Grading and techniques of monitor- 
ing progress — types, criteria 

0. Emotional climate of claastoom 

1. Feelings of nonhandicapped 
students 

2. Feelings of handicapped 
students 

3. ' Teacher's feelings 

P. Support ;3ervices 

1, Types required ^ 

2. Availability 

' a. In-house services 
b. Outside agencies 

Q. Coordination of professional 
services to .students 
1. Role definition 

a. In-house professionals 

b. Outside agencies 

R. Administrative policy 

1. Class placement 

2. Grading and graduation re- 
quirements " 

% 3- Support services 

4. Time factors 

a. Open entry/e^lt 

b. Fixed enrollment periods 

c. Limits for completion 

S. Employer contact and job plapeinent 

1. Students' role 

a. Job seeking skills 

b. , Interviewing skills 
2., Staff role — definition, 

scope 

Followup 
* i. Role defihlt.ion 

2. Plamnlng 
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The jvroblem rcH olutlon phase of 
the Inaervice process is presented Ifi 
several learning modes: (a) a hands-on 
experience, which might include class- 
room practice in the determination of in^ 
structlonal ohjectiveB,^ task analyses and 
sequencing exercises, construction of in- 
structibnaP nuiterlals, development of a 
list of survival vocabulary for the 
trainees' courses, and the analysis and 
appropriate modification of tests and 
manuals: (b) a field trip to other 
classes or rehabilitation facilities in 
which emotionally troubled persons are 
receiving skill training (whore ' possible , 
the ttainees are paired' with peopXp 
teaching a similar or comparable skill); 
and (c) classroom presentations, which 
can include audiovisuals, visvials, hand- 
outs, and resource people. 

The staff of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center has developed 
a series of visuals that are designed' 
to assist the trainer in presenting 
problems frequently experienced by 
emotionally troubled learners in class- 
room situations and strategies de- 
signed to overcome these problems. 
Included are problems related to self 
confidence, self esteem, personal iso- 
lation, and 'behavior excesses. ' 

The visuals are Intended to serve 
as the framework for a class presenta- 
tion that would elaborate on both the 
probleina likely! to be encountered and • 
the possible solutions for them. The 
rate of presentation and depth of 
elaboration c^n be tailored to the 
needs and desires of each group of 
trainees. The visuals can also serve 
as the catalyst for a review and 
summary of information presented - 

TEACHING THE LEARNING DISABLED 

The goals of the^presc^riptive program- 
ing approach and the inservice process 
for preparing instructors to teach th^ 
learning disabled are similar to the 
process defined in teaching the emo-- 
tionally troubled. The visuals give 
details of the steps necessary to 
prepare vocational teachers to teacl^ 
the leamirig disabled. Teacher awaTC- 
ness of the problems of the learning 



dlsabifed cannot be taken for granted. 
Teachers must be made aware of thQ 
differences between the leamfng 
disabled and the nonlearningldis- 
abled student. This can be accom^ 
plished by using paper and pencil 
techniques and visuals designed to 
give teachers an idea of how learn- 
ing disabled pers ons may function 
in the classroom . Teachers must 
also learn ^to Iden t i f y learning 
disabled students in th^ classroom. 
They can be helped in this by pro- - 
vlding them with indicators that may 
give clue^ to the presence of a 
learning disability.^ 

Following the awareness and 
identification of learning disabil- 
ities problems, the "open road" 
solution is proposed- This paradigm 
expresses the idea that if the 
visual y auditory y or' tactile leat-n - 
ing paths are blocked , another avenue 
of learning must be used. Teaching 
techniques are identified which will 
help compensate for the blocked 
learning modes. 

A session on changing attitudes of 
learning disabled students and the atti- 
tudes of their classmates toward them 
*ls appropriate at this time. Completion 
of the attitude session should lead to. 
a discussion of how the auditory , visu-^ 
al,' and tactile learners ^:an overcome 
blocked learning avenues by using .alter-/ 
native learning methods. At this point' 
participants are ready to design in- 
struction fdr individual students wltli 
specif ic .learning disabilities. 

PREPARING TEACHERS TO WORK WITH HEAjftiNG 
IMPAIRED STUDENT'S 

To prepare vocational teachers to in- 
struct hearing impaired students, 
the Vocational Studies Center staff 
employs a training sequence similar to 
. that used to prepare teachers td work 
with emotionally troubled students. 
The sequence- cottsists of an awareness 
phase, a reassurance phase, a^ problem 
definition process, and a problem 
resolution process. 

The awareness phase attempts to 
simulate the- experience of hearing 



loss through recorillngSj i»ar rauffa, 
or other equipment. ThI reassurance 
phase QoJ4.clt8 success experiences 
that traineefl may have had with h^ar- 

. Ing Impaired students. The reassur- 
ance phase carries over Into the pro- 

^ blem definition and problem resolu- 
tion processes by drawing out and 
resyntheslsslng what the t^ralnees al-^'i 
■ ready know about presenting their 
course materials in a visual, kin- 
esthetic, or tactile format- During 
the problem resolution .phase hands-on^ 
tasks, resQvrre people, and class 

. presentations are used. 

The Center staff has also pro- 
duced a Uot of visuals designed to 
aid in t^ ^.'lass presentation seg- 
. mont of tlie problom resolutl9n phase. 
The content of the visual s* serves to 
structure tlie trainees* tllinking con- 
cerning possible strategies In the 
areas of: (a) classroom a]jrrange- 

.ments, (b) the teaching process 
Itself, and (c) the provision of need- 
ed Support services. - 

Each visual can function as the' 
stimulus for a more in-depth presen- 
tation of the problems encountered 
in these areas and potential solu- 
tiorfs which could be employed by the 
teacher. 



develop materials as i^lme allows. 

Currently under development is a 
series of publications des:^gned to 
assist vocational educators in their 
efforts to li^nstr^ct handicapped 
learners. The content ranges from 
awareness of the .particular disability 
to classroom teaching techniques. 

, Publications on visual impairment, 
hearing Impairment, physical disabili- 
ties, emotional disabilities, drug 
abuse, and alcohol abuse have been 
completed and are being distributed 
to Wisconsin teachers. A series of 
sound fllmstrips has also been produced. 
These examine the steps involved in 
modifying vocational programs for 
students with various disabilities 
according to a diagnostic prescriptive 
format . 

The bibliography, the publication 
series, and the films trip package are 
available for purchase on a cost re- 
covery basis. 



MATERIAL COLLECTION, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND DISSPJMINATION 



The Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center operates a free loan library 
of handicapped and special education 
materials for Wisconsin resldients. 
Nearly 3,500 It^ms from^throughout 

rthe nation have'been collected during 
the past four years. A bibliography 
en 1 1 1 le d Vo cational Education 
Resou rce Materials , ^ Bibliography 
of Free Loan ]^1ate rials for Handicapped . 
and Special Educa tion, (1978) has 
been published, and distributed in 
the state. These materials have 
proven valuable in providing an 
awareness of the needs, capabilities, 
and char^icterlst Ics of handicapped 
V people and in modifying programs to 
meet those needs. 
/ The Center staff continues to 
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FIGURE 1. ClaBH Survey. 

WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL. STUDIES CENTER 
DNTVERSTTY OP WISCONSIN-MADTSON 

Name 



Job Position 



Professional Development Course on 
Program Modification and Prescriptive Teaching for Handicapped Studei^ts 

Please revlvw the tollowlnR topic areas and mark those that you would most 
like to learn more about: 




Awareness of needs, 
characterlst i^^cs , and 
capablllt l£S 



Evaluation : strategy , 
techniques , ut 1 1 izat ion 



Adaptation of classroom 
and building facilities 



Modifying curricula 
appropriately 



Specialized teaching 
techniques 



Job piaceraent 
strategies 



Role of other agenties 
in serving people with 
handicaps 
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1. What specific objective do you wish to achieve in this course? 

2. Have you had handicapped students in your classes? 

3,. What are some of . the problems which you have had in teaching the 

handicapped? i 

V^A. What formal training and/or work experl^ce have you had with handicapped 
students? ^ 

5. Please list the resource persons whom you feel would contribute , to the 
success of the class. 
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FIGURK 2. Model for Deyelopment of an Educational Prescription . 



Academic profile 

Reading level 
Math level 
Learning modes 
Learning deficiencies 
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Independent living profile 

Hygiene 

Grooming 

Safety* 

Social tnteractlon 
Money management 



Vocational Profile 

Aptitudes « 
Interests 
Job experiences 
Job skills 



Job Requirements 

Required knowledge 
Required skills 
Physical demands 
Working conditions 
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Prescription and 
Modification 

Goal setting 
Employment 
Nonemp 1 oymen t 
Instruction 



Modification • 

Tasks 
Sequences 
Activities 
Teaching techniques 
Materials i 

Man agemen t^ p ro ce dure s 
Assessment procedures 









(Jompetitlve 
Employriient 






Placement 

Satisfaction 

Tenure 
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Implementat ion 






^ Teaching 

Coordinating 

Monitoring 

Revising 
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SELF 




ESTEEM 
INDEPENDENCE 



Nonemployment » 

Adv'anced education 
Advanced training 
Avocational . 
pursuits 



Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center 
University <5f Wisconsin-Madison 
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PROJECT RETOOL: A NATIONAL 
ANALYSIS OF > THE STATE OF THE 
ART OF CAREER EDUCATION FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED 



Harold W- Heller > 
Jeffroy SchlUt 



Project RETOOL a national continu- 
ing education effort funded by tlie 
Bureau of Education for th^^ondl- 
capped, focusing on, active teacher, 
educators in ^special education. A 
career education component was added 
to the project in an effort to 
facilitate a better understanding 
by teacher educators in special 
education of the concepts and con- 
structs underlying career education 
for the handicapped. The career 
education component of Project RETOOL 
has four main object.ives: 

1. Continuing educatio^i of teachers 
and teacher educators to under- 
stand and Implement career 

/education for the handicapped.. 

2. \ Development of positive teacher 

and teacher educator attitudes 
toward career education fo^ the 
handicapped- 

3- ^Cpnsolidation of special educa- 
tors and vocational educators in 
a working relationship to devel- 
op career education programs for 
the handicapped, 

4. Use of the concept of career 
education in the placement of 
individuals with handicaps in 
the least restrictive settings. 

* 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A national advisory coiranittee wag 
instituted tos^focus the directicyi of 
Project RETOOL toward the pursuit of 
these objectives. Those selected to 
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serve were Donn Brolin, University of 
Mlssourl-Columbid; Oliver Kolstoe, 
University of Northern Colorado; 
Betty Ross-Thomson, Division of 
Inst ruct;ion. Bureau for Exceptional 
Children, Wisconsin State, Department 
o^ Education,^ Madison; Charles Kokaska, 
California State University, 
Long Beach; and Jeffrey Schillt> 
Department of Exceptional ^Student 
Education, Florida. At lantic University, 
Boca Raton. 

At its initial meeting in 
August 1976, the advisory committee 
ddtetmlned that the first and primary 
effort undertaken by. Project RETOOL - 
Career Education - would be a national^ 
needs assessment of persojfe employed in 
career education. The needs assessment 
was considered necessary to determine.^ 
what areas were most crucial and 
critical for university and college 
teacher educators to adequately pjr-epare 
their students to serve the handicapped 
in career education capacities. The 
national advisory committee termed the 
needs assessment "a national state of 
the art." 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Procedures 

The needs assessment was conducted 
using the following six steps: 

1. Six individuals involved in 

career education for the handi- 
capped were s^^lected (one from 
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each of the existing RIvTOOIa 
regiona) from names submitted by 
the national advisory committee ♦ 
These regions and their assigned 
career education experts were: 

a. New England (David Gardner) 
— Massachusetts , New 
Hampshire, Connecticut , 
Rhode Island, Maine, 
Vermont , 

b. Northeast (Henry Colella) — 
New York, New JerSey, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands. 

c. Central (Preston Smeltzer) — 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, New 
Mexico, Texis, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota. 

Northwest (Gary Meers) — 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Neb r aska , Co lor ado , " Mon t ana , 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
ytah; Wyoming. ' 
Southeast (Gary Reichart) — 
Florida, . Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Caroiina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virfl||^ia, - 
West Virginia. I^f 
West (Bruno D'Alonzo) — Alas- 
ka, Arizona, California, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington," American Samoa, 
Guam, tjje Trust Territories, 



d. 



The six career education experts 
were responsible for conducting • 
needs assessment within their ^ 
Assigned regions. Each contacted 
a stratfified sample of individuals 
who were field based and providing 
career education, ^either directly 
or via anc illary services, to the 
handicapped. Those contacted in- 
cluded special education teachers , 
ancillary support personnel, voca- 
tional educators, vocational re- 
habilitation personnel, local and* 
state education agency personnel, 
university and college personnel, 
and otKer individuals who serve 
a specialized segment of the 



handicapped population. 

3. Each regional expert was asked to 
develbp a structured needs 
assessment instrument that would 
secure the data appropriate for a 
true state of the art analysis* 

A. Each of the regional experts 

presented their needs assessment 
in-etruments to the national 
advisory committee and project ^ 
director at the 1977 Convention 
of The Cpuncil for Exceptional 
Children in Atlanta. A synthesis 
of the six instruments was, 
realized resulting in one final 
instrument for purposes of the 
national needs assessment. 

5. The regional experts administered 
the instrument to persons identi- 
fied in step 2 within their 
regions. 

6. The findings from all six 

regions were analyzed by the 

advisory committee in order to 

determine on a national scale 

the needs in career education 

for tl^e handicapped. 

ft 

The findings from the state of 
the art needs assessment continue to 
serve as a focus for the programmat ic 
effort of the caf^r education com- 
ponent of Project RRXOOL. * ^ 



Subjects 



Tlie survey was sent to 1,200 individ- 
uals (200 per region) named by eacji . 
of the six regional experts in his* 
designated region. A total of 379 
(31.5%) of the survey instruments 
were returned. The population ranged 
in age, from under 25 to 65 years 
with a mean age of 37 years. The 
respondents included 268 males and 
111- females. All of the respondents 
"were college graduates, A9 with 
baccalaureafe degi^^ees, 26A with _ 
master's degrees, and 56 with doc- 
torates. All of the respondents 
were actively involved in career edu-- 
cation at various program levels. The 
professional roles of ^ffespondents 
ranged from classroom, teachers to 
state department officials. 
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Analysis of Data 

The data were analyzed according to: 
. (a) demographics, (b) currieulum j 
and Instruction, (c) scope and 
breadth, (d) student Information, 
and (e) opinions of future program- 
matic needs- Because the survey 
was conceftied with the cutrent state 
of the art In career education for 
the handicapped, a greater emphasis 
was directed toward the section deal- 
ing with future directions. The 
future directions section was analyz-- 
ed using a Spearman, Rho to assess 
similarities and differences among 
and between regional and national 
rankings on the future of career 
e^duc^tlon for the liandicapped. 

Demographics : A total df 379 
questionnaires were ri^tumed which 
presented the following composite of 
typical respon'Hent: 

"Sex — Male 

Age — Between 26 and 35 

Years taughf — Between 6 and 10 

Years employment outside educjatlon — 
- 0 - 2 

Years in career education — 5 or more 

Position — Vocational Director 

Degree Status — Master's degree 

Curriculum an d Instruction, A number 
^ of both positive and negative state- 
ments were pre^^ented by the respond-- 
^ents. The following are examples of 
some of the positive findings: 

1. Approximately 83%. of the schools/ 
agencies offered career educa- 
tion programing for the handi- 
capped. 

, 2. More than 60% of the schpols/ 
agencies have official policy 
statements on career education 
for the handicapped that speak 
to the general goals and sped- 
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fic objectives relating to eath 
/ level within the system. 

3. Over 77% of the schools/agencies 
had an administrator dlrectlv 
responsible for career education. 

4. Curriculum material suitable for 
use with mildly handicapped 
Individuals was available in 88% 
of the iSrograms. Of Che respond- . 
ents 62% revealed that they aug- 
mented theit activities by using 
Community professionals on a reg- 
ular basis as career education 
resources for the handicapped. 

Some exanjples of negative findings 
were": 

1. Less than 50% of the respondents 
indicated t^iat they used field 
trips to the business. Industry, 
or professional community as an 
instructional strategy. ^ 

2. Whil6 57% of the respondents under-^ 
stood that they systematically 
evaluated their career education . 
program, only 38% had the results 
in a published form. 

3^ / Only 50% of the responc^ents in-- 

dlcated that .they had an advisory 
committee specif IchIIat appointed 
^ for the development ox ,a career 
education curriculum. , 
4/ Surprisingly, only, 32% of the 

respbndents indicated thatf publish- 
ed followup data were available on 
work and educational placements of 
handicapped graduates of their 
programs . 

The survey also indicated that the 
respondents viewed career education as 
essentially a secondary level program, 
which conflicts with the concept that 
career education is part of all educa-^ 
tion. 

Scope and Breadth of Career Education. 
Twenty methods/activities were ranked 
in terms of the frequency of use in 
career education for the handicapped. 
The activities that ranked highest in 
terms of their occurrence on an 
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"i^lmost always" basis were the 
following: 

1- Help students develop an under- 
standing of themselves and 
others. 

2. Help students develop positive 
attitudes toward themetelves , 
school, and work. 

3. Help students become aware of 
employer expectations. 

A. Provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to test their interests 
and aptitudes through paid or 

, unpaid,- actual or simulated 
work ex]>erience. 

'i. H^lp students ' assess their 

personal interests, aptitudes, 
traits^ needs, and values as 
a»i aid to career planning. 

6, Help students become aware of 
the many occupational options 
open to them. 

7, Prepare all youtlf-for a "next 
step" when they leave public 
schools, in either immediate 
employment or continuing ed- 
ucatign. 

8, Help students learn to appre- 
ciate the personal, /social, and 
economic significance of work. 

. The survey generally indicated 
that the schools/agencies tended to 
use those methods/activities they 
felt most comfortable performing. 

Stu dent Inform ation . Rela ted to C arej^T 
Education ♦ Responses obtained 
suggested that a segregated career 
education for the mildly handicapped 
wt^uld be the exception. Most re- 
spondents indicated that teaching 
mentally handicapped students 
general job skills was more important 
than job specific skill development. 
Of the respondents 68% noted that job 
failure was related more to inter-- 
personal reasons than the lack of 
specific work akills; 70% felt it was 
more important to teach the mildly 
handicapped to cope with and adapt to 
societal stress than teaching the 
student specific job skills. 

The broad student objectives 
coinmonly held as appropriate for a 



comprehensive K-12 career education 
program w^re embraced by nearly all of 
the respondents* schools/agencies. 

Future Needs . The respondents were 
asked to rank order 11 future needs \^ith 

I Indicating the, highest priority and 

II the lowest. The needs were ranked 
in the following order: 

1. Identify speolal ^B,kills^ for and 
train personnel in wprking with 
handicapped persons in, career and 
vocational education settings. 

2. Increase €he variety and number of 
oppoyrtunitles for handicapped 
students to explore the world of 
work in the community. 

3. Provide comprehensive placement, 
carecj- counseling, and follbwup' 
services, for handicapped persons. 

A. Increase collaborat;lon with busi- 
ness, industry, labor, jgovernment, 
and other community organizations. 

5. Improve curric^^lum materials used 
by special educators for career, . 
education of handicapped persons. 

6. Develop and expand both secondary 
and postsecondary career education 
programs for the handicapped with 
a supervised work experience com- 
ponent as a major thrust. 

. 7. Develop special techniques for in- 
fusing career education concepts 
into K-life career education pro- 
grams for the handicapped. - 

8. Develop aj^temative methods for 
helping' handicapped persons make 
the transition from ^chool to work 
mpre effectively. 

9. ^ Evaluate career education programs 

for handicapped persons more 
effectively. 

10. Require every^ teacher tcr complete 
a specified program (inservice, 
preservice) in career education. 

11. Improve the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the teachingrj-edming 
process by systematically re- 
searching and applying our ex- 
tensive, modern educatiortal 
technology In the classroom and 
the school system. 

Only trends 2,7, 10, and 11 were found 
to be somewhat consistent across^ 



regions. The ranking of these 
trends, would tend^to Indicate thnt 
after the hlghe*>t priority, tho 
regions were rejflectlng areas of - 
Importance ^eclf Ic to^ their port of 
the covintry. the resuYts <lld In-^ 
dlcate a high degree of consensus 
between regional rankings and the 
national composite ranking. 

i 

SUMMARY 



The findings of the fetate oT the 
art nefeds assessment cle^irly lndl-7 
cated that career education Is an 
area of high interest across. the 
country^ What wafe most apparent," 
howevqr, was the lack of consensus 
as to the individual future tree'd^ 
of career education for tho handi- 
capped whe^ viewed 'from a national 
perspective. The only future nec^d 
that was consistently ranked at a 
high level ,wast "IdGntify special 
skills for ai\(i train personnej, ii> 
wotklng with handicapped persons 
in career and yocati^onal ^education * 
set felngs. Thre^ other needs ^ ' ' . 
Indicated consensual thinking; how- 
ever, they were the ileeds raiiff^d. 
7th, 10th, ahd lltli, , respectively . 

More specifically, the stVte of 
the art assessment ddte'nnlijed that 
professionals Involved in ^caf eer 
educatlf^n for the handicapped in 
various geographic regions Of tho 
country hold their own divergent 
value system in tei;ms of future 
needs. However, this lack of a 
singular series ^of future directions 
should not be cause f.or alarm or 
disappointment. What the assessment 
Indicated was that major trends do 
exist in the area of career education 
for the handicapped which must be 
addressed. Their Importance must be 
weighed in terms of geo^aphlc 
location, c^ireer opportunities, 
trained personnel, and program 
support from the local level to the 
-state level. 

As a result of the needs 
assessment, the state of the art of 
career education at the time of the 
survey was sqch that the following 
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ri^ commend a 1 1 ons we re war ran t/yd : 



High priority fiho'uld \y(f given to 
increasing teacher trMning ' 
efforts In tlie career/ educat ion of 
mildly handicapped wii^. 
Hl^h priority ^houl/i/ b^ given* to 
establijBhing procemif^s that will- 
insure Increased i/i^Volvem^nt of 
the community in yc}le career 
^duca/tlon pfocesf 
l^ff^ts should increased to 
inquire approprl|i^:e evalyatidfr^^ 
thq various cayeer education y 
methodologies mid the disselnln^\4rlon 
of the resultjK . 
Higli priority- should be given to 
f^jndlng cyf'r^cul um developnient 
projects thqt will yield validated 
curriculum j^jroductjs and materials 
for use wit^h mildly handicapped 
students if] career education program 
Rl^h "priority should be given to 
effo'rts lb Increase available 
state,' fed<?ral., and local fijnds 
fon developing comprehensive 
Irareer education, programs . 

In sumiriatlon, the need" for , a com-<T.>5 . 



ponent jjf Project RETOOL t^o {address the 
problem of /providing continuing edufca- 
tlon to teacher educators in special and 
vocational/ education wdTs clearly 
justified/ It is hoped that an effective 
program o/f continuing education for ^ 
teacher (Educators in special education 
regarding career education for the 
' handicaiiped will alter the state of the 
art in /a positive direction. If so, 
Project RETOOL will haVe served '^a ^ 
signlf/icant role in furthering the 
development of the nation's handicapped 
indiy/lduals. 
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CAREER SERVICE SYSTEM FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL PEOPLE: AN 
PVERVIEW ; > 



Gotdon C. Ktantz - 



This ^paper describes*' one iiieans af 
ph-esentlng ati overview of the career 
^servipo system for exceptional people 
l^ivi ^rder^.tt> create a well oriented 
-l^cteslgn #br iservice, a coordinated and 
purport ful iniplen>en tuition of service 
that ti^anscends agency lines/ and a 
realistic optlftiisra about possible 
0cct)Tnpllshmefits. A descriptive !^p- 
proach ''is necessary here because the 
actual means of presentation are in 
a participatory workshop format. ^ 

The main tool of the presenta- 
tion, a programed' booklet , bears the 
potentially misleading title of 
"REHAB: Simulated Actiorl an^^ci- ^» 
sion." The title is; however, not ' 
intended to refer to an agency but 
rather to a broad atray of tecbriolo- 
gies or things that we know how to 
do on behalf of handicapped people. 
REHAB describes services wii:hout 
restrictions aS to which of society's 
agencies provide those services. 

The relation of this to career 
education is that the technologies 
are. those that f aqilitate tlie guid- 
ance/diagnosis, preparation, and 
Diit comes of handicapped people in 
pursuit of careers. Many of the 
technologies ar^ most often practiced 
by people who, whether or not they 
think of themselves as such, are d^ 
facto career educators. The other 
technologies are practices in close 
association with career education, 
and are increasingly being incor- 
porated ln)to the practice of career 
education /itself . 



TECHNOLOGIES 

The guidance and diagnosis technolo-- 
gies include ordinary guidance and 
counseling, intensive or clinical 
guidance, vc^pational evaluation - and^ 
the decisions about which ones, will 
be most effective. The preparAtlon 
technologies Inclu^le personal training 
services or personal adju8t;ment or 
social training, work adjustment 
services, skill training - and the 
decisions about which ones will be 
most effective. The outcome techy 
nologies ipclude competitive eiiipl6y^ 
ment, sheltered emplojrment^ work, 
activity, adillt daytime activity^ 
home activity, or optimum personal 
independence - and the decisions ^ 
about which is optimum in this case 
at .this time in career. 

Al\^of the technologies have 
reasonably well accepted definitions 
and some are defined by law.^ Some, 
such as skill training, appear in 
professional literature that is 
several decades old. Two others, 

^;iw^ational evaluation and work adjust- 
ment, are the focus of a professional 
journal that is rtow in Its 11th year 
of publication. Others are more 
poorly documented, but all are 
definable. 

^ The decisions,, though less com- 
monly described as technologies, are 
still a critical and indissoluble set 
of system comppnents. Failure to 

^consider them or consciously make 
them can greatly dnf late the cost of 
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the service system* Deliberate pro- 
vision of options fot: d€iclslK>i\8, and 
their sequential use^j can lead to a 
significantly mQre cCfst beneficial ; 
career service systertiy ' - 

r* . Wlien the act l^n^ land decisions . 

are assembled into a twe 11 ^rtl culated 
• • • i 

system, they differ rtom a glossary 
in the sairte way that ^ brick house ^. 
differs from a brickyjiird. Taken as a 
whole, REH^ is a somfejwhat idealized 
model o-f the current Imitate of the 
arts tha^t facilitate career develop- 
ment of handicapped i>iaople.- 

, ^ RI'HAIi, then,' is Claimed to be a 
model that gives an oS^jerview of the 
career piairvice system 'Ifor exceptional 
people. The system, if>if course, pre- 
existed and coqtinues^^fco exist; the 
model is only. a description of that 
system, distorted in the direction 
of most effective structure to 
encourage improvement in the use of 
the system. Any aggregate of enti- 
ties or acti9ns that interact is a 
^y^tem, as long as a line of some 
kind can be drawn around them. The 
issue here is what model or desdrlp- 
tipn of the system is most useful 
for giving an overview, a cogtlitive 
map, of tlve service system so that 
effective work can be done with 
individuals and in the design of 
service programs. The model type 
chogen for REHAB was that of the 
action and decision model, reduced 
^iu its ultimate to a flowchart^ whose 
eleme^its are actions or technologies 
defined in standard terms and deci- ^ 

IT 

sions that must be made at certain / 
points and can be reasonably itiatffe^at 
(^ly those points. ' 

REHAB ALGORiTHM ' 

REHAB began in'1959 as an ;at tempt to 
describe the local service system ^ 
with which a sheltered workshop in- 
teracted .(Krantz, .1959). It was 
restated in relation to a school 
rehab llitanon project (Deno, rfenze, ^ 
Krantz, & Barklind, 1975) and later 
that yedr was changed from an open, 
ho^l^pntal schematic to a flowchart. 
Lal^, it was built Into an interactive - 



o^mput^r game for the purpose of 
Orienting beginning rehabilitation 
counselors to the complex of servicbs 
in which they and related* agencies 
would be engaged (Krantz/ 1970). 
Then, to meet a need fot greater* 
portability ahd simultaneous use 
with" several learners, it was macJe 
into a semiprogramed 54 page book- 
let. It was that booklet, togetlier • 
with, a 3 hour learping process that 
had '^been developed for it, that was 
adapted for^ presentation at the 
Topica^l Conference In St. Louis. 

A learn^ing process has been 
•found to be necessary.. Although all 
pf the conte>nt, structure, and 
definitions are in the bo^U^JLet, ex-~ 
perlence has indicated that thv,- 
person seekJLng an overview will not 
gain maximum knowledge unless led 
through the process in a structured, 
manner. The process will be described 
before the content of REHAB is 
1 llustrated . 

The Learning Procesg. 

First, a bB4*^f verbal coverage is made 
of the servrt;^^, system. The participants 
do not typ'^cally learn anything neW ^t 
this stage, since the first objectvive 
is to mark off the caree'W service 
system from other and more general 
human' services. Then, the partici-^ 
pants are introduced to thinking in 
terms of an algorithm, a "precisely 
stated procedure or set of instruc- 
tions that can be applied in the same 
way in all instances of a problem" 
(Lewis &'Papadimitriou, 1977). Before 
encountering the more complex REHAB 
algorithm, the participants are led 

analyze simpler systems of action 
and decision, ,such as what one does' 
and decides when' meeting a stranger 
^on a lonely ifioor. System thinking of 
this kind is learned well enough to 
play the REHAB simulation. 

The services in the career system 
'for handicapped people are then dis- 
cussed in away that is compatible 
with the structure of R^HAB but does 
not duplicate it. The level of vocabu- 
lary and amount of definition of terms 
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FIGURE 1. The First Segment of the REHAB Algorithm. 
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Conventional 
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Is adjusted ad hoc to the sophistica- 
tion of the partlclpantj^ . Some com- 
promise on this Is usually necessary, 
because most participant groups are 
mixed In their membership. 

Client Simulation 

'The REHAB booklet Is then dlstrlbutcsd. 
Participants are told to visualize obe 
of their cllentis or to make up a cll--> 
ent, and to start at the beginning of 
the booklet and carry out the actions , 
and make the decisions with that'cll- \ 
ent as the steps are described In the . 
text. The actions are presented in the 
order that they are usually carried 
out In the real world.. The right 
hand page is the working text, telling 
the participant what to do, and the 
lei;t hand page ©ffers definitions of 
the technologies and other supple- 
n^ntary information. With the first 
decision that is encountered, the 
simple linear order changes; as in the 
real world, at. a decision point one may 
go one way or another, but not both, 
The booklet .tells the participant 
what page to go to if the decision is 
"y^s»" ^nd what page to seek if the 
answer la "no." The right margins 
are numbered and notched in order to 
facilitate flipping pages. There are 
no right or wrong answers, because 
the purpose of REHAB is to teach an 
overview rather than to teach diag- 
nostic skills. ParticipBnts often are 
troubled by the fact that the REHAB 
program will not "tell them whether 
they guessed right," and, in the 
group presentation, the instructor 
must 'usually circulate to reinforce 
the participants and to reiterate 
instructions . 

A single hypothetical client is 
simulated through the service system 
in this way. , There are no. blind 
alleys in, REHAB, apd for every situa- 
tion there 16 an answer. This can 
be. so because , in^ the re^l world that 
Ife descriljed, out society h»e devised 
'technologies that speak to every 
.career need, however imperfectly. There 
Is no such thing as an unfeasible case 
• (though 'particular agencies jjiutet turn 



down particular people — but that 
is not what this game is ajjput)^ and 
this fact is one of the major lessons 
to be learned in the simulation. 
Neither is there any client, in the^ 
real world or in the REHAB model, for 
-whom there Is no optimum ciireer out- 
come at plateau time. 

Review Funcrlon 

A review funptlon ^^'Sairllt into 
REHAB. For exarapld, ifv work activity 
is used in the simuldtsj,i4)n of outcome 
for the hypothetical client, the 
booklet directs participants to a 
page which says, "The law requires 
that the client be reviewed every 
S.I5; months while in work activity 
to verify that the placement ^ton- 
tinues to be appropriate," and (then 
directs him or her to the page which 
says, "If and when your client's 
status should be changed, go back to 
the part of the decision program that 
offers vocational diagnosis, starting 
on page 02, and make the appropriate 
decisions." 

The participants can continue to 
slhiulate the career of the same cli- 
ent, or a new start may be made with 
^a new hypothetical' client . The par- 
ticipants are encouraged to make 
several runs through the system with 
clients- presenting a variety bf 
circumstances, in order to encoynter 
the many combinations and alternate 
decisions that are possible. With 
its 10 technologies and 10 decision 
points, REHAB presents at least 120 
different career paths, not counting 
the review function. Only one al^lowe 
path is logically contradictory, and 
an adA/ianced learning activity is to 
find it. 

Re p6very and Syn the sis 

After about an hour of simulation, 
with circulating ihstructor and 
suitable breaks in the activity, the 
final step of the presentation is 
undertaken: the recovery and syn- 
thesis of the REHAB algorithm. For 
this, worksheets and flowcharting 
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templates are provided. The first 
task for the ^participants is to lay, 
out the actions and decislbns that 
compristi^ the vocational diagnostic 
section of REHAB, This v5«^ction be- , 
gins with, "Ready? Readj^, or not, here- 
coroes youf client," and ends with "You 
and your client now. know, as well as 
you can, what course of action (prepa-* 
ration and/or outcome) to tmke at this 
time." Instructions and help dre 
given, and no group his been unable to 
draw flowcharts aft^r the preparation 
described. Volunteer participants 
then describe what they haVe drawn, 
and the instructor reproduces and 
critiques what is being described. 
In Its mo^e elegant 'form, the product 
of this task is shqj#n in Figure 1. 
The reader will recognize this paradif;Tn 
as similar to the one pt'oposed by the , 
state of the art document of the Voca-- 
tlonal Evaluation and Work Adjustment 
Association (Dunn, et al., 1975), and 
it is adapted from an earlier version 
(Krantx, 1966). 

Preparation and Decit;ions 

The participants next recover the 
section of REHAB that Seals with prep- 
aration technologies and decisions. , 
As before, this is done by reproduc- 
ing the content .and structure of 
REHAB in a flowchart and following 
the booklet's instructions. Thd pro- 
cess sounds vnfbre difficult than it 
generally proves to be. Again the 
flowchart is described by and dis-- 
played for the participants. When 
the preparation section is completed, 
the hypothetical client is ready for 
movement into an outcome plateau of 
long or short duration. 

Outcomes /Plateaus 

The third and last section of REHAB, 
excluding the reView function, deals 
with the array of outcomes or plateaus. 
Again, the participants recover it 
and have it critiqued and displayed./ 
The complete service systemj^^y 
th^n displayed as a single flowchart* 
Each participant will have worked out 



the three sections, and the overall 
chart is an easily grasped overview, 
A brief discjusfiion completes the 
presentatioti. 

Ihff LIGATIONS 



To 
go 



what purpose might a participant 
through these procedures? What 
benefits tnight be fixpected, and by 
whim? At the tipie this writing, 
only Ipartlal arisvers Cfin bd given to 
those questions. ' 

Sdme of the answerd are frankly 
theoretical. It was the author's 
Intent to present an overview that 
would give useful orientation to 
novices, promote conwnunlcatlon among 
people who jointly serve in different 
disciplines or (jpintly plan fOr effec- 
tive integratlo|i of agency programs , 
and even provide ^a master template for 
caseload mai^agetpent and management 
information systems. To an extent 
that is "^t ill unknown, some of those 
intents may pe fulfilled. 

The resiilts of a recent user 
evaluation provide Vnbther partial 
/^nswer. The process Has carried out 
/ in two sessions w\Lth a\ large class of 
upper division and graduate Students 
in a spbcial educa^t ion A course at the ^ 
University of Minn^sotay Forty-five 
written evaluations wer 
The oSt udents were agked 
their pre- and post-REH 
with the career service sVstem for 
handicapped people. -HalfAof them 
were practicing teachters, yith one 
f ourt 1 of the total group being ex- 
perienced in special education;* one 
third were preservice; i»n4 one out 
of tei^ was the member of • a npneduca- 
tion profession. \ \^ 

The participants wef^ asked to 



completed, 
o self report 
familiarity 
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te their Judgment df^^ the\)Lr 



indicii 

pre-Ri;HAB familiarity wltl^\the ser- 
p vice fiystem as reflected in\ these 
self cescriptive statement^.:^ I was 
not at all familiar with th^k ^yocabu-- 
lary, options, sequences; I Ici^ew the 
sya-teni in general, but could n9t 
describe it clea%ly; I knew or had 
used/practiced a part, but not most, 
of the system; or I knew the system - 



s 
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as well aa It was presented. Later 
j in the evaluation Questionnaire^ they 
I were asked to report their post-REHAB 
i familiarity with the service system, 
i responding to the same four options 
j (with suitable change* of tense). Com- 
^ parison of pre*- and post-REHAlJ self 
reports showed the claims of: loss 
of one level, ^1; unchanged, 0; gain. 
^ of one level ♦ 22; gain of two levels, 
19; and gain qf three levels, 3. 
*Self report Is notoriously subject to 
bias, but tlie results do at least show 
a claim of learning benefit. 
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SUMMARY 



i 



he presentation described here is 
intended to give an overview of the 
e^itlre career service system for 
handicapped people, and to do so in 
wc^ll organized and essential, form. 
Thje presentation process is intended 
to\ maximize the participants' inter- 
nalization and incorporation of the 
ov^view. The interactive compmt^r- 
izeVi version has not been formariv 
evaluated; but, early and limited 
evaluation of the printed version is 
encouraging, 
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AN INSKRVICE MODEL FOR lEP 
DEVELOPMENT IN CARE^EU 
EDUCATION FOR THE MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED 



Allen A. Mori 



According to the US Department of 
Labor, u\jeniployinenT: among th^ 
hancllcapped Is nearly 30 percent. 
Anotlier 40 percent of this popula- 
tion is underemployed. The reason 
for this grim picture Is rather 
obvious* School district programs 
have concentrated their efforts on 
the young handicapped child anji, 
.to d great .extent, have neglected 
the needs of adoles/:ents. The 
passage of Public Law 94-142 (The 
Education for All Handicapped Chlld- 
Xen Act of 1975) guarantees that all 
handicapped children will have an 
educational progratij^ germane to thel¥ 
specific needs. Inclucjed among the 
needs of the handicapped learner 
Is the provision of appropriate ex- 
yperlences in career and vocational 
education. 

In order to ensure that a broad 
range of appropriate occupational ex- 
ploration and preparation options 
are ©pen to handicapped learners, 
special educators must be prepared 
to provide prevocational experiences 
and early work observation and ex-- 
pferl^nce programs both in school and 
out of school. The increased empha-- 
sis on career education for the 
handicapped will necessitate that 
aecondary-level personnel acquire 
cpmpetencles in instructional, 
assessment, and counseling skills In 
addition to those required, to develr 
op work stations and the ^coordination 



of work-school experiences. Unfor- 
tunately, many school <Jlstr|.cts will 
have difficulty in providing an 
appropriate education to secondary- 
aged handicapped pupils* Most pro- 
fessional personnel at the secondary 
level lack the specific competencies 
,to plan appropriately for the career 
and vocational needs of the handicapped^ 
This is not the fault of the school 
districts, for the blame must be 
shared equally by state certification ^ 
boards, which do not require any 
specific competencies for personnel 
who provide vocational programing for 
the handicapped, and universities,, which 
have been extremely slow in developing 
personnel preparation programs to 
meet the demand for special needs pro- 
grams. Yet, research supports the 
notion that the mildly handicapped 
will have a relatively' good vocational 
adjustment, particularly if provided 
with occupationally oriented training 
(Kokaska, 1968; Strickland, 1967; 
Kidd, Cross, and Hlgginbotham, 1967; 
Chaff in, Haririg, and Smith, 1967; 
Chaffln, Davison, Regan & Spellman, 
1971; Oswald, 1968; Halpem, 
1973). 

The Inservice training of profes- 
sional personnel to meet the vocation- 
al programing needs of handicapped 
learners has emerged as a significant 
priority. The remainder of this paper 
describes a cooperative inservice 
training ^program in career educatlc^n^ 
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between the Clark County School 
District, Clark County, Nevada, and 
the Department of Special Education, 
-University of Nevada, Las Vegas. ,. 

INSERVICE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The planning and implementation of 
thls pjroject Is diagrammed In l^i gure 
1.' It shoul^ be noted that the 
crucial doltails Involve^ in imple- 
menting the project In the school 
district were worked out In numer-- 
oiis nieetings with central office 
administrators including the 
associate superintendent of secondary 
education, the associate superintend 
dent of administration, the deputy * 
associate superintendent of special 
student services, the director of 
special student services, the 
director of vocational t^ducatlon, and 
the project director. After these 
initial meetings, the directors of 
special student services and vocation- 
al education continued to work close- 
ly >with the project director to 
form the team and maintain coordina- 
tion of the project. 

The next step involved a presen- 
tation of project details to the 
principals of the seven ta%et high 
schools. Willie participation in 
the project was voluntary, an effort 
was made by the team to select high 
schools which represented the five 
geographic zones of the county, one 
rural school, and the area vocational 
technical school (AVTS), where a pilot 
program was initiated in 1978 with 
the placement of a learning disabili- 
ties specialist functioning as a re- 
source person. At the meeting with 
the principals the goals, objectives, 
and anticipated outcomes of the 
project were presented; 



Establishment of admin iBtrative 



ah 



Goals 



Identification of and training 
in the competencies necessary 
for establishing appropriate 
programing in c^re^t and voca- 
tional education for the handi- 
capped. ( 



support (buildlhg principal 
•level) for program development and 
Implementation. 

Development of awareness of ancil- 
lary personnel (counselors) to the 
career and vocational needs of the 
handicapped. 

Promotion of f he. importance 

of career and vocational educat'lon 

for the handicapped. 



Of\iectlves 

• The determination of the training 
needs of secondary teachers of 
tffe handicapped in career and 
vocational education. 

• The provision of specific train- 
ing to address the identified 
needs and competencies. 

• The establishment of Indlvidlial- 
ized education programs for individ- 
ual students in th^. participate- 

ing sjchools. 

• The establishment of individual 
actipn plans focusing upon long 
range program planning and im- 
plementation for each participat- 
ing school . 

• The involvement of building 
principals and couyiselors in 
planning for and c/)ordinat ing 
teachers' efforts to provide 
career and vocational education 
services for handicapped youth. 

• The provision of continuous 
fotrmative evaluation of the 
effectiveness of all project com- 
ponents and operations. 

• The dissemination pf all essential 
project Information to stimula'te 
external evaluation or replica- 
tion as well as to foster aware- 
ness of the needs and goals of 
career and vocational education 
programs for the handicapped. 

Anticipated Outcomes 

• That mildly handicapped pupils 
will be better prepared to enter 
the district's ^mainstream 
Cooperative Education Program. 

• That the number of mildly handi^ 



llhls project Is supported by a BEH Personnel Preparation Training Grant No, 
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FIGURE U DeliwTy model for Inservlce In career education for the handicapped. 
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capped pupils In th^ Coopera- 
tive Education Program will 
Increase by lao percent. 

• That teacheip will be better 
prepared to provide career 
education and write lEP's 

. \ (Individualized Education ^ ' 
Programs) In career education. 
. • That the participating schools 
will develop comprehensive 
plans for career .exlucation 
programs for their mildly 
handicapped pupils. 

As a result of this meeting, 
all principals agreed to partici- 
pate In the program provided their 
teachers would also agree to become 
Involved. At meetings in the vari- 
ous zones, the project director 
provided an extensive orientation to 
the project which Included the pro- 
gram goals, objectives, anticipated 
outcomes, content, and format. The 
teachers would receive c:redits for 
their participation as follows: 

1. By attending the four evening 
- sessions shown In Figure 1 as 

group sessions, the partici- 
pants would receive one profes- 
sional growth credit. 

2. By attending the summer Insti- 
tute for one full week, parti- 
cipants would receive three 
graduate credits in special 
education from the University 
of Nevada, Las Vegas. The 
project would provide stipenfls 
to cover the cost of the tuition, 

' Once again, all teachers (20 
special education and two vocational- 
special education teachers) agreed 
to participate in the JLnservlce 
training. At this point the project 
direct^ administered a 100 item 
needs assessment survey. The needs 
assessment Instrument, adapted from 
the National Workshop Professional 
Task Analysis 'Questionnaire and the 
Kent State University Competency 
Survey, had items in the following 
seven categories: 



1.0 Assessment of learner needs 
2.0 Planning for Instruction 
3.0 Implementing instruction 
A.O^ Classroom management 
5.0^ Coordination of job training 

^ procedures 
6.0^ Counseling 

7.0 Evaluating student progress 

Respondents were asked to provide 
three responses for each competency/ 
task item: (a) Importance, (b) fre- 
quency of use, and (c)*need for further 
training. Sampl^ items are provided 
as follows : 



1.04 
2. OA 

3.20 

5.13 



Determltie student *s occupational 
Interests and aptitude. 
Analyze an instructional sequence 
into small sequential stSeps 
(task analysis). * 
Develop and use simulated job 
applications and interview 
procedures . 

Work with job placement counselor 
to provide and/or coordinate job 
placement services for special 
needs learners . 



INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL SESSIONS 

The project team analyzed the results 
of the needs asseaism^nt survey in 
order for the proflect director to 
bjegln to develop instructional materi- 
als for the Indlvi^Sval sessions in 
the schools. As noted in Figure 1, 
the, project director traveled to each 
project school for a full day of 
inservlce instruction. Substi^tu^s 
were provided through grant funds so 
that teachers were freed from their 
normal daily assignments. 

While there were variations in 
th6 training needs both by school and 
certainly by individual teacher(s), 
instruction during the individual 
school sessions focused upon the 
following areas: assessment; lEP 
development; teaching methods and 
instructional material development 
and selec4^on; and program de- 
velopment implementation (in this 
sense, the means available to provide 
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students with actual occupational 
experience and training). 

While there were these varla- ' 
tlonS, content in each of the In- 
dividual sessions may be genera- 
lized a8 follows: 

Session 1 — Assessment 

• Overview of career education 
for handicapped 

• Definition of terms (l,e., 
career awareness, exploration, 
career clusters, etc.) 

• Overview of criterion tefer- 
enced assessment by areas 
^academic , communication , 
prevocational interests/apti- 
tudes, psychomotor, social, 
and self help) . 

IX^veloplng functional state- 
ments regarding current 
levels of performance 



Session II 



IKP Deve^ Qppienj^ 



• Preparing long range goals 
tha:t accurately reflect 
student needs and career goals 

• Preparing short term objectives 
that accurately reflect the 
means that will be used to 
assist the student in reaching Jt^ 
the long range goals and also 
facilitate acquisition of entry 
leviel skills in chosen career 
cluster i 

SesMlon 111 — Te achinj;^ Methods and 
Instructional Mater Inl De\ 
and Selection - 

• Utilizing individualized in- 
structional methods ^ 

• Developing contingencjf contracts 

• Conducting parent conferences 



• Determining reading levels of 
materials , ^ 

• Developing materials for instruc- 
tion 

• Selecting materials for instruc-- 
tion 

Session IV' Prog ram Dey eXopment and 
Implementation 



The area vocational technical 
school concept 



The Cooperative Education program 
■ Work-study programs 

Placement options in the community 
vlob analysis 
GROUP SRSSIONS 



As each of the Individual school 
sessions concluded, the project team 
and the local consultant-facilitators 
(a professor of rehabilitation 
counseling at the University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas and the director of a \ 
community agency providing service to ^ 
the mentally retarded) provided 
instruction , conducted discussions , 
and facilitated group interaction 
activities around the following topics: 
the rehabilitation process; employing 
resources in the school district and 
community; developing individual 
school action plans (lAP's); and the 
presentation of the lAP's. 

Croup Sessi bn — The Rehabilitation 
Process 

Information was provided during this 
session on the rehabilitation process 
and status system. Participants also 
viewed a 45 minute videotape portray- 
ing the rehabilitation process from 
intake to successful employment, and 
engaged in group discussions focusing 
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on means to Involve- more public 
Bchool special needs students In 
the rehabilitation program* 

r 

Group Segrslon II — Employing 
Resources in the S o I ii oo_l JD i s trie r 
and Communl ty 

Partici|>ants heard presentations on 
the Cooperative Education Program, 
the AVrS, and other community agen- 
cies providing vocational /rehabi 11- 
tat ive/assessment services In the 
cortimunity. Additionally, the pro- 
ject team brought^ in the coordina- 
tor and liaison to the school* dis- 
trict from the Division of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation* As a result of 
this session, tentative plans wore 
dra\irn to liave the intake facet of 
the rehabilitation process initiated 
right in tlie high schools. 

Gro^up Session 111 — Developln j;^ 
Individual Action flans (lAP^s) 

Since there is not a singular career 
education program for the handle- 
capped either at tl»e secondary 
level or K through 8, the project 
team decided to have each individual 
school draft a plan to provide 
comprehensive career/vocational 
training for its mildly handicapped 
population. During this session 
the schools, with the assistance of 
the facilitators, attempted to 
develop this plan includi^ig goals, 
objectives, resources needed, and 
a timeline for implementation be- 
ginning September, 1979- 

Group Session IV ~ Present inj^ the 

During khe final session, the 
individual s^chools presented their 
-lAP^to other participants , the 
principjals, and central office staff. 
Discu8siort||, and questions centered 
around the implementation of these 
plans in each of t\^(^ schools. 



SjmER INSTITUTE/ 

During the planning of this project, 
the project team identified the need 
for a culminating experience for the 
teacher participants. The project 
director suggested that the team plan 
a spec*i^iL^ institute on career educa- 
tion. Each participant wOuld then 
receive three graduate credits, with 
tuitions paid thrqijgh the project. 
The project director Identified and 
contacted five national consul tan is 
recognized for their signl f leant 
contributions to the area of career 
education for the handicapped. Topics 
cpvered by the consultants during 'the 
five-day institute included: 

# Philosophical and practical chan- 
ges required to implement career 
education, K-12, in a large 
school district- 

# The relationship between vocation- 
al and special education. 

# Inf us Ing career e ducat ion into 

, the total curriculum for special 
students. 

# Program strategies to* provide 
vocational training' in a variety 
of settings. 

# The work experience approach as 
a ii>^ans of pjjoviding vocational 
training to the handicapped. 

Institute participants included 
special education teachers, principals, 
counselors, mainstream teachers, 
central office administrators, and 
state education agency personnel. 
The institute was designed so that 
there were large -group presentations ' 
as well as small group activities 
with ample opportunltf^ for the par- 
ticipants to interact with the 
national consultants and the local 
consultant-- facilitators. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

To date, the gathering of the evalua-. 
tive data has not been completed. 
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However, in evaluating the project's 
group aesslons component, the ex- 
pected outcomes are changes in 

^knovledge, the acquisition of 
; special skills, and a positive 
change in attitude toward the voca- 
tional needs of handicapped young- 
sters- Evaluation is based on 
mea&ures of satis faction^ measures 

>of effectiveness, and documentation. 
The satisfaction of the group 
session participants will be meas- 
ured with a questionnaire and rating 

^^.spale for each session. Changes in 
knowledge and attitude will be eval- 
uated through a pretest-posttest in 
which the Content is based on a 
previously mentioned Instructional 
content. A skill, and procedures 
component evaluation will be con- 
ducted at the 0)nclusion of the 
project. , ' 

The Individual schools' pro- 
gram component and the summer 
institute will be evaluated along 
the same lines as the group 
sessions with measures of changes , 
in knowledge, attitude, and skills. 
The individual school action plans, 
which will be generated during the 
group sessions and Implemented after 
thh summer institute, will h^ 
sampled and presented a§ documenta- 
tion. 

PllOJECT CONTINUATION 

During the second year of this pro- 
ject, inservice training will be 
px»ovided to special education 
teachers in the junior higjfi schools 
that serve as feeders to the senior 
hi^h schools selected for the 
initial training. The focus 'of the 
third year of funding will be the 
elementary schools which serve as 
. feeders td the secondary schools 
where training was previously con- 
ducted. While content will, be 
largely determined through the needs 
assessments conducted at the begin- 
ning of the school year, it is 
anticipated that training will focus 
on infu*ing career education content 
in all aspects of th^ ^curriculum. 



It is anticipated that the 
service delivery model shown in 
Hgure 1 will again be utilired 
except that the group sesaiohs will 
focus on content germane to the needs 
of junior high and elementary 
personnel,, 

CONCLUSION ^ 

There will continue to be a need for 
additioni|l inservlcef (as well as pre- 
service) programs to assist special 
education teachers in planning and 
implementing appropriate educational 
experiences to meet the career and 
vocational needs bf handicapped 
students. It appears that this 
special project has been enthusi- 
astically receiveil by both partic- 
ipants and administrators with the 
likelihood that close cooperation 
between the school district and 
the university will continue to 
grow for the mutual benefit of all 
parties . 
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SUMMARY PPQRT FOR TWO 
NATIONAL WORKING CONFERENCES 
ON CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
HEARING IMPAIRED 

Richard C. Staffan 
Judy Egoist on- Dodd . 



The handicapped face many barriers 
to sucteasful career development. 
Deafness, like sex, is a handicap 
that is regarded by srociety as a 
barrier to obtaining certain jobs. 
Hearing impaired individuals ^re 
found In jobs that perpetuate 
sterotyplng of occupations ♦ Career 
education dftposqres that have been 
planned and implemented with their 
type of handicap In mind (Munson 
& Egeiaton* 197A) are . particularly 
Important for deaf persons. Junior 
high^^fchool aged deaf adolescents 
are reportedly three times more like- 
ly l|:o ste^reotype occupations by sex 
thart are their hearing peers ^ 
(Egelston & Kovolchuk, 1967),* A 
correlation study of freshmen at the 
National Technical laatitute for 
the Deaf In Rochester, New York, re- 
vealed that students who stereotyped 
j'obs by sex also regarded deafness 
as a limiting handicap (Egelston-^- 
Dodd, 1977K ^ ^ 

Distributions of the majority 
of^ deaf ' stud^nt^' at Qallaudet * 
Cblleg^ In Washington, DC, and the 
Nation^^ Technical Institute for 
the 'Deaf eprdlled in programs tradi- 
tionally apprppriate for their 
sexual Identity show the effect of 
self selection and aspiration which 
are based on traditional sterep-- 
typed notions about the capabilities 
of deaf Individuals (Cook <ll^ 
Rosaett\ 1975) • When 'an Individual 
feels t?hat a particular job Is ^ 
inappropriate that occupation Is 



as good as closed I because he or she 
will not aaplre to that job as a 
personally pot^ntlal^ p^ccupatlon. The 
channeling of deaf males In to. machine 
or printing .trades and' of deaf femal.98 
Into keypunch operation or domestic 
duties is otie result of the failure 
of schools and rehabilitative social, 
and vocational services for the deaf 
to counteract the eff^pts of this ' 
stereotyping (ISgelston-Dodd, 1978). 

NEED FOR CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 

The need for materials and strategies^ 
for a career education effort that 
counteracts sexism, handicapping con--'' 
dltlons, a?<d other discriminatory 
societal" influences has been docu-- 
mented by Stolte (1977) ♦ Deaf workers, 
particularly females, are not readily 
available as role models. Schooling 
for the deaf, even through the second- 
ary level, emphasizes language develop- 
ment to the exclusion of other con- 
tent. The business community views 
^Ith pessimism the difficulty, ln~ 
cSonvenlence, and expense of communicat- 
ing tiirough an interpreter, learn- 
ing manual communication, and instal- 
* ling teletyp'e equipment to serve aa 
telephony substitutes for potential 
deaf -employees. The Inf easibillty 
and risk of a hearing hdndlcapped 
person ^g^orklhg with technical equip- 
ment has been cited as fhe rat;f.onale 
for the low partlclp^ion of the deaf 
In careers In science and technoldgy.. 
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The symposium on .Research and 
Utilization of Educational Media 
for Teaching the Deaf (Nebraska/ 
1973) focused on career education 
and innovative career and voca- 

% tlonal learning activities. At the 
s^iposium, it was repeatedly shown 
that materials, which are success- 
ful Vith hearing students are not 

V necessarily successful with deaf 
students. Although such materials 
may be modified (captioned, edited) 
they do not of^fer the exposures and 
experiences that are essential in 
the education of deaf students. 
Rarely treated in sufficient detail 
are the kinds of work problems and 
i^ttitudes that deaf workers encoun- 
ter in the safety regulations, com- 
munications, and human relations 
aspects of a job. 

TRENDS IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF 
DEAF INDIVIDUALS 

A number of recent developments rc^- 
present changes that impact for- 
tuitously on career development for 
the. deaf.. These positive develop- 
meiTts include (1) the success achieved 

by the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in providing 
skills and opportunities in many 
technical fields that were previously 
closed .to the deaf; (Z) public^ 
understanding of the deaf* and their 
problems has increased significantly 
during the past few years due to 
television, an t i- d 1 s c r imina|^on 
legislation aimed at all mfnorities, 
and a growing national concern for 
making all handicapped persons fully 
participating members of American 
society; (3) career education pro- 
grams using the Comprehensive Career 
Education Matrix are beihg developed 
.by the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf and Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School (both in Washington, 
DC) for grades 

• In order for these developments 
to augment the career potential of 
deaf learners. Instructional devel- 
opers and classroom teacherrf must 
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-have a firm grasp of the theoretical 
fraraewprk underpinning the carjeer 
education movement . Egelston^riDodd 
(1977) summarized the field as^ 
revolving around four posit lonjs. On 
a narrow to broad coi\tinuum th^e first 
concept represents only the economic 
role of career education. Another 
position widely covered in the pro- 
fessional literature is the specific 
training required in the preparation 
fcfr a job or some paid employment. 
A third concept that is most compati- 
hie with an intervention program for 
hearing impaired students includes 
teaching for employability and 
occupational education without limit- 
ing them to only the economic or 
work role. Career ei^ufcation, then, 
is both a comprehensive self develop- 
ment and decision making process. 
This concept evolves int,o poi^ition 
four which is a lifetime career 
development approach. The Intent of 
this approach is that one's total^^ 
J^ife span is devoted to career - 
development . 

' As we begin to view career 
development in its broader, more en- 
compassing dimensions, we are better 
able to accept it as vital for human 
maturation and intellectual develop-- 
ment. Research on self esteem and 
self concept of deaf children 
(Meadow, 1967) has .suggested that 
children who have a positive self 
concept tend to achieve more. In the 
cai^eer education of deaf learners we 
should keep in perspective the 
disability caused by hearing impair-- 
ment and highlight the identification 
and developmernt of each student's 
individual at tributes and skills. ' 

ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKING CONFERENCES 

Tn response to numerous- requests from 
residentldl schools and programs for 
the deaf regarding the implementation 
of career education, a meeting was 
held by the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf and the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf with represen- 
tatives from the Rochester School for 
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the Doaf, Marie Katzenbach 

School for the Deaf, and 

St. Mary's School for the Deaf. 

At this meetings five major areas ' 

of mii^A In career educatlon*of 

the deaf were Identified: 

4 

1. The definition of career 
education for hearing Impair- 
ed Individuals needs to be 
clarified, particularly as 

It relates to vocational 
education . 

2. Awareness of career education 
and Its relevance for the 
hearing Impaired needs to be 
hc^lghtened. 

3. What we learn ,al>out Imple- 
menting career education needs 
to be shared. 

4* The most urgent areas for 

tareer development of hearing 
Impaired students need to be 
Identified- 

5- The most urgent areas for 

career development of hearing 
impaired students need to be 
- prioritized. 

As a result of this meeting, 
two National Working Conferences on 
Careet" Development for the Hearing 
Impaired were conducted. The first, 
sponsored iby MSSD, was held In 
Washington, D.C., In Fej^ruary 1978. 
The second conference, sponsored by ^ 
NTID, was held in Rochester, New* 
York, In September 1978. ' A total 
of 200 persons from residential 
schools and day programs experienced 
In caireer education participated In 
both conferences at wh^cb,. ^ 
Dr. Kenneth B. 'Hoyt, Director, Office 
o^ Career Edycatlon, presented tHte 
keynote addresses. ^ * 

Reading materials were sent' to 
each participant api^roxlmately one 
month before the conference. The 
readlrig materials were selected to 
provlcle participants with a funda- 
mental understanding of career 
education concepts described by 
the Office of Career Education. 
This approach succeeded In eliminating 
the neceaslty of establishing a 
coiwnon fiframewotk during the con- 



ferences^. The list of readings in- 
cluded the following monographs, 
written by 6^. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Office 
of Career Edjutatlon, published by 
the US^Gove^ment Printing Office: 



Introduction to Career Educa- 
tion: A Policy Paper of the 
U3 Office of Education , 1975. 
MopQ g rnpha 90 Career Edu cation: 
Claaeroom Teachers •ndT 
Career Education; The 3ci^tl" 
ful People, 1976. 

• Monographs pn Career Education: 

Refining ^he Career Education 
Concept , i976._ 

• Monographa on Career Education : 

Refining the Career Education. 
Concept - Part II, 1977. 

CONFERENCE RESUI.TS 

In revleving the results of the two 
National Working Conferences on ^ 
Career Development for the Hearing 
Impaired it la appropriate to note the 
list of 26 issues in Table 1 and the 
urgency and importance rankings of 
the Issues in Table 2» and identify 
how the results have been used as 
the basis for the MSSD/NTID National 
Project on Career Education 

The ratings of urgency and Im- 
pprtance listed in Table 2 were re- 
ported by teachers, administrators, 
and counselors in attendance at both 
working conference*. 

The results of the urgency rank- 
ing by the participants of each con- 
ference show the need for inservlce 
training and development of a com- 
prehensive plan for implementation 
for both residential school and day 
programs. An interesting discrepancy 
exists for issue number 7, involvement 
of parents . A possible explanation of 
this discrepancy may be the wide 
territory covered by the state 
residential programs and the distance 
factor which prevents or severely 
l|ifilt8 the. effective involvement of 
parents. It should be noted that 
re^ultfi of the ratings for importance 
were combltifed because there were no 
Significant differences between the 
results from the two conferences. 
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TABLE 1> 
List of^ Issues 




1. Bettor definition of career education, 

2. Educate'^ public about employablll ty of the deaf, 

3. Development of appropriate career education materials* 

4. Proper balance of career education with remaining curricula. 

5- Increase volume and availability of employment outlook studies. 

6. Career educatioo needs to continue after graduation. 

?• Parents and families need to be more involved In career education process. 

o 

8. Include personal /yoc la 1^ Job adjustment education. 

9. Plssemlnatlon of successful program^ and models. ^ ^ 
10- Lack of funding. 

11. Inservlce training for staff- 

12. Better use of community people and rt^sliurces; 

13. Greater visibility of good deaf role models, 
lA. More administrative commitment- ^ 

15. Expand work experience (co-op programs). ^ 

16. Infuse career education into regular classrooms, dorms, etc- 

17. Include career education in preparation programs for teachers of thfe deaf 

18. Begin career educatlbn earlier and continue throughout schooling. 

19. Establish clearinghouse for career education ot the deaf. 

20. Need Job placement and counseling services after graduation. 

21. Evaluation of success of career education programs. 

* * 

22. Better career guidance and counseling. 

23. Better correlation between secondary and elementary schools. 

24. Comprehensive plan for Implementkng career education goals. 

25. Improved coordination and work with vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

26.. Develop appropriate conmunlcatlon skills to increase employabllity • and 
functioning in the community. , 
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TABLE 2. 



Rank Ord*r of Utg^^ncy ahd Xvera^e tt«t£ngd 6l lrtH>oyt«i€« for 
Top Elevi^n R^ftlnt^d to Tittpl^TimWtTlhjf CettB^t Ediicafldfk 



* Issue' 
Number 



Issue 



1st 2n<l 
Combined Cotrf\ Cof^f^ 



(11) Inservlc^e training fot staff. 1 

(24) Comprehensive plan for Imple- . 

men ting career education goi^l/. 2 

(8) Personal/social education. j 3 

(3) Development of appropriate 

career education materials. A 

I 

(16) Infusion of career education 
Into regular classrooms and 
dorm programs. - 5 

(18) Earlier start on career Educa- 
tion with cotitlnued etnphaslf? 
throughout gchoollng. 6 

- (lA) More administrative cOTi*iltmGnt . 7 

(7) Involvement of parents and 

families in the career education. 8 



2.0 1.0 



1.0 
6.0 



8.0 
5.0 



3.0 
2.0 



4.0 6.5 



3.0 8.5 



5.0 



9.5 



ot IinportAnc** 



11.5 4.0 



A. 5 

A. 3 
A. A 

3.9 

A. 2 

A. 3 
A.O 

A.l 



(9) Disseminatloti of successful 
programs and models. 

(2) Educating the public about 
employabillty of the dfeaf. ^ 

(12) Better use of community 
resources. 



10. 



10 



10.0 ^.5 
8.0 13.5 
8.0 13.5 



3.7 



A. 3 



A.l 



I 



* These data are based on a 5-sca1o, with 5 b(»ing (^f critical importance 
an^ 1 being of no importance. The data were pooled and averaged for th* 
conil* Ined conferences. 
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MS^D/NTID NATIONAL PROJECT ON CAREER 
EDUCATION 

The r^ults of the urgency ranking 
were also used ad the basis for crea-- 
tlon of the MSSD/NTID National Project 
on Career Education, which will focus 
primarily on developing inservlce 
training for educators of the deaf 
and on developing technical assist^ 
ance for Involving school personnel 
In compreh ensive planning for imple- 
ment^lng ca r eer educa^Jlon . These, con- 
cerns were ranked second and first in 
the first conference, and first and 
third In the second conference and 
ar^y therefore, the major focus of 
the development effort. The primary 
content of the inservlce package now 
under develop^)e^lt Includes career educa- 
tion, planning and Implementation pro-- 
cesses, and delivery skills training. 

, The Vorklng conference partici- 
pants determined what Is left to be 
done to ready deaf students for suc- 
cessful career development. The pro- 
ject Will address those needs, begin- , 
nlng with the most urgent/ while cro~ 
atin^ a tnomentum that -will spread 
nationally through regional, state, 
and local levels. 
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